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*' Such it Yesavias I and these thinsa take place in it ereqr jear. Bat all eraptions iriiieh 
hare happened aiace would be trUUnf, eren if all stimmed into one, compared to whal 
occoired at the period we refer to. 

*'Daj wai turned into night, and llicht into darkness;— an inezpresaiUe quantity ot 
dust and ashes was poured out, deluging land, sea. and air, and burying two entire dties, 
Hercolanenm and PompeU, while the people were sitting ta the theatre I" 

Dion Cabsius, lib. IxtL 
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TO SIE WILLIAM GEIA 



Deab Sir, 

In publishing a work, of which Pompeii furnishes the 
subject, I can think of no one to whom it can so fitly be dedicated 
as yourself. Your charming volumes upon the antiquities of that 
City have 'indissolubly connected your name with its esurlier — (as 
your residence in the vicinity has identified you with its more 
recent) — ^associations . 

Ere you receive these volumes, I hope to be deep in the 
perusal of your forthcoming work upon "the Topography of 
Kome and its Vicinity." The glance at its contents which you 
permitted me at Naples sufficed to convince me of its interest 
and value ; and, as an Englishman, and as one who has loitered 
under the Portico, I rejoice to think that, in adding largely to 
your own reputation, you will also renovate our country's claim 
to eminence in those departments of learning in which of late 
years we have but feebly supported our ancient reputation. 
Venturing thus a prediction of the success of your work, it would 
he a little superfluous to express a wish for the accomplishment 



▼ DEDICATION.: 

of the prophecy ! But I may add a more general hope, that you 
ynUl long have leisure and inclination for those literary pursuits 
to which you bring an erudition so extensive; — and that they 
may continue, as now, sometimes to beguile you from yourself, 
and never to divert you from your friends. 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 

THE AUTHOR. 

LEAMIlfOTOir^ 

September 21, 1834. 
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THE FIRST EDITION, 1834. 



Ok yisidng those dismterred remains of an ancient Gity, which, 
more perhaps than either the delidoas breeze or the cloudless 
sun, the violet yalleys and orange groves of the South, attract 
the trayeller to the neighbourhood of Naples ; on viewing, still 
fresh and vivid, the houses, the streets, the temples, the theatres 
of a place existing in the haughtiest age of the Roman empire- 
it was not unnatural, perhaps, that a writer who had before 
laboured, however unworthily, in the art to revive and to create, 
should feel a keen desire to people once more those deserted 
streets, to repair those graceful ruins, to reanimate the bones 
which were yet spared to his survey; to traverse the gulf of 
eighteen centuries, and to wake to a second existence— the City 
of the Dead ! 

And the reader will easily imagme how sensibly this dedre 
Ipfew upon one whose tai^ was undertaken in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Pompeii — ^the sea thit once bore her commeroe, 
tmd reedived her fugitives, at his feet*-*and the fetal mountain of 
Yesavius, still breathing forth smoke and fire, constantly before 
liiseyes!* 

* Nearly thoiwliole of tlus work ms written ftt Naples Utt winter (1882-3). 
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I was aware from the first, however, of the great difficnlties 
with which I had to contend. To paint the manners, and exhibit 
the life, of the Middle Ages, required the hand of a master 
genias ; yet, perhaps, that task was slight and easy, in comparison 
with the attempt to portray a far earlipr and more unfamiliar 
period. With the men and customs of the feudal time we have 
a natural sympathy and bond of alliance ; those men were our 
own ancestors — from those customs we received our own — ^the 
creed of our chivalric fathers is still ours — ^their tombs yet conse- 
crate our churches — the ruins of their castles yet frown over our 
valleys. We trace in their struggles for liberty and for justice 
our present institutiona ; and in the elements of their social state 
we behold the origin of our own. 

But with the classical age we have no household and familiar 
associations. The creed of that departed religion, the customs of 
that past civilisation, present little that is sacred or attractive to 
our northern imaginations ; they are rendered yet more trite to 
us by the scholastic pedantries which first acquainted us with 
their nature, and are linked with the recollection of studies 
which were imposed as a labour, and not cultivated as a delight. 

Yet the enterprise, though arduous, seemed to me worth 
attempting ; and in the time and the scene I have chosen, much 
noay be found to arouse the curiosity of the reader, and enlist his 
interest in the descriptions of the author. It was the first century 
of our religion ; it was the most civilised period of Rome ; the 
conduct of the story lies amidst places whose relics we yet trace ; 
the catastrophe is among the most awful which the traged^s 'of 
Ancient History present to our survey. 
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From the ample materials before me, my endearonr has been 
to select those- which would be most attractive to a modem 
reader ; — the customs and superstitions least unfamiliar to him — 
the shadows that, when reanimated, would present to him such 
images as, while thej represented the past, might be least unin- 
teresting to the speculations of the present. It did, indeed» 
require a greater self-control than the reader may at £urst 
imagine, to reject much that was most inviting in itself; but 
which, while it might have added attraction to parts of the work, 
would have been iujurious to the symmetry of the whole. Thus,, 
for instance, the date of my story is that of the short reign of 
Titus, when Bome was at its proudest and most gigantic eminence 
of luxury and power. It was, therefore, a most inviting tempta- 
tion to the Author, to conduct the characters of his tale, during 
the progress of its incidents, from Pompeii to Kome. What 
could afford such materials for description, or such field for the 
vanity of display, as that gorgeous city of the world, whose 
grandeur could lend so bright an inspiration to fancy — so favour- 
able and so solemn a dignity to research ? But, in choosing for 
my subject — my catastrophe, the Destruction of Pompeii, it 
required but little insight into the higher principles of art to 
perceive that to Pompeii the story should be rigidly confined. 

Placed in contrast with the mighty pomp of Rome, the luxuries 
and gaud of the vivid Campanian city would have sunk into 
insignificance. Her awful fate would have seemed but a petty 
and isolated wreck in the vast seaaof the imperial sway ; and the 
auxiliary I shoidd have summoned to the interest of my story, 
would only have destroyed and overpowered the cause it was 
invoked to support. I was therefore compelled to relinquish an 
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episodical essxaAon so alfamng in itself^ and, confixiiiig my story 
slriotly to Pompeii, to leave to others tbe hoiKRir of deHneatiii^ 
the hollow but miyestie dvilisatioii of Borne. 

The city, whose fate supplied me with so superb and awM a 
catastrophe, supplied easily, from the first survey of its remains, 
the characters most suited to the subject and the scene: the 
half-Grecian colony of Hercules, mingling with the manners of 
Italy so much of the costumes of Hellas, so^ested of itself the 
characters of Glaucus sxid lone. The worship of Isis, its existent 
feme, with its false oracles unveiled — the trade of Pompeii with 
Alexandria — the associations of l3ie Samus with the Nile, — called 
forth the Egyptian Arbaces, the base Calenus, and the fervent 
Apaecides. The early struggles of Christianity with the heathen 
superstition suggested the creation of Olinthus ; and the burnt 
fields of Campania, long celebrated for the spells of the sorceress, 
naturally produced the Saga of Vesuvius. For the existence of 
the Blind Girl, I am indebted to a casual conversation with a 
gentleman, well known amongst the English at Naples for his 
general knowledge of the many paths of life. Speaking of the 
utter darkness which accompanied the first recorded eruption of 
Vesuvius, and the additional obstacle it presented to the escape 
of the inhabitants, he obserred that the bHnd would be the most 
favoured in such a moment, and find the easiest deliverance. In 
this remark originated the creation of Nydia. 

The characters, therefore, are the natural oflspring of the scene 
and time. The iacidents <^ the tale are equally onisonant, 
perhaps, to the then existent society; for it is not only the 
ordinaiy habits of life, the feasts and the foram, the baths toai 
the amphitheatre, the oommon-place routine of the ckssic luxury. 
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ivfaich we arecall the past to behold ; — equally important, and mere 
deeply iixtereatmg, are the passions, the crimes. Hie misfortoBSB, 
and reverses that might have chanced to the shades we thus 
summon to life ! We undecBtand any epoch of the world bat ill* 
if we do not examine its romance, lliere is as mncfa tratii in 
the poetry of life as in its prose* 

As the greatest difficulty in treating of an unfamiliar and dis- 
tant period is to make the characters introduced *' live and move " 
before the eye of the reader, so such should doubtless be the first 
object of a work of the present description; and all attempts at 
the display of learning should be considered but as means sub- 
servient to this, the main requisite of fiction. The first art of 
the Poet (the Creator) is to breathe the breath of life into his 
creatures — ^the next is to make their words and actions appro- 
priate to the era in which they are to speak and act. This last 
art is, perhaps, the better effected by not bringing the art itself 
constantly before the reader — ^by not crowding the page with 
quotations, and the margin with notes. The intuitive spirit which 
infuses antiquity into ancient images, is, perhaps, the true learn* 
ing which a work of this nature requires ; without it, pedantry 
is offenave — ^with it, useless. No man who is thoroughly aware 
of what Prose Fiction has now become — of its dignity, of its 
influence, of the manner in which it has gradually absorbed all 
similar departments of literature, of its power in teaching as 
well as amusing — can so far forget its connexion with History, 
with Philosophy, with Politics — ^its utter harmony with Poetiy 
ttttd obedience to Truth — as to debase its nature to the level of 
scholastic frivolities: he raises scholarship to the creative, and 
does not bow the cieative to the scholastic. 
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With respect to the language used by the characters introduced, 
I have studied carefully to avoid -what has always seemed to me a 
fatal error in those who have attempted, in modem times, to 
introduce the beings of a classical age.* Authors have mostly 
given to them the stilted sentences, the cold and didactic solemni- 
ties of language which they find in the more admired of the 
classical writers. It is an error as absurd to make Eomans in 
common life talk in the periods of Cicero, as it would be in a 
novelist to endow his English personages with the long-drawn 

* What the strong common sense of Sir Walter Soott has expressed so well in 
his Preface to Ivanhoe (Ist edition) appears to me, at least, as applicahle to a 
imter who draws from classical as to one who horrows from feudal antiquity. Let 
me avail myself of the words I refer to, and hnmhly and reverently impropriate 
them for the moment : — " It is true that I neither can, nor do pretend, to the 
ohservation [ohservance ?] of complete accuracy even in matters of outward cos- 
tume,, much less in the more important points of language and manners. But the 
same motive which prevents my writing the dialogue of the piece in Anglo-Saxon, 
or in Norman-French [in Latin or in Greek}, and which prohibits my sending forth 
this essay printed with the types of Caxton or Wynken de Worde {written wWi a 
reed upon five rolls of parchment, fattened to a cylinder, and adorned toith a 
ioss2) prevents my attempting to confine myself within the limits of the period to 
which my story is laid. It is necessary, for exciting interest of any kind, that the 
subject assumed should be, as it were, translated into the manners as well as the 
language of the age we live in. 

****** 

" In point of justice, therefore, to the multitudes who will, I trust, devour this 
hook with avidity [hem/], I have so far explained ancient manners in modem 
language, and so far detailed the characters and sentiments of my persons, that, the 
modem reader will not find himself, I should hope, much trammelled by the 
repulsive dryness of mer^ antiquity. In this, I respectfully contend, I have in no 
respect exceeded the Mr license due to the author of a fictitious composition. 
****** 

** It is true," proceeds my authority, " that this license is confined within legiti- 
mate bounds ; the author must introduce nothing inconsistent with the manners of 
the age." — Preface to Iva/nhoe. 

I can add nothing to these judicious and discriminating remarks : they form the 
canons of true criticism, by which all fiction that portrays the past should be judged. 
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sentences of Johnson or Burke. The fault is the greater, because 
inrhile it pretends to learning, it betrays in reality the ignoranco 
of just criticism^t fatigues, it wearies, it revolts — and we have 
not the satisfaction, in yawning, to think that we yawn eruditely* 
To impart any thing like fidelity to the dialogues of classic 
actors, we must beware (to use a university phrase) how wo 
** cram " for the occasion ! Nothing can give to a writer a more 
stiff and uneasy gait than the sudden and hasty adoption of the 
toga. We must bring to our task the familiarised knowledge of 
many years ; the allusions, the phraseology, the language gene- 
rally, must flow from a stream that has long been full; the 
flowers must be transplanted from a living soil, and not bought 
second-hand at the nearest market-place. This advantage — 
which is, in fact, only that of familiarity with our subject — ^is one 
derived rather from accident than merit, and depends upon the 
degree in which the classics have entered into the education of 
our youth and the studies of our maturity. Yet, even did a 
writer possess the utmost advantage of this nature which educa- 
tion and study can bestow, it might be scarcely possible so 
entirely to transport himself to an age so different from his own, 
but that he would incur some inaccuracies, some errors of inad- 
vertence or forgetfulness. And when, in works upon the manners 
of the Ancients — works even of the gravest character, composed 
by the profoundest scholars — some such imperfections will often 
be discovered, even by a critic in comparison but superficially 
informed, it would be far too presumptuous in me to hope that I 
have been more fortunate than men infinitely more learned, in a 
work in which learning is infinitely less required. It is for this 
reason that I venture to believe that scholars themselves will be 
the most lenient of my judges. Enough if this book, whatever 
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preface; 



its impeifectioiis, should be found a portrait — unakillul, periiaps, 
in colouiing, fkidly in dm^dng, but not altoge&er un&ithM tx> 
idle features and the costume of the age ^vhich I havo attempted 
to paint. Maj it be (what is &r more important) a just repr»- 
aentation of the human passions and the human heart, whose 
elements in all ages are the same 1 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE PRESENT EDITION, 1850, 



This work has had the good fortune to be so general a fEtvourite 
with the Public, that the Author is spared the task of obtruding 
any comments in its vindication firom adverse criticism. The 
profound scholarship of German criticism, which has given so 
minute an attention to the domestic life of the ancients, has 
sufiGlcientiy testified to the general fidelity with which the man- 
ness, habits, and customs, of the inhabitants of Pompeii have 
been deacadbed in these pages. And writing the woik dbnost on 
the spot, and amidst a population that still preserve a stroi^ 
'&mily likeness to Hieir classic £bre£ath«rs, I could scarcely £ul to 
catch something of t&ose living colours which mere bodt-stady 
alone would not have sufficed to bestow ; it is, I suspect, to this 
occidental advantage that thiis work is principally indebted for a 

4 

greater popularity than has hitherto attended the attempts of 
scholars to create an interest, by fictitious narrative, in the mannero 
and persons of a classic age. Perhaps, too, the writers I allude 
to, and of whose labours I would speak with the highest respect, 
did not sufficiently remember, that in works of imagination, the 
description of manners, however important as an accessary, must 
totill be subordinate to the vital elements of interest, viz., plot^ 
character, and passiqn. And, in reviving the ancient shadows, 
they have rather sought occasion to display erudition, than to 
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show how the human heart beats the same, whether under the 
Grecian tunic or the Eoman toga. It is this, indeed, which 
distinguishes the imitators of classic learning from the classic 
literature itself. For, in classic literature, there is no want of 
movement and passion — of all the more animated elements of 
what we now call Romance. Indeed, romance itself, as we take 
it from the middle ages, owes much to Grecian fable. Many of 
the adventures of knight-errantiy are borrowed either from the 
trials of Ulysses, or the achievements of Theseus. And while 
Homer, jet unrestored to his throne among the poets, was only 
known to the literature of earlj chivalry, in a spurious or 
grotesque form — ^the genius of Gothic fiction was constructing 
many a tale for Northern wonder from the mutilated fragments 
of the divine old tale-teller. 

Amongst those losses of the past which we have most to deplore 
are the old novels or romances for which Miletus was famous. But» 
judging from all else of Greek literature that is left to us, there can 
be little doubt that they were well fitted to sustain the attention of 
lively and impatient audience^ by the same arts which are neces- 
sary to the modem tale-teller ; that they could not have failed in 
variety of incident and surprises of ingenious fancy ; in the con- 
trasts of character; and, least of all, in the delineations of the 
tender passion, which, however modified in its expression by dif-» 
ferences of national habits, forms the main subject of human 
interest, in all the multiform varieties of fictitious narrative — 
from the Chinese to the Arab — from the Arab to the Scandi- 
navian — ^and which, at this day, animates the tale of many an 
itinerant Boccaccio, gathering his spell-bound listeners round 
him, on sunny evenings, by the Sicilian seas. 
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BOOK THE FIEST. 



'< Qnid sit fntamm onu, foge quaerere ; et 
Qnem Fon dSemm onmqae dabit, laoro 
Adpona ; neo duloes amores 
Speme, paer, neqae tn ohoreu.** 

HoR. lib. 1. od. ix. 



The fatim in the morroir ahua to seek ; 
Each day that Fate ahaU gire the^ count as gain ^- 
Nor spun, O youth, sweet lorei^ 
Nor ohonl danoe> and song. 
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CHAFPl^ I. 



THE TWa VKSTSaXl 



or 



ft' 



Bo^ Bioaed^ well metl Do yon 
msp with CUancns toHughtr" aud & 
701111; maa of smaU stature, wiie woie 
his tvnie ia tboae kMseand effimiinate 
folds wkieh prftved hiia ta be a geatle^ 
man and a eoxeomlk 

^ AkkSy no 1 dear dodias ; ho has 
not iavited aie/* replied Biomedy a 
maa of portly frame and of middle 
aga. ^ By PoUaz, a sflarry tziek ! for 
they say his sappeoea are tha best ia 
Pompeii" 

" Pretty well — ^though there is never 
enoogSi of wiaa for ma. Itis not the 
old Greek blood that flows, inb*!^ 
Yein£fy fM" he pretaads ihaiwiae makes 
him doU the next atomiagv*' 

'* Tkitre. maj ba another reasoa fat 
that thrift/' said Diomed, xaisiag has 
brown. ^Witk all his conoeit and 
extnnragance he ia not so rieh, I &ncy, 
as he alTeetBi ta be^ aad ]r<CThapfl loTea 
to aava his amphorm better than hia 
wiC" 

■• ''Am additioEDal xeaoon Ibr anppiag 
with him wiula the aestereea last. 
Kezt year, Dknned, we mwt find 
another GUmcua" 

*'He is fond of the dice, too, I 
hear." 

*' He is fond of every pleasure; and 



while he likes the {tenia ef giTiBg 
sappers^ we are all fond of Atm." 

<'Ha, ha^ Glo<Ui% that, is weU aaldt 
Hare yon ew seea my wina^arilan^ 
by the by r 

''I think not^ my geod Diomed." 

** W^ yea muat snp with me soma 
OTaniag; I have iolemhle mnrwBm * 
ia my reserv<Mr, and I will aak Faata 
the edifte to meet yoaJ* 

'*0]%, na state with me>-^erajbd* 
odi e^tparatiu, i am easfiy canteateA. 
Weli> the day wanes; I am for tka 
baths— and yon — f 

'^ To the qunrtar—biHinan of stafta 
-^-afberwarda te tbe temjj^e af lua 

'^AsL oiCentetiooa, buBtfiag', iO-bied 
feUew,'' mattered Clodiua to hkaieU; 
aa he saaatered iloirly away. '^ Ha 
thsaka with hia foasts aad hiawiae^ 
cettars to make ns forget that he is 
the am of a freedman ;**-a&d so aaa 
will, a^n wa do lum the honoar of 
winniag hia moa^ : these rieh pla- 
biaaa axa a harveni for aa speadthiiA 
aableak'' 

Thna solHaqnising, Clodias ainreiA 
in the Yia Domitlana, which was 

* Jlfur^eiuv— lampreys. 

b2 
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crowded with passengers and chariots, 
and exhibited all that gay and ani- 
mated exuberance of life and motion 
which we find at this day in the streets 
of Naples. 

The bells of the cars as they rapidly 
glided by each other jingled merrily 
on the ear, and Clodius with smiles 
or nods claimed familiar acquaintance 
with whatever equipage was most 
elegant or fantastic : in fact, no idler 
was better known in Pompeii. 

" What, Clodius I and how have you 
slept on your good fortune 1" cried, in 
a pleasant and musical voice, a young 
man, in a chariot of the most fastidi- 
ous and graceful fashion. Upon its 
Bur&ce of bronze were elaborately 
wrought, in the still exquisite work- 
manship of Greece, reliefs of the 
Olympian games : the two horses that 
drew the car were of the rarest breed 
of Parthia ; their slender limbs seemed 
to disdain the ground and court the 
air, and yet at the slightest touch of 
the charioteer, who stood behind the 
young owner of the equipage, they 
paused motionless, as if suddenly 
transformed into stone — ^lifeless, but 
lifelike, as one of the breathing won- 
ders of Praxiteles. The owner him- 
self was of that slender and beautiful 
symmetry from which the sculptors 
of Athens drew their models; his 
Grecian origin betrayed itself in his 
light but clustering locks, and the 
perfect harmony of his features. He 
wore no toga, which in the time of the 
emperors had indeed ceased to be the 
general distinction of the Romans, and 
was especially ridiculed by the pre- 
tenders to fashion; but his tunic 
glowed in the richest hues of the 
Tyrian dye, and the fibulae, or buckles, 
by which it was fastened, sparkled 
with emeralds : around his neck was 
a chain of gold, which in the middle 
of his breast twisted itself into the 



form of a serpent's head, from the 
mouth of which hung pendent a laige 
signet ring of elaborate and most ex- 
quisite workmanship; the sleeves of 
the tunic were loose, and fringed at 
the hand with gold : and across the 
waist a g^le wrought in arabesque 
designs, and of the same material aa 
the fringe, served in lieu of pockets for 
the receptacle of the handkerchief and 
the purse, the stilus and the tablets. 

"My dear Glaucus !" said Clodius, 
** I rejoice to see that your losses hftve 
so little affected your mien. Why 
you seem as if you had been inspired 
by Apollo, and your &ce shines with 
happiness like a glory ; any one might 
take you for the winner and me for 
the loser." 

" And what is there in the loss or 
gain of those dull pieces of metal that 
should change our spirit, my Clodius t 
By Venus, while, yet young, we can 
cover our full locks with chapleta — 
while yet the cithara sounds on un- 
sated ears — while yet the smile of 
Lydia or of Chloe flashes over our 
veins in which the • blood runs so 
swiftly, so long shall we find delight 
in the sunny air, and make bald time 
itself but the treasurer of our joys. 
You sup with rae to-night^ you 
know." 

'' Who ever foigets the invitation of 
GUfcucus!" 

" But which way go you now ? " 

"Why, I thought of visiting the 
baths: but it wants yet an hour to 
the usual time." 

" Well, I will dismiss my chariot, 
and go with you. So so, my Phylias," 
stroking the horse nearest to him, 
which by a low neigh and with back- 
ward ears playfully acknowledged the 
courtesy ; " a holiday for you to-day. 
Is he not handsome, Clodius 1" 

" Worthy of Phoebus," returned the 
noble parasite, — "or of Glaucus." 
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CHAPTER II. 

VHB BLIin) VLOWES-aiRL^ AND THE BEAUTT OF VASHIOIT. — THB ATHEZTIAN'S 

cx)innss8ioir. — the reader's introduction to arbaoes of eotpt. 



Talking lightly on a thousand 
matters, the two young men sauntered 
through the streets : they were now 
in that quarter which was filled with 
the gayest shops, their open interiors 
all and each radiant with the gaudy 
yet harmonious colours of frescoes, 
inconceiyably varied in £Euicy and de- 
sign.' The sparkling fountains, that 
tit eyeiy Vista threw upwards their 
grateful spray in the summer air ; the 
crowd of passengers, or rather loiterers, 
mo^ly clad in robes of the Tyrian dye ; 
the gay groups collected round each 
more attractive shop ; the slaves pass- 
ing to and fro with buckets of bronze, 
cast in tho most graceful shapes, and 
borne upon their heads ; the country 
girls stationed at frequent intervals 
with baskets of blushing fruit, and 
flowers more alluring to the ancient 
Italians than to their descendants 
(with whom, indeed, "latet anguia in 
Jierba," a disease seems lurking in 
every violet and rose),* the numerous 
haunts wh^ch fulfilled with that idle 
people the office of caf^s and clubs at 
this day; the shops, where on shelves 
of marble were ranged the vases of 
wine and oil, and before whose thresh- 
olds, seats, protected from the sun 
by a purple awning, invited the weary 
to rest and the indolent to lounge — 
made a scene of such glowing and 
vivacious excitement, as might well 
give the Athenian spirit of Glaucus an 
excuse for its susceptibility to joy. 

"Talk to me no more of Rome," 
SBid he to Clodius. '' Pleasure is too 

* See note (a) at the end. 



stately and ponderous in those mighty 
walls: even in the precincts of the 
court — even in the Golden House of 
Nero, and the incipient glories of the 
palace of Titus, there is a certain 
dulness of magnificence — the eye 
aches — the spirit is wearied ; besides, 
my Clodius, we are discontented when 
we compare the enormous luxury and 
wealth of others with the mediocrity 
of our own state. But here we sur- 
render ourselves easily to pleasure, 
and we have the brilliancy of luxury 
without the lassitude of its pomp." 

"It was from that feeling that 
you chose your summer retreat at 
Pompeii r 

"It was. I prefer it to Baiae: I 
grant the charms of the latter, but 
I love not the pedants who resort 
there, and who seem to weigh out 
their pleasures by the drachm." 

" Yet you are fond of the learned, 
too ; and as for poetry, why your house 
is literally eloquent with .^Sschylus 
and Homer, the epic and the drama." 

" Yes, but those Romans who mimic 
my Athenian ancestors do everything 
so heavily. Even in the chase they 
make their slaves carry Plato with 
them ; and whenever the boar is lost, 
out they take their books and their 
papyrus, in order not to lose their 
time too. When the dancing girls 
swim before them in all the blandish- 
ment of Persian manners, some drone 
of a freedman, with a face of stone, 
reads them a section of Cicero De 
Offidis. Unskilful pharmacists ! plea- 
sure and study are not elements to be 
thus mixed together — ^they must be 
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enjoyed separately: the Bomans lose 
both by this pragmatical affectation 
of refinement, and prove that they 
haye no sonls for either. Oh, my 
GlodioB, how little your countrymen 
know of the true yersatility of a 
Pericles, of the true witcheries of an 
Aspasial It was but the other day 
thai I paid a yisit to Pliny : he was 
sitting in his summer-house writing, 
while an nixfortiuiate slaye played on 
ibe tibia. His aephew (oh ! whip hm 
Mch pfailosepMcal coxcombs!) was 
seeding Thuoydides* descriptiion of the 
pfaigttey and nodding hia qonoeited 
liitle iMMtdia tuoud to the musia^ while 
hu lips wese vc{>eati]ig all the loath- 
some detaik-of that terrible delinea* 
tioB. The pqppy saw nothing incon- 
gruous in leamii^at the same time a 
ditl^ of love and a description of the 
plague." 

''Why they wre much the s^me 
thing/' aaid Clodiua. 

'^ So I told him, in ezciue for his 
ooxcombry; — but n^ youth stared 
me rebukingly in the face, without 
taking the jest, and answered, that it 
was only the insensate ear that the 
music pleased, whereas the book (the 
description of the plague, mind you !) 
elevated the heart ' Ah T quoth the 
&t uncle, wheezing, ' my boy is quite 
an Athenian, always mixing the ubUe 
wil^ the dMloe^* O Minerru^ howl 
laughed in my sleeve ! While I was 
there, they come to tell the boy^Bophist 
that his favourite freedman was just 
dead of a fever. ' Inexorable death ! ' 
cried he ;-^' get me my Horace. How 
beautifully the sweet poet consoles us 
for these misfortunes t ' Oh, can these 
men love, my Olodius % Scarcely even 
with the senses. How rarely a £oman 
hasahearti Heis but the mechanism of 
genius— he wants its bones and flesh." 

Though Qodiufl was secretly a little 
sore at these remarks on his country- 
meOy he affected to sympathise with 
his Mend, partly beeause he was by 
nature a parasittii, and partly because 



it was the fashion among the dissolute 
young Komans to affect a little con- 
tempt for the very birth which^ in. 
reality, made them so arrogant; it 
was the mode to imitate the Greeks, 
and yet to laugh at their own clumsy 
imitation. 

Thus conversini^ their ateps were 
arrested by a crowd gathered ronHd 
an open space where three streets met ; 
and, just where the porticos of a light 
and graoeful temple threw their shad% 
there stood a young girl, with a flower- 
basket on her right arm» and a small 
three-stringed instrum^iit of musio Ui 
the left hand, to whose low Aftd soft 
tones she was modulating a wild and 
half-barbaric air. At every pauio 
in the music she gracefully waved 
her flower-bask^ round, inviting th6 
loiterers to buy ; and many a sesteroe 
was showered into the basket, either 
in com^imeot to the music or m. 
compassion to the 80iigstres»— for shs 
vas blind. 

''It is my poor ThaRajUant" said 
Glaucus^ stopping ; ''I have liot seenher 
since my return to PompelL Hush ! 
her voice is sweety let ua listen." 

THE BLIND FL01^1IR.GIRL« BONO. 



« Buy my flowers— O buy— I pray ! 

The blind girl oomes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them sayi 

These floTrars hes children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep ? 

They are fresh from her lap, I know ; 
For I caught them fast asleep 

In her arms an hour ago. 

With the air which is her breath— 

Ster aof t aad delicate breath— 
Ov«r tiiem murmucing low ! 

On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet» 
And their cheeks with her tender tears are 

wet. 
For d» weeps*-thai gentta aaother weeps— 
(As mom and nfght bar watdi she keei^^ 
With a yearning heart and a passionate caie) 
To see the young things grow so fair ;— 
She weeps— Ibr loye she weeps ; 
And tile dews are the tears she weeps^ 
From the well of a mother's loYe ! 
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Teliare a %mMof UgM* 

Wbeam Iobm ta thelovad rJoIbm ; 
Sot tlM Uindgirl'k Imbm Is tte 

And its bdngs are eo^ T(do«k 



As oaelB thenilm Mk>ir, 
I sfesnd Iqr the stresns of tVDs! 
r kesr fbs Tsfo shidoiracUd^ 

I feel «hdlr soife liKstii M my sia% 

And I thirst the loyed fonns to sec^ 
And I stretch my fond arms aroun^f ' 
And I ealoh but a diapeless sonnd, 
Bte tlM llfteg an i^usts to me. 

CSooio knj'M'OQBM Inqr !*■ 
Hazfe ! how the sweet things sli^ 
(For they have a voioe like oars). 
* The breath of the blind girl doses 
Tbe leaves ef the saddening woes 
We are tender, w sons of light. 
We shrink fmn this ohJM of nigM 2 
From the grasp of the blind gill ftee us I 
Weyesm for the eyes that sse us— 
We are for night too gay^, 
bi your eyes we bshold the daf^ 
O hmM> feqy lbs flowsn 1 "* 

" I must h«fe yon boneh of fioleta, 
sweet liTfdia," naA Glaucnai, prmdiig 
tiiroagiL the «iow«^ and droppSag a 
iuuadftilaf onail oeimintoihe budget; 
^ywxrywst k mon daiming than 
evep." 

The Uiad giil atartod fbrwtecd ae 
she heard the Athfloiaa's Teice ; then 
as saddealy paused, while the blood 
rushed violeaily orer neok, cheek, and 
temples. 

"Bo you are rstnmed 1" said ahe^ 
in a low Toaoe ; and then repeated, 
half to herseU; " GHaacosis letazBod!" 

"Ym, oluMy I hsve not been Sit 
Pompeii above a lew dayik Mj gap- 
den wants your «are^ as before ; yon 
wili Tisit it, I trusty UHBotoziow. And 
jttindy m garlands at my home shall 
be woren by any hands hot those of 
the pR«y ififydia.'' 

liTydia smiled jojmu^y^ but <Bd not 
answer; and Glaucns, placing in his 
breast the Tiolets he had selected, 
tamed gaily and canLeasly from the 
crowd. 



*' £h>,aiM is a sort of client of yonra^ 
thisi^Uldf* BSidOlodins. 

''Ay— does she not sing prettily t 
She interests m.% the poor slaTo! 
Besides, she is from the land of the 
Qeds' hill— (Hynpas frowned npon 
her cradle— she is of Thessaly." 

''The witches* conntry * 

" Tme; but for my part I find eyeiy 
woman a witch ; and at Pompeii, by 
Venus! the Teiy air seems to have 
taJken a loye-philtre, so handB<»ne does 
every fhoe withont a beard aeem in 
myeyea.* 

" And k) ! one of the handsomest 
in Pompeii, old DIomed's dsoghter, 
the rich Julia!" said Cflodins, as a 
yonng lady, her &ce covered by her 
veil, and attended by two female 
staves, approached them, in her way 
to the baths. 

^'Fair JuUa^we sahrte thee!" sud 
OlQdius. 

Julia partially nosed her veil, so as 
with aome coqootiy to display a bold 
fioman profile, a ftali dark bright eye, 
and a cheek over whose nataral olive 
art shed a fidrer and softer rose. 

"And Giancas, too, is returned T 
said she glandng meaningly at the 
Athenhm. " Has he forgotten," she 
added, in a hatf-whisper, " his friends 
ofthe last year?* 

" Beautiful Julia I cirai Lethe itself, 
if it disappear in one part of the earth, 
rises again in another. Jupiter does 
not allow us ever to forget for more 
than a moment; but Yenusy more 
harsh still, vonchsafes not even a 
moment's oblivion." 

"Glaaoss is aofer «t a loas for fidr 
wwds." 

"Who iswittnl^ object el them 
isBofoirS" 

«'We shall aae yen l>etii att my 
fidiher^ vUla soon," said Jnlia» taming 
toOMivs. 

" We wiU owk the day in whiek 
we visit yen with a white stone," 
answered the gaaiester. 

Julia dropped her veQ, bnt skywiy. 
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go tliat her last glance rested on the 
Athenian with affeeted limiditj and 
leal boldness; the glance bespoke 
tenderness and reproach. 

The Mends passed on. 

'* Julia ia certainly handsome," said 
GlancQS. 

"And last year you would have 
made that confession in a wanner 
tone." 

•* Tnie : I was daaled at the first 
eight, and mistook for a gem that 
which was but an artfdl imitation.'* 

"Nay," returned Clodius, ''all 
women are the same at heart Happy 
he who weds a handsome &ce and 
a large dower. What more can he 
desire r 

GlaucuB sighed. 

They were now in a street less 
crowded than the rest, at the end of 
which they beheld that broad and 
most loYcly sea, which upon those 
delidouB coasts seems to have re- 
nounced its prerogatiye of terror, — 
80 soft are the crisping winds that 
hoYcr around its bosom, so glowing 
and so various are the hues which it 
takes from the rosy clouds, so fragrant 
are the perfumes which the breezes 
from the land scatter over its depths. 
Prom such a sea might you well be- 
lieye that Aphrodite rose to take the 
empire of the earth. 

''It is stiU early for the bath/' said 
the Greek, who was the creature of 
every poetical impulse ; "let us wander 
fnyn the crowded city, and look upon 
the sea while the noon yet laughs 
along its billows." 

" With aU my heart," said Clodius ; 
"and the bay, too, is always the most 
animated part of the city." 

Pompeii was the miniature of the 
civilisation of that age. Within the 
narrow compass of its walls was con- 
tained, as it were, a specimen of every 
gift which luxury offered to power. 
In its minute but glittering shops, its 
tiny palaces, its baths, its forum, its 
theatre, its circus — in the energy yet 



i^rruption, in the refinement yet the 
vice, of its people, you beheld a model 
of the whole empire. It was a toy, a 
plaything, a showbox, in whieh the 
gods seemed pleased to keep the re- 
presentation of the great monarchy of 
earth, and which they afterwards hid 
from time, to give to the wonder of 
posterity; — ^the moral of the maxim, 
that under the sun there is nothing 
new« 

Crowded in the glassy bay were the 
vessels of commerce and the gilded 
galleys for the pleasures of the rich 
citizens. The boats of the fishermen 
glided rapidly to and fro ; and a&r off 
you saw the tall masts of the fleet 
under the command of Pliny. Upon 
the shore sat a Sicilian, who, with 
vehement gestures and flexile fea- 
tures, was narrating to a group of 
fishermen and peasants a strange tale 
of shipwrecked mariners and friendly 
dolphhis :— just as at this day, in the 
modem neighbourhood, you may hear 
upon the Mole of Naples. 

Drawing his comrade from the 
crowd, the Greek bent his steps 
towards a solitaiy part of the beach, 
and the two friends, seated on a small 
crag which rose amidst the smooth 
pebbles, inhaled the voluptuous and 
cooling breeze, which, dancing over 
the waters, kept music with its' invi- 
sible feet. There was, perhaps, some- 
thing in the scene that invited them 
to silence and reverie. Clodius, shad- 
ing his eyes from the burning sky, 
was calculating the gains of the last 
week ; and the Greek, leaning upon 
his hand, and shrinking not from ^t 
sun, — his nation's tutelary [deity, — 
with whose fluent light of poesy, and 
joy, and love, his own veins were filled, 
gazed upon the broad expanse, and 
envied, perhaps, every wind that bent 
its pinions towards the shores of 
Greece. 

" Tell me, Clodius," said the Greek 
at last, '' hast thou ever been in level" 
Yes, very often." 
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** He who has loved often/' answered f own heart, for it still retains the 



GlftacnSy ** has loved never. There is 
bnt one Eros, though there are many 
counterfeits of him." 

'' The coanterfeits are not bad little 
^ods, upon the whole/' answered 
Olo<^ns. 

'* I agree with you,** returned the 
Gre^ ** I adore even the shadow of 
"hove ; bnt I adore himself yet more." 
** Art thou, then, soberly and eam- 
«Btiy in love ? Hast thou that feeling 
which the poets describe — a feeling 
that makes us neglect our suppers, 
forswear the theatre, and write el^esl 
I should never have thought it. You 
dissemble well" 

''I am not far gone enough for 
that^" returned Glaucus, smiling ; " or 
rather I say with TibuUus, — 

« He whom love rules, where'er his path may 
be. 
Walks safe and saored.' 

In fact, I am not in love ; but I could 
be if there were but occasion to see 
the object. Eros would light his 
torch, but the priests have given him 
no oil." 

"Shall I guess the object? — ^Is it 
not Diomed's daughter] She adores 
you, and does not affect to conceal it ; 
and, by Hercules, I say again and 
again, she is both handsome and rich. 
She will bind the door-posts of her 
husband with golden fillets." 

" No, I do not desire to sell myself. 
Diomed's daughter is handsome, I 
grant; and at one time, had she not 
been the grandchild of a freedman, I 

might have Yet no— she carries 

all her beauty in her face ; her man- 
ners are not maidenlike, and her 
mind knows no culture save that of 
pleasure." 

^You are ungrateful. Tell me, 
then, who is the fortunate virgin 1 " 

"You shall hear, my Clodius. 
Several months ago I was sojourning 
at Neapolis,* a city utterly to my 

* Naples. 



manners and stamp of its Greciaa 
origin, — and it yet merits the name 
of Parthenope, from its delicious air 
and its beautiful shores. One day I 
entered the temple of Minerva, to 
offer up my prayers, not for myself 
more than for the city on which 
Pallas smiles no longer. The temple 
was empty and deserted. The recol- 
lections of Athens crowded fast and 
meltingly upon me : imagining my-- 
self still alone in the temple, and 
absorbed in the earnestness of my 
devotion, my prayer gushed from my 
heart to my lips, and I wept as I 
prayed. I was startled in the midst 
of my devotions, however, by a de^ 
sigh; I turned suddenly round, and 
just behind me was a female. She 
had raised her veil also in prayer; 
and when our eyes met, methought a 
celestial ray shot from those dark and 
shining orbs at once into my soul. 
Never, my Clodius, have I seen mortal 
fiuse more exquisitely moulded: a 
certain melancholy softened and yet 
elevated its expression ; that unutter- 
able something which springs from the 
soul, and which our sculptors have 
imparted to the aspect of Psyche, 
gave her beauty I know not what of 
divine and noble; tears were roUing 
down her eyes. I guessed at once 
that she was also of Athenian lineage; 
and that in my prayer for Athens her 
heart had responded to mine. I spoke 
to her, though with a faultering yq^ 
— 'Art thou not, too, Athenian?' 
said I, ' beautiful virgin I ' At the 
sound of my voice she blushed, and 
half drew her veil across her fiice. — 
'My fore&thers' ashes/ said she, 
' repose by the waters of Ilyssus : my 
birth is of Neapolis ; but my heart, aa 
my lineage, is Athenian.' — ' Let us, 
then/ said I, 'make our offerings 
together;' and, as the priest now 
appeared, we stood side by side, while 
we followed the priest in his ceremo- 
I nial prayer ; together we touched the 
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knees ^ the goddoBs— -togeUier va 
laid our oUya gadaadB on tke altar. 
I lelt a stnmge emotiosi of aimoBt 
afterad tendermefis ai tliia oompamon- 
ahipu We, Btaoigera from a £u- and 
fidlen land, stood together and alone 
in that temple of our ooamtiy'a deitgr: 
iraa it not natoai that my heart 
ahouid yearn to ay oouatryviroinaa, 
for ao I might aoiely call her ] I felt 
as if I had known her for yeara ; and 
that simple rite ae«Enad, as by a 
mirade, to opei»te on the sympathies 
«nd ties of timo. Silently we left the 
temple, and I was abomt to ask her 
where ^le dwelt^ and if I might be 
permitted to visit h^, when a yonth, 
in whose featurea there was aome 
kindred resembknee to her own, and 
who stood upon the st^ of the faae» 
took her by the hand. She turned 
round and bade me iareweU. The 
crowd separated us; I saw h^ no 
more. On Psachiag my home I found 
letters, which obliged me to set out 
lor Athens, for my relations threat- 
esued me witii litigation oonoeming 
my inheritance. When that suit was 
happily over, I r«^paired ouoe more 
to ^eapolia; I instistutfid inquiries 
throughout the whole city, I oeold 
disoover no elue of my lost eountty- 
woman, and, hoping to lose in gaiety 
all remembrance of that beautiful 
apparition^ I hastened to plunge my> 
self amidst the luxuries of PompeU. 
This is all my history. I do not love ; 
but I remember and regret." 

A.a Clodius was about to reply, a 
slow and stately ^p approached 
them, and at the aound it made 
amongst the pebbles, ea^ turned, and 
each reoogniaed the noweomer. 

It was a man who had acaroely 
reaehod his fortieth year, of tall 
statur^ and of a thin but nervous and 
unewy frame. His skin, dark and 
bronzed, betrayed his £astem origin; 
and his features had something <2lfe^ 
in their outline (espocialiy in the diin, 
the lip^ and the hMiw)» save that the 



neae was scmiewhai raiaed and a<iui- 
line ; and the bones, hard and viaUile, 
fecbade that flesi^y and waving eon- 
tour which on l^e Orooian physio^- 
nomy preaerved eren In manhood the 
round and beantifdl curves of youthu 
His eyes, large and black as iht 
deepest n^t, shone with no varying 
and uncertain lustre. Adeep,thought- 
fulf and half melandholy oahn, seemed 
unaltcfably fixed in their nugestic 
and oommandh^ gene. His step and 
mien were peculiarly aedate and lofty, 
and aomething foreign in the fsshion 
and the sober huea 4xf his sweepdni^ 
gannents added to the imprasaive 
effect of his quiet countenanoe sftd 
stately form. Each of the young men, 
in saluting the naw^oomer, made 
mechanically, and with oaie to coan- 
ceal it from him, a slight gesture or 
sign with their fingers ; for Arbaces;, 
the Egyptian, was supposed to posseas 
the fatal gift of the evU eye. 

" The scene must, indeed, be beau- 
tiful," said Arbaces, with a cold 
though courteous smile, " which draws 
the gay Clodius, and Glaucus the all' 
admired, from the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city." 

** Is Nature ordinarily so unattrac- 
tive T** asked the Gree^ 

" To the dissipated— yes." 

** An austere reply, but scarcely a 
wise one. Pleasure delights in cour 
trasts ; it is from dissipation that we 
learn to enjoy solitude, and from 
solitude, dissipation." 

" So think the young philosophera 
of the Garden," relied the Egyptian ; 
'' they mistake lassitude for medita- 
tion, and ima^ne that, because they 
are sated with others^ they know the 
delight of loneliness. But not in such 
jaded bosoms can Nature awak^a that 
enthusiasm which alone draws from 
her chaste reserve all her unspeakable 
beauty ; she demands from you, not 
the exhaustion of passion, but all that 
fervour, from which you only seek, in 
adoring her, a releaae. When, young 
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Athenian, the moon revealed herself 
in yisions of light to Endymion, it 
was after a day passed, not amongst 
the feverish haunts of men, but on 
the Btill mountains and in the solitary 
valleys of the hunter." 

*' Beautiful simile ! " cried Glaucus ; 
''most unjust application! Exhaus- 
tion ! that word is for age not youth. 
By me, at least, one moment of satiety 
has never been known ! " 

Ag^n the Egyptian smiled* but his 
smile was cold and blighting^ and 
even the unimaginative Clodius froze 
beneath its light. He did not, how- 
ever, reply to the passionate exclama* 
-tdon of Glaucus ;; but, after a pause, 
h.e flaidy in a soft and melancho^ 
voice^ — 

''After a]l, you do right to enj<^ 
the hour while it smiles for you ; the 
rose soon withers, the perfume soon 
exhales. And we,OGlaueus! strangers 
In the land« and &r from our fia,therB' 
ashes, what is there left for us but 
pleasure or regret ] — ^for you the first, 
perhaps for me the last." 

The bright eyes of the Greek were 
suddenly suffused with tears. " Ah^ 
speak not, Arbaces," he cried — ''.speak 
not of our ancestors. Let us forget 
that there were ever other liberties 
than those of Borne ! And Glory ! — 
oh, vainly would we call her ghost 
from the fields of Marathon and 
Thermopylee!*' 

"Thy heart rebukes thee while 
then speakest^^ said the IJgyptian; 



"and in thy gaieties this night, thou 
wilt be more mindful of Lesena* than 
of Lais. Vcdef" 

Thus saying, he gathered his robe 
around him, and slowly swept away. 

" I breathe more freely," said Clo- 
dius. " " Imitating the Egyptians, we 
sometimes introduce a skeleton at our 
feasts. In truth, the presence of such 
an Egyptian as yon gliding shadow 
were ^>ectre enough to soar the 
richest grape of the Falemian." 

" Strange man 1 " said Glanoo^ 
musingly; ^yet^ dead though ho 
seem to pleasure^ and oold to tbd 
objects of the world* scandal belief 
him, or his house aiui his heart oonld 
tell a different tale." 

"Ah 1 there are whispers of odior 
orgies than those of Osiris in hk 
gloomy TuanfiloM, He is rich, to<^ they 
say. Oan we not get him amongst u% 
and teach him the charms of dice 1 
Pieasiire of pleasares ! hot fever of 
hope and fear ! inexpressible unjaded 
passion* how fieroely beautiful thou 
art, Gaming 1 " 

" Inspired — ^inspired ! " cried GhW" 
cu^ laughing; "the orade speaks 
poetry in Clodius. What micado 
nextl" ■ 



* Lennft* the hecoio sii0tr«w of Ariitogi* 
ton, vrhea. put to the tarturek bit out hec 
tongue, that the pain might not induce her 
to betray the conspiracy against the sons of 
Pt8i8ti»t«w. The «tstae of a UoneaB, erected 
in berlMOioar, wM to te aecn afcJktbeas is 
the time of BaiumiM* 
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^ABSHTAOB OF GIAUCXTS. — ^DKSORIPTION OV THE HOUSES OF POHPEIL— * 

A OLASSIO SBYBU 



"HMAYmx had g^yen to Glaucns every 
blessing but one : it had giren him 
beantj, health, fortune, genius, illus- 
trious descent, a heart of fire, a mind 
of poetry; but it had denied him the 
heritage of freedom. He was bom in 
Athens, the subject of Bome. Suc- 
ceeding early to an ample inheritance, 
he had indulged that inclination for 
travel so natural to the young, and 
had drunk deep of the intoxicating 
draught of pleasure amidst the gor- 
geous luxuries of the imperial court 

He "was an Alcibiades without 
ambition. He was what a man of 
imagination, youth, fortune, and 
talents, readily becomes when you 
deprive him of the inspiration of 
glory. His house at Bome was the 
theme of the debauchees, but also of 
the lovers of art ; and the sculptors of 
Greece delighted to task their skill in 
adorning the porticos and exedra of 
an Athenian. His retreat in Pompeii 
^alas I the colours are faded now, the 
walls stripped of their paintings ! — 
its main beauty, its elaborate finish of 
grace and ornament, is gone; — yet 
when first given once more to the day, 
what eulogies, what wonder, did its 
minute and glowing decorations create 
—its paintings — ^its mosaics ! Fas- 
fdonately enamoured of poetry and the 
drama> which recalled to Glaucus the 
wit and the heroism of his race, that 
fiiiry mansion was adorned with repre- 
sentations of ^chylus and Homer. 
And antiquaries, who resolve taste to a 
trade, have turned the patron to the pro- 
fessor, and still (though the error is now 
acknowledged) they style in custom. 



as they first named in mistake, the 
disburied house of the Athenian 
Glaucus "the house of the draxatio 

FOET." 

Previous to our description of this 
house, it may be as well to convey to 
the reader a general notion of the 
houses of Pompeii, which he will find 
to resemble strongly the plans of 
Vitruvius; but with all those difler- 
ences in detail, of caprice and taste, 
which, being natural to mankind, have 
always puzzled antiquaries. We shall 
endeavour to make this description as 
clear and unpedantic as possible. 

You enter then, usually, by a small 
entrance-passage (called wstibtdum), 
into a hall, sometimes with (but more 
frequently without) the ornament of 
columns; around three sides of this 
hall are doors communicating with 
several bed-chambers (among which 
is the porter's), the best of these being 
usually appropriated to country visi- 
tors. At the extremity of the hall, 
on either side to the right and left, if 
the house is large, there are two small 
recesses, rather than chambers, gene- 
rally devoted to the ladies of the 
mansion; and in the centre of the 
tessellated pavement of the hall is 
invariably a square, shallow reservoir 
for rain-water (classically termed tTii- 
plumum), which was admitted by an . 
aperture in the roof above ; the said 
aperture being covered at will by an 
awning. Kear this impluvium, which 
had a peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
the ancients, were sometimes (but at 
Pompeii more rarely than at Bome) 
placed images of the household gods ; 
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— the hospitable hearih, often men- 
tioned by the Roman poetB, and con- 
secrated to the Lares^ was at Pompeii 
almost invariably formed by a move- 
able hraaier; while in some comer, 
often the most ostentatious place, was 
deposited a huge wooden chest, oma- 
xnented and strengthened by bands of 
bronze or iron, and secured by strong 
hooks upon a stone pedestal so firmly 
as to defy the attempts of any robber 
to detach it from its position. It is 
supposed that this chest was the 
money-box, or coffer, of the master of 
the house ; though, as no money has 
been found in any of the chests dis- 
covered at Pompeii, it is probable that 
it was sometimes rather designed for 
ornament than use. 

In this hall (or atrium, to speak 
classically) the dients and visitors of 
inferior rank were usually received. 
In the houses of the more ''respect- 
able," an atrieruis, or slave peculiarly 
devoted to the service of the hall, 
was invariably retained, and his rank 
among his fellow-slaves was high and 
important. The reservoir in the 
centre must have been rather a dan- 
gerous ornament, but the centre of 
the hall was like the grass-plot of a 
college, and interdicted to the passers 
to and fro, who found ample space in 
the margin. Bight opposite the en- 
trance, at the other end of the hall, 
was an apartment {tMinum), in which 
the pavement was usually adorned with 
rich mosaics, and the walls covered 
with elaborate paintings. Here were 
usually kept the records of the fiunily, 
or those of any public office that had 
been filled by the owner : on one side 
oi^}uA saloon, if we may so call it, was 
oftei^ a dining-room, or tridinium; 
on the other side, perhaps, what we 
should now term a cabinet of gems, 
containing whatever curiosities were 
deemed most rare and costly; and in- 
variably a small passage for the slaves 
to cross to the further parts of the 
house, without passing the apartments 



thus mentioned* These rooms all 
opened on a square or oblong oolon* 
nade, technically termed peris^le. 
If the house was small, its bonndaiy 
ceased with this colonnade; and in 
that case its centre, however dirnimi- 
tive, was ordinarily appropriated to 
the purpose of a garden, and adorned 
with vases of flowers, placed upon 
pedestals: while under the colonnade^ 
to the right and left, were doon^ ad- 
mitting to bed-roonut,* to a second 
tridinium, or eating-room (for the 
ancients generally appropriated two 
rooms at least to that purpose, one 
for summer, and one for winter— or, 
perhaps, one for ordinary, the other 
for festive, occasions); and if the 
owner affected letters, a cabinet^ dig- 
nified by the name of libiaiy,— fora 
very small room was sufficient to ctmr 
tain the few rolls of papyrus which 
the ancients deemed a notable coUeo* 
tion of books. 

At the end of the perislyle was 
generally the kitchen. Supposing the 
house was large, it did not end with 
the peristyle, and the centre thereof 
was not in that case a garden, bat 
might be, perhaps, adorned with a 
fountain, or basin for fish ; and at its 
end, exactly opposite to the tablinum» 
was generally another eating-room, on 
either side of which were bed-roonu, 
and, perhaps, a picture saloon, or 
pinacatheoa.i' These apartments com- 
municated again with a square or 
oblong space, usually adorned on three 
sides with a colonnade like the peri* 
style, and very much resembling the 
peristyle, only usually longer. This 
was the proper viridariwrn, or garden, 
being commonly adorned with a foun- 
tain, or statues, and a profusion of 
gay flowers : at its extreme end was 



* The Romans had bed-ioomc appropriatad 
not only to the deep of night, hut also to th« 
day sleeta {euMcula diuma)» 

i In the stately palaces of Borneo thla^e^ 
tare-zoom generally oommimlffated with flw 
atrium« 
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A« gariieneT'fi konso;- on either aide, 
liMMith. tkeeol(Nniftde,veie sometimes, 
if tbe slse of tbe &(m% required ft^ 
aAdfitloaal rooma. 

At Pompeii, a aemrni or tikird story 
mui imly of faBportMMe, bein^ bmlt 
CBdy »bm a Bmall part ^ the hoose, 
ant ooBladiiing leona ftM* the riares ; 
difcing 1b thia nnpeet ft^m the more 
SMgnUkMAt edifiofls of Borne, which 
genen^ costaiBed the prine^al eat> 
iBg^room {ofFCGffimeuium) on themeomi 
floor. TIm apaiiments themiehes 
irare erdtnsrilx of amaU noe; ftfr in 
thoee MigMf al efimea they re<9^Te<K 
any extnu>rdlBary number of 'fintore 
in the pensile (ot pertioo), the l^IF, 
or the gwden; — and even their 
hanq«0t-room% hoirever eiabonkftely 
admed and eartlhiry selected in 
p^ot of a^Mct, irere of diminutfTe 
proportieiis ; far the intellectual tat- 
deaite, heimg fond of society, not of 
crowds, rarely feasted moie tlon nine 
at a tims, so that large dfnner^roems 
were not so necessaFy with them aa 
with in."* But the suite of rooms seen 
St osiod firem the entrance, must haf« 
had a rery impos&g e^^ : yon be- 
held at once the hail nehfy paved and 
painted— -the tab&n!Hi<-»the gntoeftil 
peristyle, and (if the honse extended 
fiurther) 1^ opposite banqnet-roem and 
the garden, wMch closed the yiew with 
some gos^ng fonnt at marble statoe. 

The leader wfll now hare a tolera- 
hie notion of thetPompeian houses, 
which resembled in some respects the 
Grecian, bat moetly theRoman &shion 
of domestie arehiteoture. In almost 
erery house there is some dii^renee 
in detail firom the rest, hat the prin- 
cipal outline is the same in aH. In 
aQ ycKi find the hall, thetabfinum, and 
the pnistyie, communicating with 
each other ; in all you find the walls 
ricWy painted; and in all the evi- 
dence of a people fond of the refining 

^*~~'~'~**~~*-^~^~~-- ■ II mn— Mn -r ni ■ n i ■ i-iiM 

• "When they eittertafnd vwy huge par- 
ties, the feast was usually serred in the hall. 



eteganctes of Hfe. The pmlty of tiie 
taste of the Pompelans m decoration: 
is, however, questionable : they were 
fbnd of the gaudiest eoloum, of fim- 
tastic designs ; tiiey often painted the 
lower half of their columns a bright 
red, leaving the rest nneoloured ; and 
where the garden was small, its wall 
was frequentFy tinted to deceive the 
eye as to its extent, imitatang tree% 
birds, temples, &&, in perspectivi»~« 
meretricious delusion which thegrace- 
ftrl pedantry of Pliny himself adopted^ 
with a complacent pride in ita 
msenmUy. 

Bat the house of Gfhmess was at 
once one of the smaHest, and yet one 
of the most adorned and finished of 
all the private mansions of Pompdii : 
it would be a model at this day 
Ibr the house of ''a sfngfe man in 
Mayfkir*— the envy and despair of 
the eoelibian purdiasers of buhl and 

Tou enter by a long and narrow 
wstSbule, on the fioor of which is the 
image of a dog in mosaic, with the 
well-known " Cave canem,"— or "Be- 
ware the dog.* On either side is a 
chamber of some size ; for the interior 
part of the house not being large 
enough to contain the two great divi- 
sions of private and pul^c apartments^ 
these two rooms ^v^ere set apart for the 
reception of visitors who neithw" by 
rank nor lkmi£arity were entitled to 
admission in the penetiaCb of the 
mansion. 

Advanemg up t!» vestibnle you 
enter aa atrium, that when first c^ 
covered was rich in painting^ which 
inpoini of expression would scarcely 
dragiace a Haphael. You may see 
them now transplanted to the Neapo- 
fitan Knseum ; th^ are still the ad- 
miration of eonnoissenra— they depict 
the parting of Aehil'les and Brisefs^ 
Who does not acknowledge the fi>ree, 
the vigour, the beauty, employed in 
deHneating the forms and fikces of 
Achiiles and the immort^d slave f 
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On one Mt ilw uMAvaa, a small 
Blaueaae admiiied to ih» apartsieiiti 
for the aUyes on the seoencl floerf 
there also were two or tkrae matt 
bed-rooms, the mitii of wbidi por- 
txacf ^ ^^ 'sip^ <>^ £arop% tha bsktit 
of the Amazons, &c. 

Tou BOW €Eatcr thetabfimzm, anross 
which, at eitbttr end, ban; ikh draper 
cicB of Tjriaa purple^ half withdrawn.* 
Ob the walls was depkted a po0t 
leadiat^ Ills Tersea to his Mends; and 
in the payement was iAsertad a fflBuQ 
and most exquisite mosaic, typkal cf 
the iantraetik>AB girm. hj the director 
of thiO stage to his ooaiediaBfl. 

Tou poascd thioagh thia nlean, amd 

entered the pwistgirle; asd hen (as I 

hawe said b^oro was waui\f the eaas 

-wttk the snudUr hovsea of Foapeii) 

tb» i&a&ffloii eofded. from each of 

the seren cohosna that adeemed this 

oonrt bmig festoons of garlands ; the 

centra sappl^dag the place of a gar* 

doi, Uoomttd with the larest fioweis 

pfabced in Tasee of white marble, that 

were supported on pedestals. At the 

left haad of this amall gard^ was a 

diminutiTe ftae, veaonl^iDg one d 

thoae BmaB da^lspfeced at the side 

a£ roads isi Cath<^ oecoitriei, and 

dedicated to the Peatatea; heftwe H 

stood a brosue trqiod: to> the left el 

the cdonnade wwe two small onbi- 

eid% or bed^rooma; to the light was 

the tricliiiiuiii, in which the g«este 

were now aaseinbled* 

This room is vsnalfy tamed by the 
antiquarifea €i Fi^lea ''The Chamber 
of Leda /' and in the beautiftit worik 
of Sir WUliam Gell, the reader will 
find azk engraving frooa that most de- 
heate and gtaeeful patntmg of Leda 
presenting her new-bom to her hva* 
band, ftom whieh the reom derires 
its name. Thai ehan&ing' apartment 
opened upon the fragrant gatdsn. 
Sound thio table of citreant wood, 

* Th« tabHmBM vmB atop seewrad at plea- 
oure by eUdin^-doors. 
f Tbe most valued wood^not the modem 



highly poiithed anddeficalety wrov^ht 
whh sSrer arabeaqves, woe placed 
the three co^ehetv iidiieh were yet 
more eommen at Pempea thaa the 
BMdaretalar eeat that had grown 
hMyinlo ftahioB at Bome; xad on 
these oKMBehes of bienie, stodded with 
ikher metah^were hdd thi^ qidltings 
oorered with efaibonte brDidery, and 
yielding Inxarfonaly to the pressure. 

** W^, I ntait own," sidd the ndile 
Pansa, "that your heaae, thoagh 
Bcareely htfger ^an a ease ibr one's 
fibohe, h a gem ef its kind. How 
beaatiftdliy painted is that parting of 
Achilles and Brisei8.i'--what a style ! 
*-what heads ^— -what a-*h»n ! " 

'^ Pndae firom Ptaiaa is lindeed ^q. 
ahte on aadi soh^ects^* said CTIedius 
gravely. * Why, tht pahitings en Ais 
walls !«-- Ah f theve is, indeed, the 
handofaZemisF'* 

" Yoa jOatter me^ a^ Clo^iwr; in- 
deed yon do;" qneththe 8ediIe,who 
was eeiebratod ^evgh PompeH for 
haring- the wont painti]^ in the 
woild ; ^r he waa patriot^, and p»> 
trenisad none hut Psmpeians. ^ Yon 
flatter me : but there is something 
piettj^-* JSdepoI, yes— in the colours, 
to say nolt^g of the design ; — and 
then ftN" the kitehen, my friends— ah ! 
that was an my ftmey.* 

"Whatisthedes^B^'said Glan- 
eas. ''I h«re net yet seen your 
kitdMn, thongh I hare often wit- 
nessed Uie exeelleiiee of its eheer.** 

^A eook, my Athenmn — a cook 
sacnfiekig the trophiee of his skill on 
the altar of Yesfea, with a beautifhl 
mursena (taken from the life) on a 
spH at a dktanee;— there is some 
inventioB thefe ! ** 

At that instant the slaves appeared, 
bearhig a tiny eerered with the first 
preparatlfeinitia of the feast Amidst 
deh^as %s, frerii herbs strewed with 
snow, anohofles^and eggs, were ranged 

cttTOivtrm. My k—no d Mend, Kr.W. S. 
Landor, oonjectures it with mtttlk 
bility to have been mahogany. 
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small cups of diluted wine sparingly 
mixed irith honey. As these were 
placed on the table, young slayes bore 
round to each of the five guests (for 
there were no more) the silver basin 
of perfumed water and napkins edged 
with a purple fringe. But the sddile 
ostentatiously drew forth his own 
napkin, which was not» indeed, of so 
fine a linen, but in which the fringe 
was twice as broad, and wiped lus 
hands with the parade of a man who 
felt he was calling for admiration. 

" A splendid mappa that of yours," 
said Clodius ; ** why, the fringe is as 
broad as a girdle t " 

"A trifle, my Olodius; a trifle! 
They tell me this stripe is the latest 
fiwhion at Borne : but Glaucus attends 
to these things more than I." 

*' Be propitious, Bacchus I " said 
Glaucus, inclining reverentially to a 
beautiful image of the god placed in 
the centre of the table, at the comers 
of which stood the Lares and the salt- 
holders. The guests followed the 
prayer, and then, sprinkling the wine 
on the table, they performed the 
wonted libation. 

This over, the convivialists reclined 
themselves on the couches, and the 
business of the hour commenced. 

''May this cup be my last!" said 
the young Sallust, as the table, cleared 
of its first stimulants, was now loaded 
with the substantial part of the enter- 
tainment, and the ministering slave 
poured forth to him a brimming 
eyathus — " May this cup be my last, 
but it is the best wine I have drunk 
at Pompeii I " 

** Bring hither the amphora^'' said 
Glaucus, " and read its date and its 
character." 

The slave hastened to inform the 
party that the scroll fiistened to the 
cork betokened its birth from Chios, 
and its age a ripe fifty years. 

'*How deliciously tiie snow has 
eooled it ! " said Pansa. "It is just 
enough." 



" It is like the experience of a man. 
who has cooled his pleasures suffi- 
ciently to give them a double zest," 
exclaimed Sallust. 

" It is like a woman's ' Ko,' " added 
Glaucus : " it cools, but to inflame the 
more." 

"When is our next wild-beast 
fight 1 '* said Clodius to Pansa. 

" It stands fixed for the ninth ide 
of August," answered Pansa : " on the 
day after the Vulcanalia ;— we have a 
most lovely young lion for the 
occasion." 

" Whom shall we get for him to 
eat?" asked Clodius. "Alas! there 
is a great scarcity of criminals. You 
must positively find some innocent or 
other to condemn to the lion, Pansa 1 " 

"Indeed I have thought very seri- 
ously about it of late," replied the 
aedile, gravely. " It was a most infill 
mous law that which forbade us to 
send our own slaves to the wild beasts. 
Not to let us do what we like with 
our own, that 's what I call an infringe- 
ment on property itsell" 

"Kot so in the good old days of 
the Bepublic," sighed Sallust. 

"And then this pretended mercy 
to the slaves is such a disappointment 
to the poor people. How they do 
love to see a good tough battle 
between a man and a lion ; and all 
this innocent pleasure they may lose 
(if the gods don't send us a good 
criminal soon) from this cursed law! " 

" What can be worse policy," sud 
C1o(£lu8, sententiously, "than to inter- 
fere with the manly amusements of 
the people?" 

"Well, thank Jupitor and the 
Fates ! we have no Kero at present," 
said Sallust 

"He was, indeed, a tyrant; he 
shut up our amphitheatre for ten 
years." a 

"I wonder it did not create a 
rebellion," said Sallust. 

"It very nearly did," returned 
Pansa, with his mouth full of wild boar. 
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Here the conyersatioii was inter- 
mpted for a moment by a flourish of 
flutes, and two shiTes entered with a 
Bin^^le dish. 

" Ah 1 what delica^ hast thou in 
store for us now, my Glaucusl" cried 
the young Sallust, with sparkling 
eyes. 

Sallust was only twenty-four, but he 
had no pleasure in life like eating — 
perhaps he had exhausted aU the 
others ; yet had he some talent, and 
an excellent heart — as far as it went. 
*' I know its fece, by Pollux ! " cried 
Pansa. "It is an Ambradan Kid. 
Ho ! " (snapping his fingers, an usual 
signal to the slaves,) " we must pre- 
pare a new libation in honour to the 
new-comer." 

*' I had hoped," said Glaucus, in a 
melancholy tone, "to have procured 
yon some oysters from Britain ; but 
the winds that were so cruel to Caesar 
hare forbid us the oysters." 

" Are they in truth so delicious 1 " 
asked Lepidus, loosening to a yet more 
luxurious ease his ung^lded tunic. 

*' Why, in truth, I suspect it is the 
distance that gires the flayour ; they 
want the richness of the Brundusium 
oyster. But at Home, no supper is 
complete without them." 

** The poor Britons ! There is some 
good in them after all," said Sallust. 
" They produce an oyster I " 

" I wish they would produce us a 
gladiator," said the SBdile, whose pro- 
yident mind was musing oyer the 
wants of the amphitheatre. 

" By Pallas I " cried Glaucus, as his 
fitvourite slaye crowned his steaming 
locks with a new chaplet, " I love 
these wild spectacles well enough 
when beast fights beast ; but when a 
man, one with bones and blood like 
ours, is coldly put on the arena, and 
torn limb from limb, the interest is 
too horrid: I sicken — ^I gasp for 
breath — ^I long to rush and defend 
him. The yells of the populace seem 
to me more dire than the yoices of 
No. 112. 



the Furies chasing Orestes. I rejoice 
that there is so little chance of that 
bloody exhibition for our next show I" 

The sedile shrugged his shoulders. 
The young SaUust, who was thought 
the best-natured man in Pompeii, 
stared in surprise. The gracefiil 
Lepidus, who rarely spoke for fear 
of disturbing his features, ejaculated 
"Hercle!" The parasite Glodius mut- 
tered " JBdepol!" and the sixth ban- 
queter, who was the umbra of Clodius,* 
and whose duty it was to echo his richer 
friend, when he could not praise him, — 
the parasite of a parasite, — ^muttered 
also " .fidepol !" 

" Well, you Italians are used to these 
spectacles ; we Greeks are more mer- 
ciful. Ah, shade of Pindar! — the 
rapture of a true Grecian game — ^the 
emulation of man against man— the 
generous strife — the half-mournful 
triumph— so proud to contend with 
a noble foe, so sad to see him oyer- 
come I But ye understand me not." 

" The kid is exceUent," said Sallust. 

The slaye, whose duty it was to 
carye, and who yalued himself on his 
science, had just performed that office 
on the kid to the sound of music, his 
knife keeping time, beginning with 
a low tenor, and accomplishing the 
arduous feat amidst a magnificent 
diapason. 

"Your cook is, of course, from 
Sicily?" saidPftnsa. 

" Yes, of Syracuse." 

" I will play you for him," said 
Glodius. " We will haye a game be- 
tween the courses." 

" Better that sort of game, certainly, 
than a beast fight ; but I cannot stake 
my Sicilian — ^you haye nothing so 
precious to stake me in return." 

" My Phillidar-my beautiful dan- 
cing girl!" 

" I neyer buy women," said the 
Greek, carelessly re-arranging his 
chaplet. 

• Se€ note (6) at the end. 
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Thfi nmBioiaBSy ▼ho veie «iati«Md. 
in tke portico wiUiMit, had coounancad 
ttueir office vith Um ld4; 1ik4^ aK)v 
disooted thft nelodf ibIo & aMre soft, 
a SBOxe gtffp jet it smj he a jnon 
initeUeetqal «traiai and th^ohanted 
that aoBg of fiorape b^gianii^, '' Far-, 
aieaa odi," Jitc^ BO^JB^OBsaUe to tmis- 
late, and whisk theiy imagixked appli- 
cable to« least thu^ efifeiiunAte as it- 
seems io vlh, iras simfle enei^h ior 
the gergeous seveby of the tjne. We 
ace ivitBflesiBg the domestiB, and aot 
the i^Eineelj feMt-*-<the eatartainment 
of A gentleman^ Bot an en^MEoc or a 
senator. 

"Ah, good old Sorace T ssid Sal- 
InstyOomfkaasiona^y; ''he sang well 
of, feasts and gn^, Irat Jiot like oor, 
modem poets." 

'<The immortal f^ulTins, for in- 
stanoe," SMd Clodins. '. 

*'Ah, Falyiae^ the' immortal i" itaid 
the umbra. 

''And Spnrsona; and Caios Mutiiis 
who wrote three ei^ in a year — 
cocild Horace do that, or YirgU either? " 
said Lep&duft. " Those old poets all 
fell into the misti^ of copiying sculp- 
ture instead of paiating. Simplici^ 
and repose — that was their notion; 
but we modems haye £]«, and pas- 
sion^ and energy — ^we never sleep, we 
imitate the colours of painting, its life, 
and its action. Immortal f ulvius ) " 

" By the way," said IBaUust, " have 
you seen the new ode by Spursena, in 
honour of our JlgTptianlsisI It is mag- 
nificent— the true religious ferroiir." 

" Isis Beems a fanroorlte diwiil^ at 
Pompeii," said Gttaueus. 

" Yes 1 " sadd Pansa^ " she is ea- 
ceediugly in repute just at this mo- 
ment; her statue has been uttexing 
the most remarkable osacles. I am 
not superstitious, but I must confess 
that she has more than once assisted 
me materially in my magistracy with 
her advice. Her priests are so pious, 
too I none of your gay, none of your 
proud, ministers of Jupiter and For- 



tue : th^ w»Ul hai^ffteti eat iioaHkt, 
aadpaaatfaagteatoryartefihe^niiBM' 
in artttoty 4eytign J ** 

"An example to our other .pt&M^ 
hcK>d«,adMd]-^«|idt0r'ftteKpi«iRaiitB 
refianoisig -vu^" aaid LeyiriiBii ^thm^ 
was a ipeat .Mfermar far aU tet hmt- 
self. 

" They 4H|y thai Ajrhftcaa the iBgyp- 
tian haa in^paorted soaie neat aefeam: 
arteries 4o the pri«ta of Isls»" ^^ 
served fiflUast* "fie^txiaats hie defloeiit 
&o» the rMer«f fiamnea^ awldeolaraft 
ikak in Us liMB%'the secwte of re- 
motest a»tiqnity ave tiMisored." 

" He certain^ poesesaes the gift^ 
the einl ^^"-emd CQe^s. " If Iforar 
oome npon. that Medusa front wj(th0«^ 
the previous charm, I am'Suie-toJbatt 
a &voiirite hone^ or Utaow ih»'tcBMB* 
iBAe tisies muniUDg." 

" The l»t would he diideed.amJE»- 
deJ " said fiaUuat, gsave^. 

" How meanyon^ SaBust f^ittaimdt 
the gameatery wUlh a flushed brow. 

" I mean, what you would hioptie b» 
if Ifila^edoftai with toil; and thoii 
is— noiihing." 

C!lodiiisa(MnBei»d<on]gr h^ smile «C 



" If Arbaoes wave not so xich," 
Pansa, with a stately .ait, " I shoiild 
stretch m^ nathoidty a Httle, and in- 
qone into the troth of the r^ort whkJi 
calls him tea astrek>ger iand a floraerer. 
Agrippa, when ladjle of Some, banished 
aUaueh terrible •catiaens. Butarudb 
man — ^it is the duty of an sdile 4o 
protect the jidL 1 " 

" What thitik you of this neweect^ 
which I am tcdd has even a fewpreefr* 
^jrtes in Peiiaipedi, these foSowen of 
the Hebrew ^^d — ^Cfanstus?*' 

" Oh, mere apeouhitive vialonajnea/' 
said Oloddus ; " they have not a single 
gentleman amongst them; their prose- 
lytes are poor, inaignifieant, ignorant 
people ! " 

, ^ I ^ ^^^^_^____^j_^^.j^.^^^.^_ _^fc^i^^J II I Bill la^ ■ I 

* Camf at Cani9Uke,t}» kmafltihrowofc 
Sice. 
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" Who ought, hffwreyer, to be crud- 1 
fied for &«ar .UMpfaen^c," mM Sitmsk, 
with vehoBGiioe: ^'thpj'ABOi.y ^enns 
sod Sfxrre ! IfttssiviLe 1b ilnft 'amyflier 
name for aiSheist. Xetme cuitoh iham, 
that 's all." 

The secMl ««aiae ^mn <9BnB»*-the 
feastent ^11 %Mik 'on i^ext eoniSiefl — 
there ttbb a pause -WbSle thqQrlisteQed 
to ihe fioH Yoioes of the Soutlvy and 
the music of the ArcadiaiLMttd. Glan- 
cus mm 4he wMfc ttk'pb toAUte least 
inclined "fx) iimft: 'ffae sSeneey Inrt 
Ch>dios Iregan a&roa^ to tMiik ihat 
iihi^ .wasted .time, 

"Bene vdbia! (ybur jMHh!) my 
Glancus/' said he, qnaSBaig a cup to 
each 'letter tJT the Oree(b*s name, with 
the ease of the pcacfised drialBer. 
*' Will you not be^iTengsd aa. your 111- 
jforliDie -cf ^wtflidny^ HBbb^ 'tire nlice 
court us." 

" As you w3t'* said Qlaucna. 

^ The (fiee in flirniittea^ aaid I al 
sft^BIel*** Mud Pana% anngidtaruil^ ; 
*' it is against all law." 

-^iKot inyonr^nesoHe, gnn« JEVnna," 
iQtcuned C^ddiin, latAing Ibe -^e in 
a long box ; " your preseiMe reBtiains 
aniiMiiie: iti0n0t^flie'aimg,biri>the 
flKccas ^ the i^iqg, ihat -harts." 

-^WhBt wisdomr mtfttardl the 
umbra. 

»^eil, I wHI look wootlMr ^way," 
Midtheadfie. 

^ Jfot y«fc, goed TflD«i7 ilofc ns wtiH 
fill we lame sipped," -atid <3Maii<nis. 

<31odnus veliietanfly yidMnd, coiBBei&- 
faig Ms ivzation with a yawn. 

^ 9e gapes te 'devour "the gold," 
whispered liepidne ta iSalhitft, m a 
qaotatimi from iiie Auhikirkb of 
PhniiuB. 

^ Ah ! howw^ IlE!iDWliheBei9<%pi, 
who hdd all they 'tomch," answered 
Silhist, in the same tone, and cnrtof 
the woae play. 

'7ke ihifrd ooane, eonsisUi^ of a 
variety of fruits, fostaeloo nuts, flweet- 
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aa2 conAettonvy ^oiv 
^tiirod joto a iimiBazid •fcatwrtie and 
any jdmpeB, was iiwr ]daeed upon the 
tscbfe .; tttd ibe aaiuBrtn, •orsttfladatftB, 
>to «G!t ^then Ite ute ^ivdach had 
thitherto bean Jmnded Touid i» thB 
^gmsto) hi large jags ef glan, eacft 
haaiing «pen it 4he sehBdala U iti 
age and quality. 

''Taste this Lesbian, my PaDfla^" 
SMd SaUust ; "it is excellent.' 

" It is not very old," said Glaucos, 
''but it has been made precocious^ 
13te ourselres, by being put to the 
fire : — ^the wine to ^tyb flames of Yul- 
eaa — we^ th»fle of has wife— to whooe 
honour I pour this cup." 

" It is delicate," said P&asa^ " but 
there is perhaps .ilie least jpariiole too 
much of rosin, ia its 'flayeas." 

"What a ibeantifiil •mipt'' cried 
ClodioB, taking op eooe off tranifpatent 
crysta!], the handles of which were 
wrought with gem% and twisted in 
the shape of serponti^ the &yourite 
fashion at Poaopen. 

" Mfis ring," said Olaneas, iaking 
a costly jewel from the first joint of 
Ms finger and hanging it on the 
. handle, " grrea it a lieher ehow, and 
renders it hssB unvfurthy-irfiifay aecept- 
ance, my Clodius, on whom may the 
gods bestow health and fortune, long 
and oft to crown it to the brim ! " 

" You are too generous, Glaucus,** 
said the gamester, handingiihe cop to 
his slave ; "hirt yvnr love gives it a 
double value." 

" This cup to the Gbaces ! " said 
Pans^ and he thidee emptied his 
caliz. The gneste followed his 
example. 

" We have appointed no director ta 
the feast," cried Sallust. 

" Let us tibrow for Mm, then," said 
Olodius, iiatthng the dice-box. 

"Nay," cried Ghiucus, "no cold 
and trite director for us : no dictator 
of the banquet ; no rex conmvn. Have 
not the Bomans sworn never to obey 
a king ? Shall we he less free than 

c2 
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your ancestors t Ho ! musicians, let 
ns hare the song I composed the other 
night : it has a Terse on this sabject, 
' The Bacchic hymn of The Hoars/ " 
The musicians struck their instru- 
ments to a wild Ionic air, while the 
youngest voices in the band chanted 
forth, in Qreek words, as numbers, the 
following strain : — 

THB BYENINO HYMN OF THE 
HOUR& 

X. 

Throiigh the unnimirr day, through the wesry 
day. 
We have glided long ; 
Ere we tpeed to the Night through* her por- 
tals grey, 
Hail us with song I— 
With song, with song. 
With a bright and joyous Bong ; 
Saoh as the Cretan maid. 

While the twilight nude her holder. 
Woke, high through the ivy shadOt 

When the wine-god first oonsoled her. 
From the hush'd, low-breathing skies, 
Half-ehut look'd their starry eyei^ 
And all around, 
With a loving sound. 
The ^gean waves were creeping : 
On her lap lay the lynx's head ; 
Wild thyme was her bridal bed ; 
And aye through each tiny space. 
In the greoi vine's green embrace^ 
The Fauns were slily peeping :— 
The Fauns, the prying Fauns— 
The arch, tiie laughing Fauns—, 
The Fauns were slily peeping ! 

n. 

Flagging and faint are we 

With our ceaseless flight 
And dull shall our journey be 
Through the realm of night. 
Bathe us, O bathe our weary wings 
In the purple wave, as it freshly springs 
To your cups from the fount of light— 
From the fount of light— from the fount of 

light; 
For there when the sun has gone down in 
night, 
There in the bowl we find him. 
The grape is the well of that summer snn. 
Or rather the stream that he gased upon. 
Till he left in truth, like the Thespian 
youth,* 
His soul, as he gazed, behind him. 



* Narcissus. 



DI. 

Aoap to JofTB, and aoap to Love, 
And a enp to the son of Maia, 
And honour with threes the hand jnae-lkw. 

The hand of the bright Aglaia. 
Bat shioe every bud in the wnath of 
pleasore 
Ye owe to the sister HiM», 
No stfaited cups, in a formal mtunn, 

The Bromiaa law makes ours. 
He honours us most who gives us most. 
And boastii, with a Bacchanal's honest 
boast. 
He never will eomU the treaspne. 
Fastty we fleet, then seiae our wings. 
And plunge us deq^ in the sparkling springs ; 
And ayo, as we rise with a dripping plume. 
Well scatter the epray round the garland's 
bloom. 
We glow— we glow. 
Behold, as the girls of the Eastern wave 
Bore once with a shout to their crystal cave 
The price of the Mysian Hybw, 
Even so— even so. 
We have caught the young god in our warm 

embrace* 
We hurry him on in our laughing race ; 
We hurry him on, with a whoop and song. 
The cloudy rivers of night along— 
Ho, ho !— we have caught thee, Psaas ! 

The guests applauded loudly. When 
the poet is your host, his Terses are 
sure to charm. 

" Thoroughly Greek," said Lepidus : 
"the wildness, force, and eneigy of 
that tongue, it is impossible to imitate 
in the Roman poetry." 

"It is, indeed, a great contrast," 
said Clodius, ironically at heart, though 
notinappearance, "to the old-fashioned 
and tame simplicity of that ode of 
Horace which we heard before. The 
air is beautifully Ionic : the word puts 
me in mind of a toast — Companions, 
I give you the beautiful lone." 

" lone I — ^the name is Greek," said 
Glaucus, in a soft roice. " I drink the 
health with delight. But who islone?" 

" Ah ! you have but just come to 
Pompeii, or you would deserve ostra- 
cism for your ignorance," said Lepidus, 
conceitedly : " not to know lone, is not 
to know the chief charm of our city." 

" She is of the most rare beau ty," 
said Pansa ; " and what a voice 1" 
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'* She can feed only on nightrngales' 
tongues/ said Clodius. 

"Nightmgales' tongaes 1 — beaatifiil 
thonght ! " sighed the umbra. 

** Enlighten me J beseech yon/' said 
GlancnB. 

'' Know then — ** began Lepidas. 
'' Let me speak/ cried Glodios ; 
''you dravl ont your words as if you 
spoke tortoises." 

** And you speak stones/ muttered 
the coxcomb to himself, as he fell 
hack disdainfully on his couch. 

''Know then, my Glaucus/ said 
Glodius, " that lone is a stranger who 
has but lately come to PompeiL She 
nngs like Sappho, an4 her songs are 
her own composing; and as for the 
tibia, and the cithara, and the lyre, I 
know not in which she most outdoes 
the Muses. Her beauty is most daz- 
zling. Her house is perfect ; such 
taste — such gems — such bronzes! 
She is rich, and generous as she is 
rich." 

** Her loyers, of course," said Ghiu- 
CUB, "take care that she does not 
starve; .and money lightly won is 
always lavishly spent." 

"Her lovers — ah, there is the 
enigma ! lone has but one vice — she 
is chaste. She has all Pompeii at her 
feet, and she has no lovers : she will 
not even marry." 

** No lovers !" echoed Glaucus. 
".No ; she has the soul of Vesta, 
with the girdle of Yenus." 

"What refined expressions!" said 
the umbra. 

" A miracle ! " cried Qlaucus. " Can 
we not see her 1" 

" I will take you there this evening," 
said Clodius ; " meanwhile — >" added 
he, once more rattling the dice. 

" I am yours t " said the complaisant 
Glaucus. " Pansa^ turn your fiEuse I " 

Lepidus and SaJlust pUyed at odd 
and even, and the umbra looked on, 
while Glaucus and Clodius became 
gradually absorbed in the chances of 
the dice. 



" By Pollux ! " cried Glaucus, '* this 
is the second time I have thrown the 
caniculn" (the lowest throw). 

"Now Yenus befriend me!" said 
Clodius, rattling the box for several 
moments. " Alma Yenus — it is 
Yenus herself!" as he threw the 
highest cast, named from that god- 
dess, — whom he who wins money, 
indeed, usually propitiates ! 

" Yenus is ungrateful to me," said 
Glaucus, gaily; " I have always sacri- 
ficed on her altar." 

"He who plays with Clodius," 
whispered Lepidus, "will soon, like 
Plautus's Curculio, put his pallium 
for the stakes." 

" Poor Glaucus ! — ^he is as blind as 
Fortune herself," replied Sallust, in 
the same tone. 

" I will phiy no more," said Glaucus; 
" I have lost thirty sestertia." 

" I am sorry — ,** began Clodius. 

" Amiable man ! " groaned the 
umbra. 

"Not at all!" exclaimed Glaucus; 
"the pleasure I take in your gain 
compensates the pain of my loss." 

The conversation now grew general 
and animated; the wine circulated 
more fr«ely; and lone once more be- 
came the subject of eulogy to the 
guests of Glaucus. 

" Instead of outwatching the stars, 
let us visit one at whose beauty the 
stars grow pale," said Lepidus. 

Clodius, who saw no chance of re- 
newing the dice, seconded the pro- 
posal ; and Glaucus, though he civilly 
pressed his guests to continue the 
banquet, could not but let them see 
that his curiosity had been excited by 
the praiBes of lone: they therefore 
resolved to adjourn (all, at least, but 
Pansa and the umbra) to the house of 
the fiur Greek. They drank, there- 
fore, to the health of Glaucus and of 
Titus — ^they performed their last liba- 
tion — ^they resumed their slippers — 
they descended the stairs— passed the 
illumined atrium— and walking un- 
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UMen 99&t 1dM< jftoMo do^ piBntad' on 
Ibe lliriihrilrf €>iiiMk tiieflMetres- b«^ 
neath the ll||^t«ff 4h» noeii jusi lim, 
fai^tiie livdiy aaii ttSSL «POvdedf streets 

They pMMd Ika jemHers' furtac, 
■piirlrthirg witkligkts, engirt aad lo- 
iBoted by th» gema disptaiyed mrilM 
■hope, uuit arrived ak laaft tA t&e 4iMr 
of lone. Tho ingMMle hfawJ nifek 
ivtm of]nnpB;cifflidB»«f emhveitfered 
pofple hm^ o»eitheT ajHartuo-oilhe 
tablinmn, whose waita ani Moaue 
pflPBBMaafc glowed with the ndiest 
•BiMuftof the artiil;ariiBKbr«h« 



poitfoowhiA MiRUUudBd 19i0 odSoi'ous 
▼iridariiim they tm m i leae, ilioilj 
HuiimuidedbyadiBigaBfAappfcudi 1 iq^' 

guests. 

whispered Qlaacus, ere he 

tho jMuiaC^leL 
^IFo, she- ih from lieapottk" 
^TSetspcXbt^ eeltoedCHaMiw;: 

at that moment the gMWp^ 

ait etthor aide of lom-, gwre to 

▼low thai Mght) that 

beauty, ii4^h ht moatts 

down upoB Hio wataraof his 
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CHAPTER IT. 



We left AHiaces upcm tke Aores of 
^ke nooit'daj flea, after he bad parted 
ftoBX Olancus and hijir companion. As 
fte approaehed to iStts more crowded 
part of the bay, he paused and gazed 
upon that animated scene with folded 
crmff, and a bitter 8a9e npott Ms dark 
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enerviile^ iirih<^ in fLfSt mibnagfiui- 
tire sensnality^ cannot coojeeiye or 
dream! Ptod on, plod on, fools of 
ambilSon and of ayarioe f your petty 
thirst Ibr fiBces and qinestorahipfiy and 
tdl the mummery of serrilo power, 
provokes my laughter and vaj soom. 
My p(Mrer can extend wherever man 
belieres, 1 ride orer the souls that 
i3te porpfe reils,. Thebes may faS, 
Egypt be a name; the world itself 
fhrnishes the smbj[ects of Arbaees.* 

Thus saymg, the ISgyptian mov«d 
slowly on; and^ entering the town, 
his talt iigaxs towered above the 
crowded throng of the fbram;^ and 
swept tonrardiB the. smaS but graceM 
temple consecrated to Hsia.'^ 

nat edifice was then but of recent 
erection ; the andent temple liad been 
thrown dbwn in the earthquake six- 
teea years befbre, and the new buHd- 
tag had become as much in vogue 
with the versat^ Ptonpeians as a new 
church or a new preacher may be with 
us. The oracles of the goddess «fc 
Fompefi were indeed rema^able, not 
more for the mysterieus language in 
which they were clothed, than for the 
crecGlt which waa attached to their 
mandates and predictions. If tSiey 
were not dictated by a dMsity, th^ 
were framed at least by a proibund 
knowledge of mankind ; theytappHed 
theHMehes exactly to the circum- 
stances of individuate, and made a 
notable contrast to thfi vague and 
foose genenditiesof their rival temptes. 
As Arbaces now arrived at the rails 

wliich separated the ptofSuie from the 

i f ■ .. 

* See note (d) at the end. " 



•Gulftr, dupes, ftoBr, that ye aref" 
onttered he to himse^; * whether 
ImsinesB or pleasure, tra<le or refigion, 
Ite yourpni'Buit, you are equaHy cheated 
lyyihe passrons that ye shoutdlralto! 
How I coitfd loathe you, if I did not 
faite — ^yes;^ hate f €h:eek or Itoman^ 
it is from us, from the detrk tore of 
Ifeypt, that ye have stolen the fire 
tlut g^ves you souls. Tour knowledge 
—your poesy — your laws — your artsr— 
your barbarous mastery of war (all 
iLOwtame and mutilated^ when com- 
pared with ^ba vast original!) — ye 
have filched, as a slare filcheer ^ 
fragments of the fbast, from ms f And 
now, ye mimics of a mimic } — ^Bomans, 
ftrsoothf the mushroom herd of rob- 
bers l^ye are our masters ! the pyrar 
tnaiB took down na more on the race 
of Barneses- — the eagle cowers over 
tiie serpeftt of the !Rlle. Oar masters 
-—■BO, not mine. My soul, by the 
power of ii0 wisdom, controls and 
dbains you, though the fetters are 
mseen., So long as oraft can master 
Ibree, so long as religion haa a cave 
from which oracles can dupe mankind, 
iSte wlae hold an empire over earth. 
Bven from your vices Arbaces distils 
his pleasures ; — pleasures unproBuaed 
by vtdjgar eyes — pJeasures vast, 
wisafthy, inexhaustible, of which your 
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sacred place, a crowd, compoeed of all 
dasses, but especially of the com- 
mercial, collected, breathless and 
rererential, before the many altars 
which rose in the open court. In the 
walls of the cella, elevated on seven 
steps of Parian marble, various statues 
stood in niches, and iJiose walls were 
ornamented with the pomegranate 
consecrated to Isis. An oblong pedes- 
tal occupied the interior building, on 
which stood two statues, one of Isis, 
and its companion represented the 
silent and mystic Orus. But the 
building contained many other deities 
to grace the court of the Egyptian 
deity: her kindred and many-titled 
Bacchus, and the Cyprian Yenus, a 
Grecian disguise for herself, rising 
from her bath, and the dog-headed 
Anubis, and the ox Apis, and various 
Egyptian idols of uncouth form and 
unknown appellations. 

But we must not suppose that, 
among the cities of Magna Grsecia, 
Isis was worshipped with those forms 
and ceremonies which were of right 
her own. The mongrel and modem 
nations of the South, with a mingled 
arrogance and ignorance, confounded 
the worships of all climes and ages. 
And the profound mysteries of the 
Kile were degraded by a hundred me- 
retricious and frivolous admixtures 
from the creeds of Cephisus and of 
Tibur. The temple of Isis in Pompeii 
was served by Boman and Greek 
priests, ignorant alike of the language 
and the customs of her ancient vo- 
taries ; . and the descendant of the 
dread Egyptian kings, beneath the 
appearance of reverential awe, secretly 
laughed to scorn the puny mummeries 
which imitated the solemn and typical 
worship of his burning clime. 

Banged now on either side the steps 
was the sacrificial crowd, arrayed in 
white garments, while at the summit 
stood two of the inferior priests, the 
one holding a palm-branch, the other 
a slender sheaf of com. In the nar- 



row passage in front thronged the 
bystanders. 

" And what," whispered Arbaoes to 
one of the bystanders, who was a mear- 
chant engaged in the Alexandrian 
trade, which trade had probably first 
introduced in Pompeii the worship 
of the Egyptian goddess — "What 
occasion now assembles you before the 
altars of the venerable Isis? Itseenus, 
by the white robes of the group before 
me, that a sacrifice is to be rendered ; 
and by the assembly of the priests, 
that ye are prepared for some oracle. 
To what question is it to vouchsafe a 
reply r' 

" We are mepwhants," replied the 
bystander (who was no other than 
Diomed) in the same voice, ''who 
seek to know the fiite of our vessels, 
which sail for Alexandria to-morrow. 
We are about to offer up a sacrifice 
and implore an answer from the god- 
dess. I am not one of those who have 
petitioned the priest to sacrifice, as 
you may see by my dress, but I have 
some interest in the success of the 
fleet; — by Jupiter! yes. I have a 
pretty trade, else how could I live in 
these hard times 1 '' 

The Egyptian replied gravely, — 
" That though Isis was properly the 
goddess of agriculture, she was no 
less the patron of commerce." Then 
turning his head towards the east> 
Arbaces seemed absorbed in silent 
prayer. 

And now in the centre of the steps 
appeared a priest robed in white from 
head to foot, the veil parting over the 
crown ; two new priests relieved those 
hitherto stationed at either comer, 
being naked half-way down to the 
breast, and covered, for the rest, in 
white and loose robes. At the same 
time, seated at the bottom of the 
steps, a priest commenced a solemn 
air upon a long wind-instrument of 
music. Half-way down the steps stood 
another flamen, holding in one hand 
the votive wreath, in the other a white 
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wand; while, adding to the picturesque 
scene of that eastern ceremony, the 
stately ibis (bird sacred to the Egyptian 
worship) looked mutely down from the 
wall upon the rite, or stalked beside 
the altar at the base of the steps. 

At that altar now stood the sacri- 
ficial flamen.* 

The countenance of Arbaces seemed 
to lose all its rigid calm while the 
aruspices inspected the entrails, and 
to be intent in pious anxiety — ^to re- 
joice and brighten as the signs were 
declared &yourable, and the fire began 
bright and clearly to consume the 
sacred portion of the TicUm amidst 
odours of myrrh and frankincense. 
It was then that a dead silence fell 
over the whispering crowd, and the 
priests gathering round the.cella^ 
another priest, niJ^ed save by a cinc- 
ture round the middle, rushed forward, 
and dancing with wild gestures, im- 
plored an answer from ike goddess. 
He ceased at last in ezhaua^tion, and 
a low murmuring noise was heard 
within the body of the statue ; thrice 
the head moved, and the lips parted, 
and then a hollow voice uttered these 
mystic words : — 

"There aiewayes like chargenthatmeetand 

glow. 
There are graves ready wrought in the 

rocks below: - 
On the brow of the future the dangers 

lour. 
But blest are your barks in the fearful 

hour." 

The voice ceased — the crowd 
breathed more freely — ^the merchants 
looked at each other. " Nothing can 
be more plain," murmured Diomed ; 
** there is to be a storm at sea, as there 
very often is at the beginning of 
autumn, but our vessels are to be 
saved. beneficent Isis !" 

" Lauded eternally be the goddess !* 
said the merchants : ''what can be less 
equivocal than her prediction V' 

* See a singular piotnre, in the Museum 
of Naples, of an Egyptian laorifioe. 



Bai»ng one hand in sign of uI^um) 
to the people, for the rites of Isis en- 
joined what to the lively Pompeians 
was an impossible suspense from the 
use of the vocal organs, the chief 
priest poured his libation on the altar, 
and after a short concluding prayer 
the ceremony was over and the con- 
gregation dismissed. StUl, however, 
as the crowd dispersed themselvea 
here and there, the Egyptian lingered 
by the railing, and when the space be- 
came tolerably cleared, one of the 
priests, approaching it, saluted him 
with great appearance of friendly 
fiuniliarity. 

The countenance of the priest was 
remarkably unprepossessing — his 
shaven skull was so low and narrow 
in the front as nearly to approach to 
the conformation of that of an African 
savage, save only towards the temples, 
where, in that organ styled acquisi- 
tiveness by the pupils of a science 
modem in name, but best practicall|y 
known (as their sculpture teaches us) 
amongst the ancients, two huge and 
almost preternatural protuberances 
yet more distorted the unshapely 
head; — around the brows the skin 
was puckered into a web of deep and 
intricate wrinkles— -the eyes, dark and 
small, rolled in a muddy and yellow 
orbit— the nose, short yet coarse, was 
distended at the nostrils like a satyr^s 
— and the thick but pallid lips, the 
high-cheek bones, the livid and motley 
hues that struggled through the pardb- 
ment skin, completed a eountenanoe 
which none could behold without 
repugnance, and few without terror 
and distmst : whatever the wishes of 
the mind, the animal frame was well 
fitted to- execute them ; the wiiy 
muscles of the throat, the broad chest, 
the nervous hands and lean gaunt 
arms, which were bared above the 
elbow, betokened a form capable alike 
of great active exertion and passive 
endurance. 

''Calenus/' said the f^gyptian to 
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inproved the iraioe •f t&o fltiritiM bsik^ 
1^ atteaduLg to my floggralioii ; and 
ycpoBT yoKMB' nB& esoeftent* Alir^jii 
prophesy goecl fyrtmto, uafioBS there 
is an abeekite dnpearilMfitgr of Ba 
fidfihaenife." 

stofflif liees eonie, abA W it (fees evw^ 
irii^ni tike MeazoDd sMps^ hsre ife 
not prophonei vb% mad aan* tfte hnibB 
ooi Meet* te br at lert^— Ibr reet 
pfay s '^e saniieir a the' Ji^geaD eea, 
er at least so says Rnnoe; — o«b tiie 
fflanba^ be neve wb lest Is the sea 
than when he is at the bottoBii ef it?^* 

* Ili^lr^ TBj C&HBomi ; I wish Apes- 
eUba wovid tskei 8 Itason ften your 
viBidom. Birt 1 desin to* eenfer f/^ik 
you Friflriore to Ikisit a^d t9 eifterinaft* 
tsi'B : yott can adhast guv nte* oso mf 
yoDt less saerect apartmeats-v* 

^AsBundly/' npiied t]i9 pusst, 
kMBng tfie- way to one of the small 
oliaffiheRi wiaeh snnemded tike epcii 
sase* jEHSpe* Ubsy Beaseoc tBODBsenres 
Msre a flzoaff taMe Bppead with ^fthes 
cvataiiiii&g'ftait And eggs^ and Tarioos 
eirfd seats, with Taeea of eseelleat 
wise, ^ wMi^' while tlie^ oempanloBS 
paftook, a eartaia, dtawa aegos a tfce 
snttaDiee openSig to* tike eenvt, eoit- 
oealedtheDi frooa ▼lew, But aKbuonsAfed 
Hkem hy the iftaiBMaef the-portitloB 
to speak hm, or 1h> speak &o suti i iito : 
ISiey ehese the fosner adtentatiYei 

"^Thoti kawH i 8t» * said Arhaees^Hi 
a^T9iee thaft, seaxeely slined the tie, 
B»BeA aBdmwaidwaaits^aoaflid, ''that 
It has ever heea lay mazoa to aMaeh 
nyses to nie yoan^. nvut tncfF 
fies^ and nal&HiMd atifwfa 1 ean 
larf e oat By ft tttest teohk i weave — 
I warp— I meaid then at ny wifi; 
Of l&e men I majke meiely foftowefB 
fge e avaate-; ofthowemen — ^ 

'^ M^itresses,** said Gateasn^ as* » 
fivid grht dkiovted kur Bngahi]^ 



" Yes, I do not disgaise il ? 
Ii th» Hiaia elifeet, the great appetite, 



6V BE^'BOeSU aO ]pW ROfl taO 'VKvSiB 

fer the shngliter, JF Imre to rear tbe 
votanea of my pfeaanre. I locf<e to 
tnu^ to- ripen thexmincb' — toimlbltt 
19m sweet Mtessem d tiietr hidden 
passional la order t& prepare Aie- frvift 
to my tastR*^ I loathe your ready- 
made and ripened courtesaas; fk is 
as iBie Bcn'SDcriHiciJuseM'vs ppogresaox 
BBoeeBee todesiFs-that f find thotroe 
ohmn ef lore ? ft Is Iftaa that I def^* 
srtiety 7 and hy eontempMng- the 
fleBftneflB oc otBCVS, z sustain tno tresn^ 
Bsas of myownsoDflaitSono. IVen t&o 
yenng^ heartaof my iriet&na f draw tils 
ingreifiento ef tne csAiron n wsMst x 
le^yeaA' myself Sait eBongn of tns t 
to the 8Bh|eet beforowR Ton know^ 
then, lAat m Ifopafiaeome tioBe shiee 
i enconHtered Ibna- and ApseeidBB^ 
hrottmr and fnater;^ the ehildren of 
AfMSDnHnewnfo BSMx setwiesat A^capoiSBfc 
jrno €DBatn OS oBeir parcnai, woo Kstfw 
Mid-estaQjned no, eonstFbnted mo tibe&r 
^nai'duin; T was not nnxniDdKBl of 

tholiuol; The youth, doe3oandtnil4 
yiri d o d' reaifiiy to the^ hnpresBien I 
soo^ht tOt trtaatp npon hinh ^NRext to 
woflian^ I iere- ^bc old FoeoSeetioiuf of 
my ancestral land; I lore to keep 
allTar--t0^ pBQpagata en distant sfaosBa 
(which her colonies perchance yet 
people)-, her dark and mystic creeds. 
It may be that it pleases me to delude 
mankind, while T thus serve the deities. 
To Apoeideft I taught the sokain 
faith of Isis. I nnfolded to han some- 
thing of tfaHlse snUuaa alUeMriea. wMch 
are oaiuh^ heniwithi hnr woadi^ I 
exeited iok a eocd pag^riiariy aHLre ta 
rdigjoas iurto/isc that. tfithasiaaBt 
which imsginati«& h^geta an. £utht 
I haiw pia^ him amangjat yon : he 
i&on«o£yoii." 

" He is se7 aaid Gatenat ''bat m 
thuA stimiriatlflg hia fiuih,ryea have 
sobbed him el wisdenk Hftiahefsw- 
struck thai ha is no^ laic^g duyed : 
our sa^e dftlnsinns,, our speaking 



dinnay 
and rev^ hter,*- hepfnes ; he wastes 



mx. fijAor T>Mn of waatrnt 
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Imbb. to ikaR <iiF ^anmomes; & 
Ins iMBm IsaBomi to fcmfoent the «obb> 
pany off zimde nvpMied oi •dkeNBce 
to thafc mnr aatb JbtiLfliBtini «vMd 
vdddi donnv aU Mur goaby aaxt tenaa 
t]» mifirattons of tort 
Bpiiifc «f "widdL €1— tom 
tr«iBd«iL speaks. Our ozac]«»— ahnit 
we know well whose vspinHiaeBB tks^ 
are!" 

^'^'ISkto to ^vtodr I ftookl^'^ nod Ar- 
miwiaglj^ ''firoBB wniois m- 
kCJis»b»OMieBB»wlifl» ! toiinpw 
Of Itot 1v toto itoiJiia vfr 
■tops? I nuHt find UnBrlanutcMiK 
tonne hij ksMBs j 1 miMt: lead hSam 
toto toe MJgrtim of WihAmbl I nmft 
teacli him that there wt tim ■Itfeiu ol 
mictit3r— toa te^ FAKFV-4he aezt^ 
bbziObioif; toff «ie torto»VB%aii; toe 
■aooaid tor toe wag&t.*' 

^1 B«f«rpnMl tfagngktiMPtosli;* 
Bald Calenus; ''nor^mieitoei^I 



gnweiTi. ^IMterepst ton day ^ 
tode^ tbat nitoh I ^mak, bcrt toot 
wliadi I tMMh ■0t)> Katoia kai « MM- 
tity against which I cannot — (nor 
would I) — steel conviction. I believe 
in mine own knowledge, and that has 
revealed to me, — ^but no matter. Now 
to earthlier and more inviting themes. 
If I thus fulfilled my object with Apse- 
cides, what was my design for lone 1 
Thou knowest already I intend her 
for my queen — ^my bride — my heart's 
Isis. Never till I saw her knew I all 
the love of which my nature is capable." 

"I hear from a thousand lips that 
she is a second Helen/' said Calenus ; 
and he smacked his own lips, but 
whether at the wine or at the notion, 
it is not easy to decide. 

" Yes, she has a beauty that Greece 
itself never excelled," resumed Ar- 
baces. " But that is not all : she has 
a soul worthy to match with mine. 
She has a genius beyond that of woman 
— keen— dazzling — ^bold. Poetry flows 



qMBtaeoor to h«r Mps : attar iMt a 
tnto^aw^ imwevar itdsrijeato asd pm- 
tooHly her muad raizes aiul oomnamib 
ib . B w fnaigixntiiMfe md her veaBon. 

w».mit tA WW wito each otoar; toey 
toxmndse and diieet tor oearse as 
toi wtodta and the wanea 4lnet oome 
hmgr buk. WIto tois toe vnitoi a 
torki^iikbpeDdeiKeoftoongto: tote 
can stand aitane in toe wwto; atocaa 
be brafe am she Is gentle : this ia the 
aaiure I lave aouglrt all my life fia 
woman, and a«rer ftnmd: till imm: 
i(w» arast; to tobie ! la her I have a 
dwrisle paaniaa^ I wito to eagoy a 
toaalgr of qniift as offana.* 

" She n B0ir jpwwi yet» than %" aaii 
toe print- 

'' No : she loves me— but as aflitoni: 
— aha Ibi«a me wito kei Bsuod only. 
9to toicin m me toa pallry 'vifton 
I kapa oD^ toe prototods 
to £atouw Bat yoe ksbI 
witii an fter kistory; Vka 
and eaator taut yoin^ anA 
nek: Ibaelapioiid; and ambltioaa— 
p im d of tor g«daB*^toe angie of 
poaw'jf UM' eunB ot ner aan.* 
renation. Whan ker brottor left atia^ 
and entered your temple, in order to 
be near him she removed also to Pom- 
peii. She has suffered her talents to 
be known. She summons crowds to 
her feasts ; her voice enchants them ; 
her poetry subdues. She delights in 
being thought thesuccessor of Erinna." 

"Or of Sappho]" 

"But Sappho without love I I en- 
couraged her in this boldness of 
career — ^in this indulgence of vanity 
and of pleasure. I loved to steep her 
amidst the dissipations and luxury of 
this abandoned city. Mark me, Cale- 
nus ! I desired to enervate her mind ! 
— it has been too pure to receive yet 
the breath which I wish not to pass^ 
but bumingly to eat into, the mirror. 
I wished her to be surrounded by 
lovers, hollow, vain, and frivoloua 
(lovers that her nature must despise), 
in order to feel the want of love. 
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Then^ in those soft inteiTBlB of ImbI- 
tilde that sucoeed to excitement, I can 
ireaye my spells— excite her interest 
•^attract her passions — ^possess myself 
of her heart For it is not the young, 
nor the beautifal, nor the gay, that 
should fascinate lone ; her imagination 
mnst be won, and the life of Arbaoes 
has been one scene of trinmph oyer 
the imaginations of his kind." 

"And hast then no fear, then, of 
thy rivals 1 The gallants of Italy are 
skilled in the art to please." 

"None I Her Greek soul despises 
the barbarian Bomans, and would 
scorn itself if it admitted a thought of 
lore for one of that upstart race." 

"But thou art an ISgyptian, not a 
Greek!" 

"Egypt," repUed Arbaces, "is the 
mother of Athens. Her tutelary 
Minenra is our deity ; and her founder, 
Cecrops, was the fugitiye of Egyptian 
Sais. This haye I already taught to 
her; and in my blood she yenerates 
the eldest dynasties of earth ; but yet 
I will own that of late some uneasy 
Buspicions haye crossed my mind. She 
is more silent than she used to be ; 



she loyes melancholy and sobduin^ 
music; she sighs without an outward 
cause. This may be the beginning of 
loye — ^it may be the want of loye. In. 
either case it is time for me to hegiiL 
my operations on her Bsmcies and her 
heart : in the one case, to divert the 
source of love to me ; in the other, in. 
me to awaken it It is for this that I 
have sought you." 

"And how can I assist youl" 

" I am about to invite her to a feast 
in my house: I wish to dazzle— to 
bewilder — ^to inflame her senses. Our 
arts— the arts by which Egypt trained 
her young novitiates — ^must be em- 
ployed; and, under veil of the mys- 
teries of religion, I will open to her 
the secrets of love;" 

"Ah! now I understand :— one of 
those voluptuous banquets that, 
despite our dull vows of mortified 
coldness, we, thy priests of Isis, have 
shared at thy house." 

"No, no! Thinkest thou her 
chaste eyes are ripe for such scenes 1 
No; but first we must ensnare the 
brother — an easier task. Listen to 
me, while I give you my instructions." 
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CHAPTER V. 



XOBB OF THE VLOWSBraiBIi. — THB PBOGBM OF LOTS. 



Thb son shone gaily into tkat bean- 
tifiil chamber in the house of GUucus, 
which I have before said is now called 
'^ the Boom of Leda." The morning 
rays entered through rows of small 
caaements at the higher part of the 
room, and through the door which 
opened on the garden, that answered 
to the inhabitants of the southern 
cities the same purpose that a green- 
house or conservatory does to us. The 
size of the garden did not adapt it for 
exercise, but the yarious and fragrant 
plants with which it was filled gave a 
luxury to that indolence so dear to 
the dwellers in a sunny clime. And 
now the odours, fann^ by a gentle 
wind creeping from the acljacent sea, 
scattered themselves over that cham- 
ber, whose walls vied with the richest 
colours of the most glowing flowers. 
Besides the gem of the room — ^the 
painting of Leda and 'Tyndarus — ^in 
the centre of each compartment of the 
walls were set other pictures of ex- 
quisite beiauty. In one you 'saw Cupid 
leaning on the knees of Yenus; in 
another, Ariadne sleeping on the 
beach, unconscious of the perfidy of 
Theseus. Merrily the sunbeams 
played to and fro on the tessellated 
floor and the brilliant walls — ^fiur more 
happily came the rays of joy to the 
heart of the young Glaucus. 

'' I have seen her, then," said he, as 
he paced that narrow chamber — ''I 
have heard her — ^nay, I have spoken 
to her again — ^I have listened to the 
music of her song, and she sung of 
glory and of Greece. I have discovered 
the long-sought idol of my dreams ; 
and, like the Cyprian wulptor, I have 
breathed life into my own imaginings.'' 



Longer, perhaps, had been the 
enamoured soliloquy of Glaucus, but 
at that moment a shadow darkened 
the threshold of the chamber, and 
a young female, still half a child in 
years, broke upon his solitude. She 
was dressed simply in a white tunic, 
which reached from the neck to the 
ankles; under her arm she bore a 
basket of flowers, and in the other 
hand she held a bronze water-vase; 
her features were more formed than 
exactly became her years, yet they 
were sofb and feminine in' their out- 
line, and, without being beautiful in 
themselves, they were almost made so 
by their beauty of expression ; there 
was something ine&bly gentle, and 
you would say patient, in her aspect. 
A look of resigned sorrow, of tranquil 
endurance, had banished the sndle, 
but not the sweetness, from her lips ; 
something timid and cautious in her 
step — something wandering in her 
eyes, led you to suspect the affliction 
which she had suffered from her 
birth: — she was blind; but in the 
orbs themselves there was no visible 
defect — ^their melancholy and subdued 
light was clear, cloudless, and serene. 
" They tell me that Glaucus is here," 
said she ; '' may I come in V 

"Ah, my Nydia," said the Greek, 
" is that you 1 I knew you would not 
neglect my invitation." 

''Glaucus did but justice to him- 
self," answered Nydla> with a blush ; 
"for he has always been kind to the 
poor blind girl." 

"Who could be otherwise?" said 
Glaucus, tenderly, and in the voice of 
a compassionate brother. 

Nydia sighed and paused before she 
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resamed, without replying to his re- 
mark. " You haye but lately returned 1 " 

''This is the sixth sun that hath 
shone upon me at Pompeii** 

''And you are well? Ah, I nosd 
not ask— ^for who that sees the earth, 
which they teU me is m baaiitftfBl^^iJDL 
beiUr' 

«'Ia» weU. And gpou, Kyviki— 
how jon have ^rvwrn:! ifiTa^ jnar jfmi 
will ho Ai»fak>gw^n* ■■!— f* iBmaikm 

yaai l(fweam>" 

A Becand bliuli poned <wat Hhe 
eheek cf Kydia, but this Hodb Ae 
frowned m ebe Uuiksd. ^'I faMie 
Inronght you aome Howeo^" daid At, 
anihoiit rqpljiBg tea roBask tlwt dK 
■eemed io present; mbA laellng Jibont 
the room till she {feond the taftile 4kai 
stood 49y €llaue«^ she hid ihe haakiit 
upon it : "ihey a» pocK, but iknE^am 
fnwh-galihered." 

" 39iii^ im^ eome isam Mam har- 
■el^^-odd Ike, kindfy; "aod I xeunr 
again m^vmr to ihe>Qica«w that I wiK 
wear mo -athor gictandfi whole tliy 
hands cam. weave m.e mteh as^tfaoBe." 

^ And how &nd jfou the iflowero in 
your Tiridarhim 9~-flre U^uey thiavang? " 

^ Wonderfidly «o— <4ke Lares them- 
■ekes must .h»Ye iended than.** 

''Ah, BOW yon ^ire me plfiaBiKre<; 
for I fame, -as ef lea as I coifld steal 
the leifiiBce, to w«tor and tend them 
in yonr absence.** 

"How shall a thank thfc, ite 
Kydiar' sadd the •Qoeck. '"-ahntoiis 
little dreamed that he lelt ene 
memory so watchfhl o^ar his fivFoiir- 
ites at Pompeii.** 

The lumd of the child •treaGft)led, 
and her breast heaved beoeaih her 
tunic. She turned jnnind in emfbaf- 
rassment. "The sun ss hot for the 
pocKr floweora/' said she, "to4&y, and 
th^ will miss me ; for I hasRe been ill 
lately, and it is nine days fiinee I 
Tifiited them.** 

"in, Nydia! — ^yet your diBek has 
more colour than it had Jast y«ar.'* 

"I am ofton ailing;* eaid the bfind 



girl, touehingly ; "and as I grow np 
I grieve more that I am blind. Bat 
now to the flowers ! *' So saying, she 
made a slight reverence with her 
head, and passing into the viridarium, 
busied herself with watering the 
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Poor Nydia,** thought Glaucus^ 

«n hoc; "ihiiw k a iiard 

.! 9!h«a aoMit sot 4tie «vtk~- 

«ABiBf*-aboire jd, fthflu ««BBt sot 
ibaUld looie.'* 

Atthiri; lafitlUi«nghii) fak jdmdmL tor 
htA tothe past «e^reiisqg, and was a 
SMMid <time distaoRhtd in i^ BevfisaflB 
hf Am «ntaaace of dadna^ It mis a 
pvaef how jnuakm jin^ «ireoang had 
fufficed (to ikasmae mmL toTe&ne tiis 
lore of iStte Aihaniaa inr iame, tkat 
wi b ei o ai be had ewofided to iSodrai 
the aecist of bos £nit ioitearview mA. 
her, and the tefieet it had prodxeed 
an Slim, he giowieftt an dnpfisil^ &TflP- 
fliea even to mimfiiw ta him her 
name. 'He laid aeon imte biagfa^ 
•pmre, imflnlViedy ia the mddst of -tiM 
g^yast and aaoat rpvoEOigate galhmts of 
Ponrpflii,;flhanning rather than aaang 
the Jtoldaat iato VBBpeet,&Bd changiBg 
the iwry-natiire «f the most seiiMBd 
and the least ideal : — as b^ her intdlr 
leotoal aad xefining'^etts she reveoaad 
ih6 iable of Cisee, and eeaKverlad tha 
aaiTOate into men. They who oauld 
not undeKdand her sool were Biada 
flpicitoal, as it wera^ by tfae laa^ of 
her beauty ; — >they iiha ihad no heart 
for poe^ dxad ears,at least, for ti» 
melody of her yoioe. Beeing her thai 
BBEromided, punfyii^ ami bri^hrtesi* 
ing all tbingB with her presenoe^ 
CUaneiiB almost for -&e &Ki iame iblt 
fhe nableokeflB of his -own nature, — ^ha 
felt how uatworti^y of the goddess of 
his dreamofi had been his compaoieBg 
aad his pnranits. A y&H seemed 
lifted from his eyes ; he saw that im- 
measnrable distance between himself 
and his associates iduoh the deeeivaag 
mists of pleaanse Jbad hiHsecto *€gb^ 
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Isifl eoucsQ^e in Mqpimng io iMiflt iSe 

£bU that kenoefoaptk it iif«a 108468^11^ 

to look laipwArd and to -fioar. IB^ 

•ould no longer facaatiid that imne, 

wliieh saandBd t* the soBft of Im 

%gAa r n t &&€^ AS Mtmethli]^ BaoEBd And 

diriBe, to leipd«Bd ^ndgur oan. Ske 

was no longer the beautifol girl onoe 

aaoa tiiad TtrufWinMnitfftr MiMiiiheMd.— 

•be imaa -aftrea^ tte muAraai, tha 

dsdnity «f hia aaaL Thia feeling 

who has not >ezpeaoBcad ^If iboa 

haat not^ iAien ithdDu hast aover id^wd ! 

When OLodiaB therefove iq>dBe t». 

hijn in a&etod tmn^poirfca of tfaa 

haantgr of lone, ^Uaaeas felt <m^ »- 

aentnaent said dtsgast that Bodk J%w 

vhould dare to|MraiBeher^ heaofl^esed 

eoldl j^ aaid the Bonaa innagtaftd that 

hifl pasaioa aias cused iastead of 

heightened. dodiaasaaioei^Tegietted 

14 ^r he ivaa aasjoas that Qhnieus 

flhoold iSnaiiQr an hahieBs yet im>re 

richly endowed — Julia, iHait daughtear 

of the wealj^ Ddened, <whoae gold 

tiie gaaoMster ii&agiiMd he «eidd 

readily 4iv»i) dnto hda own coffers. 

Their eonveraatian did net &&w m.ih 

ita usual ease; .and no sooner had 

do^uB left him than GhniciiB hent 

his way to tile house of lone. In 

passing by the threshold he again 

encountered Nydh^ who had finished 

her graceful task. She knew hia step 

on the instant. 

" You are early abroad 1 " said «he. 
^' Yee ; for ^he skies of CaB]Q>ania 
rebnke the slaggard who neglects 
them." 

^JLh, woukl I eoald see thnnl" 
nmnnmed the blind giil, bat so low 
that QhnHnis did not overhaar the 
eamplaint. 

The Thesaahan Ha^fered om the 
threshold a few moments, and then 
gniding her att^ by a long staff, 
whieh she used with great dexterity, 
she took her way homeward. She 
soon turned '£rom the more gaudy 
streets, and anteved a quarter ^ the 



town hat little ]aweA hff itiie deeoroaa 
and the sebac. Bat from the low and 
rode evidenasB cf «ioa around heiv 
she mm aa/fed. by her misfortana* 
And at that hoar the atinete weoce 
quiet and -aUcK^ aar was h^ youthfiA 
eMrakiMjkediby .thejnunds which toa 
elfcen faroke akng the obscene and 
obaearehawits <hep«tiafrtly and aadlj 
travBised. 

She k^oekad Jit the haek^oor of a 
mat of tarem; it opened, and a rude 
"aoiae .bade her gi^e an .aceonnt of the 
aestassas. Bue aha eoidd reply, aie 
other Toiee <lflBa ^rjAgu^ accented 
sttld— 

''Jilioaar nund these petty pnxfiti^ 
my Barbo. The girl's voice will be 
wanted again soon at our rich Mend's 
revels^ and he pajSj ai^thou knewest^ 
pretty high &r his nig^rtingaleif 
tongues." 

"Oh, I ha^ not — I trnst not," 
cried J^ydia» trembling ; *^ I will beg 
finom sanrise to snnset^ but send ma 
not the;^" 

*' And why 1 "asked the same Toice, 

'^Beeanae — becaaae I am young, 
and delicately bom, and the female 
enn^fvaniffins I meet there are not fit 
associates for one who — -who — *' 

" Is a slave in the house of Burbo," 
returned the vMce ironically, and 
with a coarse laugh. 

The IThessalian pnt down the 
fiowers, and, leaning her fiaae on her 
handi^ wept silentiy. 

Meanwhile, Ghiucus sought the 
house of the beautiful iN^eapolitan. 
He found lone sitting amidst her 
attendants, who were at work around 
her. Her harp stood at her side, for 
lone herself was mAusually idle, per- 
hiq>3 unusually thoughtful, that day. 
He thoi^t her even more beautiful 
by ighe morning light, and in her 
simple robe, than amidst the blazing 
lamps, and decorated with the costly 
jewels of tl>e previous night ; not the 
less so £rom a certain paleness that 
overapiflad hear tranqparant hues, — 
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not the leas so from the bliuh that 
mounted orer them when he ap- 
proaehed. Aeenatomed to flatter, 
flatteiy died upon his lips when he 
addressed lone. He felt it beneath 
her to titter the homage whieh ereiy 
looibeonyeyed. They spoke of Qreece; 
this way a theme on which lone loTod 
rather to listen than to oonverse: 
it was a theme on which the Greek 
oonld have been eloquent for e^er. 
He described to her the silyer olire 
groves that yet clad the banks of 
Oyssiis, and the temples, abready de- 
spoiled of half their glories — ^bnt how 
beantifal in decay i He looked back 
on the melancholy dij of Harmodins 
the free, and Peridles the magnificent, 
from the height of that distant 
memory, which mellowed into one 
hazy light all the ruder and darker 
shades. He had seen the land of 
poetry chiefly in the poetical age of 
early youth; and the associations of 
patriotism were blended with those of 
the flush and spring of life. And 
lone listened to him, absorbed and 
mute ; dearer were those accents, and 
those descriptions, than all the pro- 
digal adulation of her numberless 
adorers. Was it a sin to love her 
countryman) she loved Athens in 
him — ^the gods of her race, the land of 
her dreams, spoke to her in his voice ! 
From that time they daily saw each 
other. At the cool of the evening 
they made excursions on the placid 
sea. By night they met again in 
Ione*s porticos and halls. Their 
love was sudden, but it was strong ; 
it filled all the sources of their life. 
Heart — brain — sense —imagination, 
all were its ministers and priests. 
As yon take some obstacle from two 
objects that have a mutual attraction, 
they met, and united at once ; their 
wonder was, that they had lived 
separate so long. And it was natural 
that they should so love. Young, 
beautiful, and gifted,-^-of the same 
birth, and the same souls ;— there was 



poetiy in thdr T«rj anion. They 
imagined the heavenn smiled upon 
their aifoction. Astheperseeutedaeek 
refuge at the shrine^ so they reootg^- 
nised in the altar of thdr love an 
aqrlnm from the sorrows of earth ; 
they covered it with flowers, — they 
knew not of the sarpenta that lay 
coiled behind. 

One evening, the fifth after their 
first meeting at Pompeii, Qlancns and 
lone, with a small party of chosen 
friends, were returning from an ex- 
cursion round the bay; their vessel 
skimmed lightly over the twilight 
waters, whose lucid mirror was only 
broken by the dripping oars. As the 
rest of the party conversed gaily with 
each other, Olaucns lay at the feet of 
lone, and he would have looked up in 
her fiice but he did not dare. lone 
broke the pause between them. 

" My poor brother," said she, sigh- 
ing, " how once he would have en- 
joyed this hour ! " 

'*;Your brother!" said Glaucus; 
" I have not seen him. Occupied with 
you, I have thought of nothing else, 
or I should have asked if that was not 
your brother for whose companion- 
ship you left me at the Temple of 
Minerva, in Neapolis ? " 

« It was." 

''And is he here r 

" He is." 

'' At Pompeii ! and not constantly 
with you 1 Impossible ! " 

"He has other duties," answered 
lone, sadly; ''he is a priest of 
Isis." 

"So young, too; and that priest- 
hood, in its laws at least, so severe ! " 
said the warm and bright-hearted 
Greek, in surprise and pity. . " What 
could have been his inducement ? " 

"He was always enthusiastic and 
fervent in religious devotion ; and the 
eloquence of an Egyptian — our friend 
and guardian — ^kindled in him the 
pious desire to consecrate his life to 
the most mystic of our deities. Per- 
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hapSy in the intensenesB of his zeal, he 
found in the Beverity of that peculiar 
priesthood its peculiar attraction." 

" And he does not repent his 
choice 1 — ^I trust he is happy." 

lone sighed deeply, and lowered her 
veil over her eyes. 

" I wish," said she, after a pause, 
"that he had not been so hasty. 
Perhaps, like all who expect too 
much, he is revolted too easily 1 " 

" Then he is not happy in his new 
condition. And this Egyptian, was 
he a priest himself) was he interested 
in recruits to the sacred band ? " 

<' No. His main interest was in 
our happiness. He thought he pro- 
moted that of n^ brother. We were 
left orphans." 

"like myself," said GUucus, with 
a deep meaning in his voice. 

lone cast down her eyes as she re- 
sumed, — 

"And Arbaces sought to supply 
the place of our parent. You must 
know him. He loves genius." 

" Arbaces ! I know him already ; 
at least, we speak when we meet. 
But for your praise I would not seek 
to know more of him. My heart 
inclines readily to most of my kind. 
But that dark Egyptian, with his 
gloomy brow and icy smiles, seems to 
me to sadden the very sun. One 
would think that, like Epimenides 
the Cretan, he had spent forty years 



in a cave, and had found something 
unnatural in the daylight ever after- 
wards." 

'' Yet, like Epimenides, he is kind, 
and wise, and gentle," answered lone. 

" Oh, happy that he has thy praise ! 
He needs no other virtues to make 
him dear to me." 

"His calm, his coldness," said lone, 
evasively pursuing the subject, "arc 
perhaps but the exhaustion of past 
sufferings ; as yonder mountain (and 
she pointed to Vesuvius), which we 
see dark and tranquil in the dis- 
tance, once nursed the fires for ever 
quenched." 

They both gazed on the mountain 
as lone said these words ; the rest of 
the sky was bathed in rosy and tender 
hues, but over that grey summit, 
rising amidst the woods and vine- 
yards that then clomb half-way up 
the ascent, there hung a black and 
ominous doud, the single frown of 
the landscape. A sudden and unac- 
countable gloom came over each as 
they thus gazed; and in that sym- 
pathy which love had already taught 
them, and which bade them, in the 
slightest shadows of emotion, the 
fiuntest presentiment of evil, turn for 
refuge to each other, their gaze at 
the same moment left the mountain, 
and full of unimaginable tendemeas 
met. What need had they of words 
to say they loved 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 



fHS lOWLlE GDUBIB AOAJM TBM BXBS> THAT HAD JUST SSOAPBD, AVD flKXfl HZ8 

VKT8 rOft A raw YIOSIIL. 



In the luBtoiy I relate, the eTcnts 
are crowded and rapid as those of the 
drama. I write of an epoch in which 
days sufficed to ripea the ordinary 
fruits of years. 

Meanwhile, Arbaoes had not of late 
mnch frequented the house of lone ; 
and when he had visited her he had 
not encountered Qlaucos, nor knew 
he, as yet^ of that love which had so 
suddenly sprung up between himself 
and his designs. In his interest for 
the brother of lone, he had been 
forced, too, a little while, to suspend 
his interest in lone herself. His 
pride and his selfishness were aroused 
and alarmed at the' sudden change 
which had oome oyer the spirit of the 
youth. He trembled lest he himself 
should lose a docile pupil and Isis an 
enthusiastic servant. Apsecides had 
ceased to seek or to consult him. He 
was rarely to be found; he turned 
sullenly from the Egyptian, — nay, he 
fled when he perceived him in the 
distance. Arbaces was one of those 
haughty and powerful spirits accus- 
tomed to master others ; he chafed at 
the nqtion that one once his own 
should ever elude his grasp. He 
swore inly that Apsecides should not 
escape him. 

It was with this resolution that he 
passed through a thick grove in the 
city, which lay between his house and 
that of lone, in his way to the latter ; 
and there, leaning against a tree, and 
gaziug on the ground, he came un- 
awares on the young priest of Isis. 

" Apsecides ! " said he, — and he laid 
his hand affectionately on the yoimg 
man's shoulder. 



The priest started; and his first 
instinct seemed to be that of flight. 
" My son,** said the ISgyptian, " what 
has chanced that you desire to shun 
mer* 

ApsBcideB remained silent and sul- 
len, looking down on the earth, as his 
lips quivered, and his breast heaved 
with emotion. 

"Speak to me, my friend," con- 
tinued the Egyptian. ** Speak. Some- 
thing burdens thy spirit What hast 
thou to reveall" 

" To thee— nothing.*' 

" And why is it to me thou art thus 
unconfidential?" 

" Because thou hast been my enemy." 

*' Let us c<mfer,'' said Arbaces, in a 
low voice ; and drawing the reluctant 
arm oi the priest in his own, he led 
him to one of the seats which were 
scattered within the grove. They sat 
down, — ^and in those gloomy forms 
there was something congenial to the 
shade and solitude of the place. 

Apsdcides was in the spring of his 
years, yet he seemed to have exhausted 
even more of life than the Egyptian ; 
his delicate and regular features were 
worn and colourless; his eyes were 
hollow, and shone with a brilliant and 
feverish glare ; his frame bowed pre- 
maturely, and in his hands, which 
were small to effeminacy", the blue 
and swollen veins indicated the lassi- 
tude and weakness of the relaxed 
fibres. You saw in his face a strong 
resemblance to lone, but the expres- 
sion was altogether different from 
that majestic and spiritual calm which 
breathed so divine and classical a 
repose over his sister's beauty. In 
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her, enihuffiasm was viaible, bat it 
seemed always sappresBed and re- 
strained ; this made the charm and 
aentlment of her coantenaiifie ; you 
longed to awaken a spirit which re- 
posed, but evidently did not sleep. In 
Apascidea the whole aspect betokened 
the ferronr and passion of his tem- 
perament, and the intellectual portion 
of his nature seemed, by the wild fire 
of the eyes, the great breadth of the 
temples when compared with the 
height of the brow, the trembling 
restlessness of the lips, to be swayed 
and tyrannised over by the imagina- 
tiire and ideal. Fancy, with the sister, 
had stopped short at the golden goal 
of poetry; with the brother, less 
happy and less restrained, it had 
wandered into yisions more intangi- 
ble and nnembodied ; and the Acui- 
ties which gave genius to the one 
threatened madneas to the other. 

'' You say I have been your enemy," 
said Arbaoes. " I know the cause of 
that nnjost accusation : I have placed 
yon ainidst the priests of Isis^-you 
are revolted at Ukeir trickeries and 
imposture — you think that I too have 
deoeived you — ^the purity of your mind 
is offended — you imagine that I am 

one of the deceitful ** 

** Yon knew the jugglings of that 

impious cnft,** answered Apsecides; 

" why did you disguise them from 

me ?-— When you excited my desire to 

devote myself to the office whose garb 

I bear, you spoke to me of the holy 

life of men resigning themselves to 

knowledge — ^you have given me for 

companions an ignorant and sensual 

herd, who have no knowledge but that 

of the grossest frauds ; — ^you spoke to 

me of men sacrificing the earthlier 

pleasures to the sublime cultivation 

of virtue — ^you place me amongst men 

reeking with all the filthiness of vice ; 

— you spoke to me of the friends, the 

enlighteners of our common kind — I 

see but their cheats and deludersi 

Oh, it was basely done i— you have 



robbed me of the glory of youth, of 
the convictions of virtue, of the sanc- 
tifying thirst after wisdom. Young 
as I was^ rich, fervent^ the sunny 
pleasures of earth before me, I resigned 
all without a sigh, nay, with happi- 
ness and exultation, in the thought 
that I resigned them for the abstruse 
mysteries of diviner wisdom, for the 
companionship of gods — ^for the re- 
velations of Heaven — and now-— 



now- 



n 



Convulsive sobs checked the priest's 
voice; he covered his fiice with his 
hands, and laxge tears forced them- 
selves through the wasted fingers, and 
ran profusely down his vest. 

" What I promised to thee, that 
will I give, my friend, my pupil ; these 
have been but trials to thy virtue — It 
comes forth the brighter for thy novi- 
tiate, — think no more of those dull 
cheats — assort no more with those 
menials of the goddess, the atrienses* 
of her hall— you are worthy to enter 
into the penetralia. I henceforth will 
be your priest, your guide, and you 
who now curse my friendship shall 
live to bless it." 

The young man lifted up his head 
and gazed with a vacant and wonder- 
ing stare upon the Egyptian. 

" Listen to me," continued Arbaces, 
in an earnest and solemn voice, cast- 
ing first his searching eyes around 
to see that they were still alone. 
*' From Egypt came all the knowledge 
of the world ; from Egypt came the 
lore of Athens, and the profound 
policy of Crete; from Egypt came 
those early and mysterious tribes 
which (long before the hordes of Romu- 
lus swept over the plains of Italy, and 
in the eternal cycle of events drove 
back civilisation into barbarism and 
daikness), possessed all the arts of 
wisdom and the graces of Intellectual 
life. From Egypt came the rites and 
the grandeur of that solemn Casre, 

* The sUvM who had the can of the atcimiu 

n2 
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whofle inhabitants taught their iron 
Yanqaishers of Borne all that they 
yet know of elevated in religion and 
sublime in worship. And how deemest 
thou, young man, that that dread 
Egypt, the mother of jcountless na- 
tions, achiered her greatness, and 
soared to her cloud-capt eminence of 
wisdom 1 — It was the result of a pro- 
found and holy policy. Tour modem 
nations owe their greatness to Egypt 
— ^Egypt her greatness to her priests. 
Bapt in themselves, coveting a sway 
over the nobler part of man, his soul 
and his belief, those ancient ministers 
of Qod were inspired with the grandest 
thought that ever exalted mortals. 
From the revolutions of the stars, from 
the seasons of the earth, from the 
round and unvarying circle of human 
destinies, they devised an august alio- 
gory; they made it gross and palp- 
able to the vulgar by the signs of gods 
and goddesses, and that which in 
reality was Gk>vemment they named 
Eeligion. Isis is a fable — start not ! — 
that for which Isis is a type is a reality, 
an immortal being; Isis is nothing. 
Kature, which she represents, is the 
mother of all things—dark, ancient, 
inscrutable, save to the g^ted few. 
' Kone among mortals hath ever lifted 
up my veil,' so saith the Isis that you 
adore ; but to the wise that veil haUk 
been removed, and we have stood face 
to face with the solemn loveliness of 
Kature. The priests then were the 
benefiictors, the civilisers of mankind; 
true, they were also cheats, impostors 
if you will. But think you, young 
man, that if they had not deceived 
their kind they could have served 
them ) The ignorant and servile vul- 
gar must be blinded to attain to their 
proper good ; they would not believe 
a maxim — ^they revere an oracle. The 
Emperor of Bome sways the vast and 
various tribes of earth, and harmo- 
nises the conflicting and disunited 
elements ; thence come peace, order, 
law, the blessings of life. Think you 



it is the man, the emperor, that thus 
sways 1 — ^no, it is the pomp, the awe, 
the majesty that surround him — these 
are his impostures, his delusions ; our 
oracles and our divinations, our rites 
and our ceremonies, are the means of 
OUT sovereignty and the engines of 
our power. They are the same means 
to the same end, the wel&re and har- 
mony of mankind. Tou listen to me 
rapt and intent — the light begins to 
dawn upon you." 

Apaecides remained silent, but the 
changesrapidly passing over his speak- 
ing countenance betrayed the effect 
produced upon him by the words of 
the Egyptian — ^words made tenfold 
more eloquent by the voice, the aspect, 
and the manner of the man. 

"While, then," resumed Arbaces, 
" our fiithers of the Nile thus achieved 
the first elements by whose life chaos 
is destroyed, namely the obedience and 
reverence of the multitude for the few, 
they drew from their majestic and 
starred meditations that wisdom which 
was no delusion : they invented the 
codes and regularities of law — ^the arts 
and glories of existence. They asked 
belief; they returned the gift by civi- 
lisation. Were not their very cheats 
a virtue ! Trust me, whosoever in yon 
fur heavens of a diviner and more 
beneficent nature look down upon our 
world, smile approvingly on the wis- 
dom which has worked such ends. 
But you wish me to apply these gene- 
ralities to yourself; I hasten to obey 
the wish. The altars of the goddess 
of our ancient fiath must be served, 
and served too by others than the 
stolid and soulless things that are but 
as pegs and hooks whereon to hang 
the fillet and the robe. Bemember 
two sayings of Seztus the Pythago- 
rean, sayings borrowed from the lore 
of Egypt The first is, 'Speak not 
of God to the multitude ;' the second 
is, ' The man worthy of God is a god 
among men.' As Genius gave to the 
ministers of Sgypt worship, that em- 
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pire in late ages so fearfully decayed, 
thus by Gtenius only can the dominion 
be restored. I saw in you, Apaecides, 
a pupil worthy of my lessons — ^a minis- 
ter worthy of the great ends which 
may yet be wrought : your energy, 
your talents, your purity of fiuth, your 
earnestness of enthusiasm, all fitted 
yon for that calling which demands so 
imperiously high and ardent qualities : 
I fanned, therefore, your sacred desires ; 
I stimulated you to the step you have 
taken. But you blame me that I did 
not reveal to you the little souls and 
the juggling tricks of your compa- 
nions. Had I done so, Apfiecides, I 
had defeated my own object : your 
noble nature would hare at once re- 
volted, and Isls would have lost her 
priest." 

Apaecides groaned aloud. The 
Egyptian continued, without heeding 
the interruption. 

" I placed you, therefore, without 
preparation, in the temple ; I left you 
suddenly to discover and to be sickened 
by all those mummeries which dazzle 
the herd. I desired that you should 
perceive how those engines are moved 
by which the fountain that refreshes 
the world casts its waters in the air. 
It was the trial ordained of old to all 
our priests. They who accustom them- 
selves to the impostures of the vulgar, 
are left to practise them ;— for those 
like you, whose higher natures de- 
mand higher pursuit, religion opens 
more godlike secrets. I am pleased 
to find in you the character I had ex- 
pected. Tou have taken the vows; 
you cannot recede. Advance— I wiU 
be your guide." 

" And what wilt you teach me, O 
angular and fearful man? New 
cheats — ^ncw — " 

" No— I have thrown thee into the 
abyss of disbelief; I will lead thee 
now to the eminence of fitith. Thou 
hast seen the fiilse types : thou shalt 
learn now the realities they represent. 
There is no shadow, Apoecides, with- 



out its substance. Come to me this 
night. Your hand." 

Impressed, excited, bewildered by 
the language of the Egyptian, Apae- 
cides gave him his hand, and master 
and pupil parted. 

It was true that for Apaecides there 
was no retreat. He had taken the 
vows of celibacy: he had devoted 
himself to a life that at present seemed 
to possess all the austerities of fiinati- 
cism, without any of the consolations 
of belief. It was natural that he should 
yet cling to a yearning desire to re- 
concilehimself to an irrevocable career. 
The powerful and profound mind of 
the Egyptian yet claimed an empire 
over his young imagination ; excited 
him with vague conjecture, and kept 
him sdtemately vibrating between 
hope and fear. 

Meanwhile Arhaces pursued his 
slow and stately way to the house of 
lone. As he entered the tablinum, 
he heard a voice from the porticos of 
the peristyle beyond, which, musical 
as it was, sounded displeaslngly on 
his ear — ^it was the voice of the young 
and beautiful Glaucus, and for the first 
time an involuntary thrill of jealousy 
shot through the breast of the 
Egyptian. On entering the peristyle, 
he found Glaucus seated by the side 
of lone. The fountain in the odorous 
garden cast up its silver spray in the 
air, and kept a delicious coolness in 
the midst of the sultry noon. The 
handmaids, almost invariably atten- 
dant on lone, who with her freedom 
of life preserved the most delicate 
modesty, sat at a little distance ; by 
the feet of Glaucus lay the lyre on 
which he had been playing to lone 
one of the Lesbian airs. The scene — 
the group before Arbaces, was stamped 
by that peculiar and refined ideality 
of poesy which we yet, not erroneously, 
imagine to be the distinction of the 
ancients, — the marble columns, the 
vases of flowers, the statue, white and 
tranquil, closing every vista; and. 
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ibore &!!, the two liring fonns, from 
which a sculptor might have caaght 
either inspiration or despair t 

Arbaees, pausing for a moment, 
gazed on the pair with a brow from 
which all the usual stem serenity had 
fled ; he reoorered himself by an effort, 
and slowly approached them, bnt with 
a step so soft and echoless, that eren 
the attendants heard him not; much 
less lone and her lover. 

" And yet," said GHancns, " it is only 
before we love that we imagine that 
our poets have truly described the 
passion ; the instant the sun rises, all 
Ilka- stars that had shone in his absence 
raitish into air. The poets exist only 
in the night of the heart; tbey are 
nothing to us when we feel Hie full 
glory of the god." 

" A gentle and most glowing image, 
noble GlaucuB." 

Both started, and recognised behind 
the seat of lone the eoid and sarcastic 
&ce of the Egyptian. 

"You are a sudden guest," said 
Olaucus, rising, and with a forced 
smile. 

" So ought all to be who know they 
are welcome," returned Arbaces, seat- 
ing himself, and motioning to Glaucus 
to do the same. 

" I am glad," said lone, "to see you 
at length together ; for you are suited 
to each other, and you are formed to 
be friends." 

" Give me back some fifteen years 
of life," replied the Egyptian, "before 
you can place me on an equality with 
Glaucus. Happy should I be to re- 
ceive his friendship ; but what can I 
give him in return 1 Can I make to 
him the same eonfidences that he would 
repose in me — of banquets and gar- 
lands — of Parthian steeds, and the 
. ehances of the dice 1 These pleasures 
suit his age, his nature, his career ; 
they are not for mine." 

8o saying, the artful Egyptianlooked 
down and sighed ; but from the comer 
of his eye he stole a glance towards 



lone, to see bow she reodred tbeae 
insinuations of the parmits of her 
viflitOT. Her oonatenance did not 
iatisff him. Olauens, slightly eolonr- 
ing, hastened gaily to reply. Nor 
was he, perhapSr without the wish in 
his turn to disconcert and abash the 
Egyptian. 

"Too are Tight, wise Arbaoes^" 
said he; "we can esteem each other, 
but wecannot be friends. My banquets 
lack the secret 8alt> which, aoeoiding 
to rumour, gives sodi zest to yonr 
own. And, by Hercules! when I 
have reached your age^ if I, like ycm, 
may think it wise to pursue the plea- 
sures of manhood, like yon I shall be 
doubtless sareastie on the gaUantiies 
of youth." 

The Egyptian raised his eyes to 
Glaucus with a sudden and pkreing 
glance. 

" I do not understand yon," said he^ 
coldly ; " but it is the custom to con- 
sider that wit lies in obscurity." He 
turned from Glaucus as he spoke, with 
a scarcely perceptible sneer of con- 
tempt, and after a moment's pause 
addressed himsdf to lone. "I have 
not, beautiful lone;^" said he, "been 
fortunate enough to find yon within 
doors the last two or three times that 
I have visited your vestibule*" 

"The smoothness of the sea has 
tempted me much from home," re- 
plied lone, with a little embarrassment. 

The embarrassment did not escape 
Arbaces; but, without seeming to 
heed it, be replied with a snule : " You 
know the old poet says, that ' Women 
should keep within doors, and there 
converse.' "* 

'* The poet was a cynie," ssdd Glau- 
cus, " and hated women." 

"He spake according to the cus* 
toms of his country, and that country 
is your boasted Greece." 

"To different periods different eus- 
toms. Had our forefathers known 

* Euripides. 
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lone, they had made a different 
law." 

*' Did yon learn these pretty gallan- 
tries at Borne 1 " said Arbaoesy with 
ill-suppreesed emotion. 

^One certainlj would not go for 
gallantrieB to Egypt^" retorted Glaa- 
cn8, playing earelesslj with his chain. 
** Come^ eome^" said lone, hastening 
to intemipt a eonrersation which she 
6KW, to her great distress, was so little 
likely to cement the intimacy she had 
desired to effect between Qlaucus and 
her friend, " Arbaoes mnst not be so 
hard upon his poor pupil. An orphan, 
and without a mother^s care, I may be 
to blame for the independent and 
almost masculine liberty of li£e that I 
have chosen: yet it is not greater 
than the Boman women are accus- 
tomed to — it is not greater than the 
Grecian ought to be. Alas ! is it only 
to be among men that freedom and 
virtue are to be deemed united % Why 
should the slsrery that destroys you 
be considered the only method to 
preserre usl Ah ! believe me, it has 
been the great error of men — and 
one that has worked bitterly on their 
destinies — to imagine that the nature 
of women is (I will not say inferior, 
that may be so, but) so different from 
their own, in making laws nnfayour- 
able to the intellectual advancement of 
women. Have they not, in so doing|^ 
made laws against their children, 
whom women are to rear? — ^against the 
husbands, of whom women are to be the 
friends, nay, sometimes the advisers 1 " 
lone stopped short suddenly, and her 
face was suffused with the most en- 
chanting blushes. She feared lest 
her enthusiasm had led her too far ; 
yet she feared the austere Arbaces less 
than the courteous Glaucus, for she 
loved the last, and it was not the cus- 
tom of the Greeks to allow their wo- 
men (at least such of their women as 
they most honoured) the sam^ liberty 
and the same station as those of 
Italy enjoyed. She felt, therefore, a 



thrill of delight as Glaucus earnestly 
replied, — 

" Ever mayst thou think thus, lone 
•—ever be your pure heart your uner- 
ring guide ! Happy it had been for 
Greece, if she had given to the chaste 
the same intelleetnal charms that are 
so celebrated amongst the less wor- 
thy of her women. "So state fidls 
from freed<Mn — ^from knowledge, while 
your sex smile only on the fkee, 
and by appreciating, encourage the 
wise." 

Arbaces was mlent, for it was neither 
his part to sanction the sentiment of 
Glaucus, nor to condemn that of lone ; 
and, after a short and embarrassed 
conversation, Glaucus took his leave 
of lone. 

When he was gone, Arbaces, draw- 
ing his seat nearer to the fiur Keapo- 
litan's, said in those bland and subdued 
tones» in which he knew so well how 
to veil the mingled art [and fierceness 
of his character, — 

" Think not, my sweet pupU, if so 
I may call you, that I wish to shackle 
that liberty you adorn while you as- 
sume : but which, if not greater, as 
you rightly observe, than that pos- 
scBsed by the Boman women, must at 
least be accompanied by great circum- 
spection, when arrogated by one un- 
married. Continue to draw crowds 
of the giqr, the brilliant, the wise 
themselves, to your feet — continue to 
charm them with the conversation of 
an Aspasia, the music of an Erinna — 
but reflect, at least, on those censo- 
rious tongues which can so easily 
blight the tender reputation of a 
maiden ; and while you provoke ad- 
miration,^ve, I beseech you, no victory 
to envy." 

"YThat mean you, Arbaces t" said 
lone, in an alarmed and trembling 
voice: **1 know you are my friend, 
that you desire only my honour and 
my welfare. What is it you would 
sayt" 

"Your friend— ah, how sincerely 1 
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May I speak tlien as a friend, iritlioiit 
reserve and without offence 1" 

" I beseech you do so." 

" This young profligate, Uus GHan- 
eus, how didst thou know him 1 Hast 
thou seen him often 1" And as Ar- 
baces spoke, he fixed his gaze stead- 
fastly upon lone, as if he sought to 
penetrate into her soul. 

Becoiling before that gaze, with a 
strange fear which she could not ex- 
plain, the Neapolitan answered with 
confusion and hesitation, — ^"He was 
brought to my house as a countryman 
of my &ther's, and I may ssy of mine. 
I haye known him only within this 
last week or so: but why these 
questions V* 

"Forgive me," said Arbaces; ''I 
thought you might have known 
him longer. Base insinuator that he 
is!" 

"How! what mean you 1 Why that 
termr 

" It matters not : let me not rouse 
your indignation against one who does 
not deserve so grave an honour." 

" I implore you speak. What has 
Qlaucus insinuated] or rather, in what 
do you suppose he has offended 1" 

Smothering his resentment at the 
last part of lone's question, Arbaces 
continued, — " You know his pursuits, 
his companions, his habits; the co- 
missatio and the alea (the revel and 
the dice) make his occupation; — and 
amongst the associates of vice how can 
he dream of virtue ]" 

" Still you speak riddles. By the 
gods ! I entreat you, say the worst 
at once." 

** Well, then, it must be so. Enow, 
my lone, that it was but yesterday 
that Glaucus boasted openly — ^yes, in 
the public baths, of your love to him. 
He said it amused him to take 
advantage of it. Nay, I will do him 
justice, he praised your beauty. Who 
could deny iti But he laughed scorn- 
fully when his Clodius, or his Lepidus, 
abked him if he loved you enough for 



marriage, and when he purposed to 
adorn his door-posts with flowers 1 ** 

" Impossible 1 How heard you this 
base slander 1" 

" Kay, would you have me relate to 
you all tiie comments of the insolent 
ooxeombs with which the story has 
circled through the town ! Be assured 
that I myself disbelieved at first, and 
that I have now painfully been con- 
vinced by several ear-witnesses of the 
truth of what I have reluctantly told 
thee." 

lone sank back, and her face was 
whiter than the pillar against which 
she leaned for support 

" I own it vexed — ^it irritated me, 
to hear your name thus lightly pitched 
from lip to lip, like some mere 
dancing girl's fame. I hastened this 
morning to seek and to warn you. 
I found Glaucus here. I was stung 
from my self-possession. I could not 
conceal my feelings; nay, I was 
uncourteous in thy presence. Canst 
thou forgive thy Mend, lone 1 " 

lone placed her hand in his, but 
replied not. 

" Think no more of this," said he; 
" but let it be a warning voice, to tell 
thee how much prudence thy lot 
requires. It cannot hurt thee, lone, 
for a moment ; for a gay thing like 
this could never have been honoured 
by even a serious thought from lone. 
These insults only wound when they 
come from one we love ; far different 
indeed is he whom the lofty lone shall 
stoop to love." 

" Love ! " muttered lone, with an 
hysterical laugh. "Ay, indeed." 

It is not without interest to observe 
in those remote times, and under a 
social system so widely different from 
the modem, the same small causes 
that ruffle and interrupt the " course 
of love," which operate so commonly 
at this day; — the same inventive 
jealousy, the same cunning slander, 
the same crafty and &bricated retail- 
ings of petty gossip, which so often 
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now suffice to break the ties of the 

tmest love, and counteract the tenour 

of circiixnstancefl most apparently pro- 

pitions. When the bark sailB on over 

the smootliest wave, the fable tells as 

of the dimhiatiYe fish that can cling 

to the keel and arrest its progress : so 

IB it ever with the great passions of 

maxikind ; and we should paint life 

but ill if, even in times the most 

prodig^ of romance, and of the 

romance of which we most largely 

avail ourselves, we did not also 

describe the mechanism of those 

triyial and household springs of 

mischief which we see every day at 

work in our chambers and at our 

hearths. . It is in these, the lesser 

intrigues of life, that we mostly find 

ourselves at home with the past. 



Host cunningly had the ISgyptian 
appealed to lone's ruling foible — most 
dexterously had he applied the poi- 
soned dart to her pride. He fimcied 
he had arrested what he hoped, from 
the shortness of the time she had 
known Glaucus, was, at most, but an 
incipient fuicy; and hastening to 
change the subject, he now led her to 
talk of her brother. Their conversa- 
tion did not last long. He left her, 
resolved not again to trust so much to 
absence, but to visit — ^to watch her — 
every day. 

No sooner had his shadow glided 
from her presence, than woman's 
pride — ^her sex's dissimulation— de- 
serted his intended victim, and the 
haughty lone burst into passionate 
tears. 
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Whcf GUueas left lone lie felt as if 
he trod upon air. In the interriew 
irith which he had jnst been blessed, 
he had for the first time gathered 
from her distinctly that his love was 
not unwelcome to, and would not be 
unrewarded by, her. This hope filled 
him with a rapture for which earth 
and heaven seemed too narrow to 
afford a vent. ITnconseious of the 
sudden enemy he had left behind, and 
forgetting not only his taunts but 
his very existence, Glaucus passed 
through the gay streets, repeating to 
himself, in the wantonness of joy, the 
music of the soft air to which lone 
had listened with such intentness; 
and now he entered the Street of 
Fortune, with its raised footpath — ^its 
houses painted without, and the open 
doors admitting the view of the 
glowing frescos within. Each end 
of the street was adorned with a 
triumphal arch : and as Glaucus now 
came before the temple of Fortune, 
the jutting portico of that beautiful 
fane (which is supposed to have been 
built by one of the family of Cicero, 
perhaps by the orator himself) im- 
parted a dignified and venerable 
feature to a scene otherwise more 
brilliant than lofty in its character. 
That temple was one of the most 
graceful specimens of Roman architec- 
ture. It was raised on a somewhat 
lofty podium ; and between two flights 
of steps ascending to a platform stood 
the altar of the goddess. From this 
platform another flight of broad stairs 
led to the portico, from the height of 
whose fluted columns hung festoons 
of the richest flowers. On either side 



the extremities of the temple wfaee 
placed statues of Grecian workman- 
ship ; and at a little distanee firona 
the temple rose the triumphal xrA 
crowned with an equestrian statue of 
Caligula, which was flanked by tro- 
phies of bronze. In the spaee befon 
the temple a livdy throng were 
assembled — some seated on benches 
and discussing the politics of the 
empire, some conversing on the 
approaching spectacle of the amphi- 
theatre. One knot of young men were 
lauding a new beauty, another dis- 
cussing the merits of the last play ; a 
third group, more stricken in age, 
were specalating on the chance of the 
trade with Alexandria, and amidst 
these were many merchants in the 
Eastern costume, whose loose and 
peculiar robes, painted and gemmed 
slippers, and composed and serious 
countenances, formed a striking con- 
trast to the tunicked forms and 
animated gestures of the Italians. 
For that impatient and lively people 
had, as now, a language distinct from 
speech — a language of signs and 
motions inexpressibly significant and 
vivacious : their descendants retain 
it, and the learned JTorio hath written 
a most entertaining work upon that 
species of hieroglyphical gesticulation. 

Sauntering through the crowd, 
Glaucus soon found himself amidst a 
group of his merry and dissipated 
friends. 

" Ah ! " said Sallust, " it is a lustrum 
since I saw you." 

" And how have you spent the lus- 
trum? What new dishes have you 
discovered 1 " 
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" I hare be^i scientific,'* returned 
SaUust, " and hare made some experi- 
ments in the feeding of lamprejs : I 
confess I despair of bringing them to 
the perfection which our Soman 
ancestors attained." 

'' Miseralde man ! and wfaj ) " 

" Becanse," returned Sallust^ irith a 
sigh, " it is no longer Uwfnl to gire 
them a slave to eat. I am yerf often 
tempted to make away with a yery fat 
carptor (butler) whom I possess, 
and pop him slily into the reseryoir. 
He would giye the fish a most oleagi- 
nous flavour t Bnt slaves are not 
slaves nowadays, and have no sympa- 
thy with their masters' inteieat-~-or 
Davus would destroy himself to 
oblige me ! " 

^What news from Borne r' said 
Lepidus, as he langnidly joined the 
group. 

** The emperor has been giving a 
i^lendid supper to the senates/' 
answered Sallust. 

"He is a good creature," quoth 
Lepidus ; " they say he never sends a 
man away without granting his 
request" 

"Perhaps he would let me kill a 
slave for my reservoir T' returned 
Sallust, eagerly. 

"Not unlikdy," sud Glancos; 
"for he who grants a fiivour to one 
Boman, must always do it at the 
expense of another. Be sure, that for 
every smile Titus has cau6ed,ahuadred 
eyes have wept." 

" Long live Titus ! " cried Pansa, 
overhearing tlie emperor's name, as 
he swept patronisingly through the 
crowd ; " he has promised my brother 
a qaaestozship, because he had run 
through his fortune." 

"And wishes now to enrich him- 
self among the people, my Pansa^" 
said Glaucus. 

" Exactly so," said Pansa. 

"That is putting the people to 
some use," said Glaucus. 

"To be sure," returned Pansa. 



" Well, I must go and look after the 
serarium — it is a little out of repair;" 
and followed by a long train of 
clients, distinguished from the rest of 
the throng by the togas they wore 
(for togas, once the sign of freedom in 
a citizen, were now the badge of 
servility to a psknm), the tedile 
fidgeted fussily away. 

" Poor Pansa ! " said Lepidus : "he 
never has time for pleasure. Thank 
Heaven I am not an aedile ! " 

" Ah, Glaucus \ how are yoni gay 
as ever!" sud Olodius, joining the 
group. 

"Are you come to sacrifice to 
Fortune r' said SaUust. 

"I sacrifice to her erviy nighV 
returned the gamester. 

" I do not doubt it No man has 
made more victims ! " 

" By Hercules^ a biting speedi 1 " 
cried Glaucosy laughing. 

" The dog's letter is never out of 
your month, Sallnst," said Olodius, 
angrily: "you are always snarling." 

"I may well have the dog's letter 
in my mouth, unoe, whenever I play 
with yoQ, I have the dog's throw in 
my hand," returned Salluat. 

"Hist!" said Glaucus, taking a 
rose from a flower-girl, who stood 
beside. 

" The rose is the token of silence," 
replied Sallust ; " but I love only to 
see it at the supper-table." 

" Talking of that, Diomed gives a 
grand feast next wed:," said Sallust : 
« are you invited, Glaucus V 

" Yes ; I received an invitation this 
morning." 

"And I, too/' said Sallust, drawing 
a square piece of papyrus from his 
girdle: "I see that he asks us an 
hour earlier than usual: an earnest 
of something sumptuous."* 

" Oh ! he is rich as Croesus," said 

* The Romans sent tickets of invitation, 
like the modems, specifying the hour of the 
repast; which, if the hitended feast was to 
be snmptnoiis, was earlier than usual. 
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Clodios; "and hia bill of fare is as 
long as an epic.** 

"Well, let US to the baths," said 
Glancus : " this is the time when all 
the world is there; and Fulvius, 
whom you admire so much, is going 
to read us his last ode." 

The young men assented readily to 
the proposal, and they strolled to the 
baths. 

Although the public thermee, or 
baths, were instituted rather for the 
poorer citizens than the wealthy (for 
the last had baths in their own 
houses), yet, to the crowds of all 
ranks who resorted to them, it was a 
favourite place for conversation, and 
for that indolent lounging so dear to 
a gay and thoughtless people. The 
baths at Pompeii differed, of course, 
in plan and construction from the 
vast and complicated thermsa of 
Bome ; and, indeed, it seems that in 
each city of the empire there was 
always some slight modification of 
arrangement in the general architeC' 
ture of the public baths. This mightily 
puzzles the learned, — ^as if architects 
and fashion were not capricious before 
the nineteenth century! Our party 
entered by the principal porch in the 
street of Fortune. At the wing of 
the portico sat the keeper of the baths, 
with his two boxes before him, one 
for the money he received, one for the 
tickets he dispensed. Bound the walls 
of the portico were seats crowded 
with persons of all ranks; while 
others, as the regimen of the physi- 
cians prescribed, were walking briskly 
to and fro the portico, stopping every 
now and then to gaze on the innu- 
merable notices of shows, games, 
sales, exhibitions, which were painted 
or inscribed upon the walls. The 
general subject of conversation was, 
however, the spectacle announced in 
the amphitheatre; and each new- 
comer was &stened upon by a group 
eager to know if Pompeii had been so 
fortunate as to produce some mon- 



strous criminal, some happy case of 
sacrilege or of murder, which would 
allow the sediles to provide a man for 
the jaws of the lion : all other more 
common exhibitions seemed dull and 
tame, when compared with the poa- 
sibility of this fortunate occurrence. 

"For my part," said one jolly- 
looking man, who was a goldsmith, 
"I think the emperor, if he is as 
good as they say, might have sent ns 
a Jew." 

"Why not take one of the new 
sect of Nazarenes 1 " said a philoso- 
pher. " I am not cruel : but an 
atheist, one who denies Jupiter him- 
self, deserves no mercy." 

" I care not how many gods a man 
likes to believe in," said the gold- 
smith; "but to deny all gods is 
something monstrous." 

" Yet I fency," said Glaucus, " that 
these people are not absolutely 
atheists. I am told that they believe 
in a God — nay, in a future state." 

"Quite a mistake, my dear Glau- 
cus," said the philosopher. " I have 
conferred witii them — they laughed 
in my &ce when I talked of Pluto and 
Hades." 

'* ye gods ! " exclaimed the gold- 
smith in horror; "are tiiere any of 
these wretches in Pompeii 1" 

" I know there are a few ; but they 
meet so privately that it is impossible 
to discover who they are." 

As Glaucus turned away, a sculp- 
tor, who was a great enthusiast in his 
art, looked after him admiringly. 

" Ah ! " said he, "if we could get 
him on the arena — there would be a 
model for youl What limbs! what 
a head! he ought to have been a 
gladiator! A subject — a subject — 
worthy of our art ! Why don't they 
give Mm to the lionl" 

Meanwhile Fulvius, the Boman 
poet, whom his contemporaries de- 
clared immortal, and who, but for 
this history, would never have been 
heard of in our neglectful age, came 
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eagerly up to Glaucus: "Oh^ my 
Athenian, my Qlaucos, you have 
come to hear my ode ! That is in- 
deed an honour; you, a Greek — to 
whom the very language of common 
life ifl poetry. How I thank you. 
It is but a trMe ; but if I secure your 
approbation, perhaps I m^ get an 
introduction to Titus. Oh,*iGlaucus ! 
a poet without a patron is an amphora 
without a label; the wine may be 
good, but nobody will laud it ! And 
what says Pythagoras^ — 'Frankin- 
cense to the gods, but praise to man.' 
A patron, then, is the poet's priest ; 
he procures him the incense, and 
obtains him his believers." 

" But all Pompeii is your patron, 
and every portico an attar in your 
praise. 

" Ah \ the poor Pompeians are very 
civil — they love to honour merit. 
But they are only the inhabitants of 
a petty town — spero mdiora / Shall 
we within 1" 

"Certainly; we lose time till we 
hear your poem." 

At this instant there was a rush of 
some twenty persons from the baths 
into the portico ; and a slave stationed 
at the door of a small corridor now 
admitted the poet, Glaucas, Clodius, 
and a troop of the bard's other friends, 
into the passage. 

" A poor place this, compared with 
the Eoman thermae!" said Lepidus, 
disdainfully. 

"Tet is there some taste in the 
ceUing," said Glaucus, who was in a 
mood to be pleased with everything ; 
pointing to the stars which studded 
the roof. 

Lepidus shrugged his shoulders, but 
was too languid to reply. 

They now entered a somewhat spa- 
cious chamber, which served for the 
purposes of the apoditerium (that is, 
a place where the bathers prepared 
themselves for their luxurious ablu- 
tions). The vaulted ceiling was 
raised from a cornice, glowingly 



coloured with motley and grotesque 
paintings; the ceiling itself was 
panelled in white compartments bor- 
dered with rich crimson ; the unsul- 
lied and shining floor was paved with 
white mosaics, and along the walls 
were ranged benches for the accom- 
modation of the loiterers. Thin 
chamber did not possess the nume- 
rous and spacious windows which 
Yitruvius attributes to his more m&g' 
raSLeeixi/rigidarium, The Pompeians, 
as all the southern Italians, were fond 
of banishing the light of their sultry 
skies, and combined in their volup- 
tuous associations the idea of luxury 
with darkness. Two windows of 
glass* alone admitted the soft and 
shaded ray ; and the compartment in 
which one of these casements was 
placed was adorned with a large relief 
of the destruction of the Titans. 

In this apartment Fulvius seated 
himself with a magisterial air, and 
his audience gathering round him, 
encouraged him to commence his 
recital. 

The poet did not require much 
pressing. He drew forth from his 
vest a roll of papyrus, and after 
hemming three times, as much to 
command silence as to clear his voice, 
he began that wonderful ode, of which, 
to the great mortification of the 
author of this histoiy, no single verse 
can be discovered. 

By the plaudits he received, it was 
doubtless worthy of his fame; and 
Glaucus was the only listener who did 
not find it excel the best odes of 
Horace. 

The poem concluded, those who 
took only the cold bath began to un- 
dress ; they suspended their garments 
on hooks fastened in the wall, and 

* The discoveries at Pompeii have contro- 
verted the long-established error of the anti- 
quaries, that glass windows vrere unknown 
to the Romana— the use of them was not, 
however, common among the middle and 
inferior classes in their private dwellings. 
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recfiiTmg^aQoordiiig to their cooditloii, 
either from their own slaves or those 
of the themm, loose robes in ex- 
change, withdrew into that gracelal 
and cirenlar building whieh yet exists, 
to shame the nnlayuig posterity of the 
Bonth. 

The more laznrioas departed by 
another door to the tepldaiium, a 
place which was heated to a yolnp- 
tuoos warmth, partly by a moveable 
fireplace, principally by a suspended 
payement» beneath which was eon- 
dncted the caloric of the laeonicam. 

Here this portion oi the intended 
bathers, after unrobing themselTcs, 
remained for some time eiyoying the 
artificial warmth of the luxurious air. 
And this room, as befitted its im- 
portant rank in the long process of 
ablution, was more richly and elabo- 
rately decorated than the rest; the 
arched roof was beautiAilly canred 
and painted ; the windows aboTC, of 
ground glass, admitted but wandering 
and uncertain rays ; below the mas- 
sive cornices were rows of figures in 
massive and bold relief; the walls 
glowed with crims<m, the pavement 
was skilfully tessellated in white 
mosaics. Here the habituated bathers, 
men who bathed sevoi times a day, 
would remain in a state of enervate 
and speechless lassitude, either before, 
or (mostly) after the water-bath ; and 
many of these victims of the pursuit 
of health turned their listless eyes on 
the new-comers, recognising their 
friends with a nod, but dreading the 
fiitigne of conversation. 

From this place the party again 
diverged, according to their several 
fimcies, some to the sudatorium, 
which answered the purpose of our 
vapour-baths, and thence to the warm- 
bath itself; those more accustomed 
to exercise, and capable of dispensing 
with so cheap a purchase of fatigue, 
resorted at once to the calidarium, or 
water-bath. 

In order to complete this sketch, 



and give to the reader an adequate 
notion of this» the main luxury of the 
ancients, we will aceompany Lepidus, 
who regularly nnderwent the whole 
prooeesy saw only the cold-bath, 
which had gone lately out of fuhion. 
Being then gradually warmed in the 
tepidarium, which has just been de- 
scribed, ftie delicate steps of the 
Pompeian ilSffont vere conducted to 
the sudatorium. Here let l^e reader 
depict to himself the gradual process 
of the vapour-bath, aooompanied by 
an exhalation of spicy perfumes. 
After our bather had undergone this 
operation, he was seiaed by his slaves, 
who always awaited him at the baths, 
and the dews of heat were removed 
by a kind of scraper, which (by the 
way) a modem traveller has gravely 
declared to be used only to remove 
the dirt, not one particle of which 
oould ever settle on the polished skin 
of the practised bather. Thence, 
somewhat cooled, he passed into the 
water-bath, over which firesh perfumes 
were profusely scattered, and on 
emerging from the opposite part of 
the room, a cooling shower played 
over his head and form. Then 
wrapping himself in a light robe, he 
returned once more to the tepidarium* 
where he found Qlancns, who had not 
encountered the sudatorinm; and 
now, the main delight and extrava- 
gance of the bath commenoed. Their 
slaves anointed the bathers from vials 
of gold, of alabaster, or of crystal, 
studded with profusest gems, and 
containing the rarest unguents 
gathered from all quarters of the 
world. The number of these smeg- 
mata used by the wealthy would fill a 
modem volume — especially if the 
volume were printed by a fiishionable 
publisher; Amoracinum, Megalium, 
Nardwrn, — cnme quod exit in %tm: 
— ^while soft music played in an adja- 
cent chamber, and such ajs used the 
bath in moderation, refreshed and re- 
stored by the gratdfiil ceremony, con- 
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yeraed with all the sest and fireahnesB 
of x^nTexiAted life. 

** Blessed be he who iayeiLied 
bftUuftl" said Glaueiui^ stretehmg 
himaelf along one of tboee hnmse 
seats (then eoyerad with soft coshions) 
which the yisitor to Pompeii sees at 
this day in that same tepidarium. 
" Whether he were Heicoles or Bac- 
chus, he desenred deification." 

''Bat tell mV said a eoipnlent 
citizen, who was groaning and wheez- 
ing nnder the operation of being 
nibbed down, "tell me, 0€Haacust 
— eyil chance to thy hands, O slaye ! 
why so rough! — ^tell me — ^ugh — ^ugh ! 
— ^are the baths at Bome really so 
magnificent)" Glaucus turned, and 
recognised Diomed, though not with> 
out some difficulty, so red and so 
injSamed were the good man's cheeks 
by the sudatory and the scraping he 
had so lately undergone. ''I fimcy 
they must be a great deal finer than 
these. EhV Suppressing a smile, 
Glaucus replied — 

''Imagine all Pompeii converted 
into baths, and you will then form a 
notion of the size of the imperial 
thermae of Bome. But a notion of 
the size only. Imagine every enter- 
tainment for mind and body — enume- 
rate all the gymnastic games our fathers 
invented — repeat all the books Italy 
and Greece have produced — suppose 
places for all these games, admirers 
for all these works — add to this, 
baths of the vastest size, the most 
complicated construction — ^intersperse 
the whole with gardens, with theatres, 
with porticos, with schools — suppose, 
in one word, a city of the gods, com- 
posed but of palaces and public edi- 
fices, and you may form some faint 
idea of the glories of the great baths 
of Bome." 

" By Hercules ! " sud Diomed, 
opening his eyes, "why, it would 
take a man's whole life to bathe 1 " 

". At Bome, it often does so," replied 
Glaucus^ gravely. " There are many 



who live only at the batluL They 
repair there the first hour in which 
the doors are opened, and remain till 
that in which the doon are closed. 
They seem as if they knew noihing of 
the rest of Bome, as if they desj^sed 
all other ezistenee." 

" By PoUax I you amace me." 

" £yen those who bathe only thrioe 
a-day emAtrive to eonsume their Uves 
in this occnpation. They take their 
exercise in the tennis'oourt or the 
portieoB, to prepare them for the 
first bath; they lounge into the 
theatre, to refresh themselves after it. 
They take their prandium under the 
trees, and think over their second 
bath. By the time it is prepared, 
the prandium is digested. From the 
second bath they stroll into one of 
the peristyles, to hear some new poet 
recite; or into the library, to sleep 
over an old one. Then comes the 
supper, which they still consider but 
a part of the bath ; and then a third 
time they bathe again, as the best 
place to converse with tiieir friends." 

" Per Hercle ! but we have their 
imitators at Pompeii." 

" Yes, and without their excuse. 
The magnificent voluptuaries of the 
Boman baths are happy; they see 
nothing but gorgeousness and splen- 
dour ; they visit not the squalid parts 
of the city; they know not that 
there is poverty in the world. All 
Nature smiles for them, and her only 
frx)wn is the last one which sends 
them to bathe in Cocytus. Believe 
me, they are your only true philo- 
sophers." 

While Glaucus was thus conversing, 
Lepidus, with closed eyes and scarce 
perceptible breath, was undergoing 
all the mystic operations, not one of 
which he ever suffered his attendants 
to omit. After the perfumes and the 
unguents, they scattered over him 
the luxurious powder which prevented 
any farther accession of heat: and 
this being rubbed away by the smooth 
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BurfUce of the pumice, he began to 
indne, not the gannents he had put 
off, but those more festire ones termed 
"ihe (synthesis/' with which the 
Romans marked their respect fbr the 
coming ceremony of snpper, if rather, 
from its hoar (three o'clock in our 
measurement of time), it might not 
be more fitly denominated dinner. 
This done, he at length opened his 
eyes and gave signs of returning life. 
At the same time, too, Sallust be- 
tokened by a long yawn the eyidence 
of existence. 



it 



It is supper-time," said the epi- 
cure; ''yon, Glaucus and Lepidus, 
come and sup with me." 

''Recollect you are all three engaged 
to my house next week,*' cried Diomed, 
who was mightily proud of the- ac- 
quaintance of men of fashion. 

" Ah, ah t we recollect," said Sallnst : 
" the seat of memory, my Diomed, is 
certainly in the stomach." 

Passing now once again into the 
cooler air, and so into the street, onr 
gallants of that day concluded the 
ceremony of a Pompeian bath. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ABBAOES OOOS HIS DIOB WITH PUEASUBB AKD WIKS THB QAXK. 



Thb evening darkened oyer the 
restless city as Apncides took his way 
to the house of the Egyptian. He 
avoided the more lighted and populous 
streetB ; and as he strode onward with 
his head buried in his bosom, and his 
arms folded within his robe, there was 
something startling in the contrast, 
which his solemn mien and wasted 
form presented to the thoughtless 
brows and animated air of those who 
occasionally crossed his path. 

At length, however, a man of a 
more sober and staid demeanour, and 
who had twice passed him with a 
curious but doubting look, touched 
him on the shoulder. 

" ApSBcides ! " said he, and he made 
a rapid sign with his hands : it was 
the sign of the cross. 

" Well, Nazarene,*' replied the priest, 
and his pale face grew paler : " what 
wouldstthour* 

" Nay," returned the stranger, " I 
would not interrupt thy meditations ; 
but the last time we met, I seemed 
not to be so unwelcome." 

"You are not unwelcome, Olinthus ; 
but I am sad and weary : nor am I 
able this evening to discuss with you 
those themes which are most accept- 
able to you." 

'* backward of heart ! " said Olin- 
thus, with bitter fervour; "and art 
thou sad and weary, and wilt thou 
turn from the very springs that refresh 
andheaH" 

" earth ! " cried the young priest, 
striking his breast passionately, " from 
what regions shall my eyes open to 
the true Olympus, where thy gods 
really dwein Am I to believe with 
this man, that none whom for so many 
No. 114. 



centuries my fathers worshipped have 
a being or a name ? Am I to break 
down, as something blasphemous and 
profane, the very altars which I have 
deemed most sacred ? or am I to think 
with Arbaces — ^what 1 " 

He paused, and strode rapidly away 
in the impatience of a man who strives 
to get rid of himself. But the Naza- 
rene was one of those hardy, vigorous, 
and enthusiastic men, by whom God 
in all times has worked the revolu- 
tions of earth, and those, above all, in 
the establishment and in the reforma- 
tion of His own religion ; — men who 
were formed to convert, becauseformed 
to endure. It is men of this mould 
whom nothing discourages, nothing 
dismays; in the fervour of belief 
they are inspired and they inspire. 
Their reason first kindles their passion, 
but the passion is the instrument they 
use ; they force themselves into men's 
hearts, while they appear only to ap- 
peal to their judgment. Nothing is 
so contagious as enthusiasm ; it is the 
real allegory of the tale of Orpheus — 
it moves stones, it charms brutes. 
Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity, 
and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it. 

Olinthus did not then suffer Apas- 
cides thus easily to escape him. He 
overtook, and addressed him thus : — 

" I do not wonder, Apaecides, that 
I distress you ; that I shake aU the 
elements of your mind : that you are 
lost in doubt; that you drift here and 
there in the vast ocean of uncertain 
and benighted thought. I wonder 
not at this, but bear with me a little ; 
watch and pray, — the darkness shall 
vanish, the storm sleep, and God Him- 

B 4 
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self, as He came of yore on the seas of 
Samaria, shall walk over the lulled 
billows, to the delivery of your soul. 
Ours is a religion jealous in its de- 
mands, bnt how infinitely prodigal in 
its gifts ! It troubles yon for an hour, 
it repays yon by immortality." 

" Such promises," said Apsecides, 
sullenly, ''are the tricks by which 
man is ever gulled. Oh, glorious were 
the promises which led am to the 
shrine of Isis!" 

" But," answered the Kazarene, ''ask 
thy reason, can thait religion be sound 
which outrages all morality? You 
are told to worship yonr gods. What 
are those godc^ even according io ywur- 
selyes? What their action^ what 
their attributes 1 Are thej net aU 
represented to yon as the blackest of 
criminals t yet yon aro asked to aerv« 
them as the hoJiest of dlvinitieai. 
JufMter himself is a parrioide and an 
adulterer. Whikt are the meaaeff 
deities bnt imitatois of bis vices I You 
are told niot to mncdery bnt you wor- 
ship mnrdere^s; yon are told not io 
commit adultery, and yen make 7011Z 
prayers to an adidterec Oh ! what is 
this bui a moekeiy of the holiest part 
of man's natave, which is &itk 1 Tuib 
now to the Qod, the one^ thetvuoQod, 
to whose shrine I wonld lead you. II 
He seem to- yon too anblia^, too 
ehadowy,.for those human asaociationa^ 
those touching connexions between 
Creator and creature, to whieh the 
weak heart clings— contempfakfce Him 
in his Son, who put on mortality Mke 
onrsel vea. His mortality is not indeed 
declared, Hkethat of your &bled gods^ 
by the vices of onr iwture, but by the 
practice of all its virtoe^ In Him are 
nnited the austereot merals with tiie 
tfflideiest affectioaa. If He were bnt 
a mere man,. He had beeai worthy tft 
beoome a god. Yon iMmowr Socrates 
— ^ho has his aect» his disciples, has 
Bchoefe. Bat what are the doubtful 
virtaes of tibe Athenian, to the bright 
the WKtiqinted, the eetive^ the 



ceasing, the devoted holiness of Christi 
I speak to you now only of His hu- 
man charac^r. He came in that as 
the pattern of future ages, to show ns 
the form of virtue which Plato thirsted 
to see embodied. This was the tme 
sacrifice that He made for man ; but 
the halo that encircled His dying hour 
not only brightoied earth, but opened 
to US the sight of heaven ! You are 
touched — ^yon are moved. Ood works 
in your heart. His Spirit is with yon. 
Come^ remst not the holy impulse; 
come at oeee — ^nnhesitatingly. A few 
ef us are now asaemlded to expound 
the word of GUmL Come, let me giude 
ye* to them. You are sad, you are 
weary. IdsteB, then, to the words of 
Qed;-->Como to me,' saith He^'all 
ye that are heavy ladMs, antd I will 
give yon rest ! ' " 

"I cannot now," said A^Mseides; 
" another time." 

"Kow — ^new ! ** exdaaaned OUnthus, 
earnestly, and claq^ing him by the 
aroL 

Bnt Apneides^ yet nnpcepared for 
the renunciation of that &ith — that 
life, for which he had sacrificed so 
much, and still haunted by the pro- 
mises of the Egyptian, extricated 
himself forcibly from the grae^, and 
feeling an eflfort necessary to conqu^ 
the irresolutiea whidi the eloqaenee 
of the Christian had b^^n to effect 
in his heated and fisvarish mind, he 
gathered up his robes), and fled away 
with a tipeitd. that defied psrsuit. 

Breathless and exhausted, he aff« 
rived at last in a remote and sequea- 
teced pert of the city, and the lone 
house of the Egyptian stood b^ore 
hinu As he paused to recover hisa- 
self, the moott emerged from a silver 
cloud, and shone full upon the walls 
of that mysterioos habitation. 

Ho other house was near — the dark- 
some vines clustered far and wide m 
front of the building, and behind it 
rose a copse of lofty forest trees, sleep- 
ing in the meJancfaiAy moonlight; 
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beyond stretched the dim otttiine of 
the dflitaat hillfl, aad amongst ihem 
the quiet erest 4k YeBiiiiufl; not then 
BO lofty as the iarayeller beholds it 
now. 

Apaeekles passed tiff ough the areh- 
itkg TineS) and arrired at the broad 
and Bpacioas portieo. Before it, on 
either aide of the steps^ reposed the 
image of theBgyptian sphynz^and the 
inooiilight gave an additional and yet 
more solemn cafaa to l^ose large, and 
harmonious, and passionless features, 
in Vhkh the sculptors of that type of 
wisdom united so much of loretiness 
with awe ; half wxy up the eztremi- 
ides of the steps darkened the green 
and massiye foliage of the alee, and 
the shadow of the eastern palm cast 
its long and unwaying boughs par- 
tially oyer the marble sui&ee of the 
stairs. 

Something there was in the still- 
nees of the place, and the strange 
aspect of the sculptured sphynges, 
which thrilled the blood of the priest 
with a nameless and ghostly fear, and 
he longed eyen for an echo to his 
BoiselesB steps as he ascended to the 
threshold* 

He knoeked at the door, oyer which 
waa wrofught nn inscription in charac- 
ters uafuniliar to his eyes ; it opened 
without a sound, and a tall Ethiopian 
alaye, wiihovt question «r salutation, 
motioned to him to proceed. 

The wide hsU was lighted hy lofty 
candelabra of elaborate 1n^>nse, and 
round the waHs were wrought yast 
hierogiyphies, in dark and solemn 
coloan, whi<Hi contrasted strangely 
with the bright hues and graceful 
shapes with which the inhabitants of 
Itafy decorated their abodes. At the 
txtremiiy of the hall, a slaye, whose 
eountenaoce, though not African, was 
darker hy nuuiy shades than the usual 
eeieur of the south, adyanoed to meet 
him. 

" I seek Arbaees»" said the priest ; 
but his yoiee trembled eyen in his 



own ear. The slaye bowed his bead 
in silence, and leading Apsscides to a 
wing without the hall, conducted him 
up a narrow staircase, and then tra- 
yersing seyeral rooms, in which the 
stem and thoughtfid beauty ef the 
spfaynx still made the chief and most 
impressiye object of the priest's notice, 
Apsseides found himself in a dim and 
half-lighted chamber, in the presence 
of the Egyptian. * 

Arbaces was seated before a small 
taUe, on which lay unfolded seyeral 
serolte of papyrus, impressed with 
the same character as that on the 
threshold of the mansion. A small 
tripod stood at a httle distance, from 
the incense in which the smoke slowly 
rose. Near tiiis was a yast globe, 
depicting the signs of heayen; and 
upon another table lay seyeral instru- 
ments, of cuiioufl and quaint shape, 
whose uses were unknown to Apm- 
cides. The farther extremity of the 
room was concealed by a curtain, and 
the oblong window in the reef admit- 
ted the rays of the moon, mingling 
sadly with the single lamp which 
burned in the apartment. 

"Seat yourself, Apncides," said the 
Egyptian, without rising. 

The young man obeyed. 

" Yon ask me," resumed Arbaces, 
after a short pause, in which he seemed 
absorbed in thought, — ^"You ask me, 
or would do so, the mightiest secrets 
which the soul of man is fitted to re- 
ceiye ; it is the enigma of life itself 
that you desire me to solye. Placed 
like children in the dark, and but for 
a little n^ile, in this dim and confined 
existence, we shape out spectres in 
the obscurity ; our thoughts now shik 
baek into ourselyes in terror, now 
wildly plunge themselves into the 
guideless gloom, guessing what it may 
contain ; — stretching our helpless 
hands here and there, lest, btittd]y,we 
stumble upon some hidden danger; 
not knowing the limits of our boun- 
daxy, now feeling them snA)cate us 
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with compression, now seeing them 
extend &r away till they Tanish into 
eternity. In this state all wisdom 
consists necessarily in the solution of 
two questions — * What are we to be- 
lieve 1 and. What are we to reject V 
These questions you desire me to 
decide 1 " 

Apsdcides bowed his head in assent. 

'' Man mtut hare some belief/' con- 
tinued the Egyptian, in a tone of sad- 
ness. " He must fksten his hope to 
something : it is our common nature 
that you inherit when, aghast and 
terrified to see that in which you hare 
been taught to place your fSuth swept 
away, you float over a dreary and 
shoreless sea of incertitude, you cry 
for. help, you ask for some plank to 
cling to, some land, however dim and 
distant, to attain. Well, then, listen. 
You have not forgotten our conversa- 
tion of to^ayl" 

"Forgotten!" 

"I confessed to you that those 
deities, for whom smoke so many 
altars, were but inventions. I con- 
fessed to you that our rites and cere- 
monies were but mummeries, to delude 
and lure the herd to their proper 
good. I explained to you that from 
those delusions came the bonds of 
society, the harmony of the world, the 
power of the wise ; that- power is in 
the obedience of the vulgar. Con- 
tinue we then these salutary delusions 
— ^if man must have some belief, con- 
tinue to him that which his fathers 
have made dear to him, and which 
custom sanctifies and strengthens. 
In seeking a subtler faith for us, whose 
senses are too spiritual for the gross 
one, let us leave others that support 
which crumbles from ouroelves. This 
is wise — it is benevolent." 

" Proceed." 

" This being settled," resumed the 
Egyptian, ** the old land-marks being 
left uninjured for those whom we are 
about to desert, we gird up our loins 
and depart to new climes of fidth. 



BisnusB at once from your recollec- 
tion, from your thought, all that yon 
have believed before. Suppose the 
mind a blank, an unwritten scroll, fit 
to receive impressions for the first 
time. Look round the world— ob- 
serve its order — ^its regularity — its 
design. Something must have created 
it — the design speaks a designer : ia 
that certainty we first touch land. 
But what is that something 1 — ^A god» 
you cry. Stay — no confused and 
confusing names. Of that which 
created the world, we know, we (ka 
know, nothing, save these attributes 
-"power and unvarying regularity; 
— stem, crushing, relentless regula- 
rity — ^heeding no individual cases — 
rolling — sweeping — ^burning on; — no 
matter what scattered hearts, severed 
from the general mass, fall ground 
and scorched beneath its wheels. The 
mixture of evU with good — ^the exist- 
ence of suffering and of crime — ^in all 
times have perplexed the wiae. They 
created a god — ^they supposed him 
benevolent. How then came this 
evill why did he permit — ^nay, why 
invent, why perpetuate it ? To account 
for this, the Persian creates a second 
spirit, whose nature is evil, and sup- 
poses a continual war between that 
and the god of good. In our own 
shadowy and tremendous Typhon,the 
Egyptians image a similar demon. 
Perplexing blunder that yet more 
bewilders us I — folly that arose from 
the vain delusion that makes a palpa- 
ble, a corporeal, a human being, of 
this unknown power— that clothes the 
Invisible with attributes and a nature 
similar to the Seen. No: to this 
designer let us give a name that does 
not command our bewildering associa- 
tions, and the mystery becomes more 
clear — ^thatnameisNECsssiTT. Neces- 
sity, say the Greeks, compels the 
gods. Then why the godsl — ^their 
agency becomes unnecessary--dismi8s 
them at once. Necessity is the ruler 
of all we see; — power, regularity — 
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these two qualities make its nature. 
Would you ask more? — ^you can learn 
nothing: whether it he eternal — 
whether it compel us, its creatures, to 
new careers after that darkness which 
we cidl death — we cannot telL There 
leaye we this ancient, unseen, unfa- 
thomable power, and come to that 
which, to our eyes, is the great 
minister of its functions. This we 
can task more, from this we can learn 
more : its evidence is around us — its 
name is ISatubm, The error of the 
sages has been to direct their 
researches to the attributes of Neces- 
sity, where all is gloom and blindaess. 
Had they confined their researches to 
Natnre-^what of knowledge might 
we not already have achieved 1 Here 
patience, examination, are never 
directed in vain. We see what we 
explore ; our minds ascend a palpable 
ladder of causes and effects. Nature 
is the great agent of the external 
universe, and Necessity imposes upon 
it the laws by which it acts, and 
imparts to us the powers by which we 
examine; those powers are curiosity 
and memoEy— their union is reason, 
their perfection is wisdom. Well, 
then, I examine by the help of these 
powers this inexhaustible Nature. I 
examine the earth, the air, the ocean, 
the heaven ; I find that all have a 
mystic sympathy with each other-^ 
that the moon sways the tides — ^that 
the air maintains the earth, and is the 
medium of the life and sense of things 
— ^that by the knowledge of the stars 
we measure the limits of the earth — 
that we portion out the epochs of 
time— that by their pale light we are 
guided into the abyss of the past — 
that in their solemn lore we discern 
the destinies of the future. And thus, 
while we know not that which 
Necessity is, we learn, at least, her 
decrees. And now, what morality do 
we glean from this reli^onl — for 
religion it is. I believe in two deities. 
Nature and Necessity ; I worship the 



last by reverence, the first by invest!^ 
gation. What is the morality my 
religion teaches 1 This — all things 
are subject but to general rules; the 
sun shines for the joy of the many — 
it may bring sorrow to the few ; the 
night sheds sleep on the multitude — 
but it harbours murder as well as 
rest ; the forests adorn the earth — but 
shelter the serpenVand the lion ; the 
ocean supports a thousand barks — ^but 
it enguUs the one. It is only thus 
for the general, and not for the 
universal benefit, that Nature acts, 
and Necessity speeds on her awful 
course. This is the morality of the 
dread agents of the world — ^it is mine, 
who am their creature. I would pre- 
serve the delusions of priestcraft, for 
they are serviceable to the multitude ; 
I would impart to man the arts I 
discover, the sciences I perfect; I 
would speed the vast career of civilis- 
ing lore :— in this I serve the mass, 
I fulfil the general law, I execute the 
great moral that Nature preaches. 
For myself I claim the individual 
exception ; I claim it for the wise — 
satisfied that my individual actions 
are nothing in the great balanoe of 
good and evil ; satisfied that the pro- 
duct of my knowledge can give 
greater blessings to the mass than my 
desires can operate evil on the few 
(for the first can extend to remotest 
regions and humanise nations yet 
unborn), I give to the world wisdom, 
to myself freedom. I enlighten the 
lives of others, and I eiyoy my own. 
Yes ; our wisdom is eternal, but our 
life is short: make the most of it 
while it lasts. Surrender thy youth 
to pleasure, and thy senses to delight. 
Soon comes the hour when the wine- 
cup is shattered, and the garlands shall 
cease to bloom. Enjoy while you 
may. Be still, Apsecides, my pupil 
and my folio werl I will teach thee 
the mechanism of Nature, her darkest 
and her wildest secrets — the lore 
which fools call magic — and the 
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anglity mystories of the itam. By 
ihk aludi l^ou discharge thy doty to 
the mass ; by this shaii iho« eniigkten 
thy zaee. B«t I wiU lead thee also 
to pleaawes «f which the vaigar do 
Aot dream ; and the day whkh tiboa 
Invert to men shall belbUo«ed faytiie 
sweet night whidi thou sinxe&dezeflt 
tothyMll" 

As the Egyptian ceased there rose 
ahoaty aroQ&dy beneath, the aefteet 
music that I^dia ever taio^t, or 
loma eT«r perfected. It came lU:e a 
stieam ef aoundy bathing the senses 
muvw«reB ; enervating, subdniag witii 
delight. It itemed the melodies ai 
invisible spirits, such as. the diepfaerd 
might have heaid in the golden age, 
floatiag throngh the Tales aS Thessaly, 
or in the noontide glades of Faphos. 
The words whidi had mshed te the 
lip of Apscides, in answer to the 
sophistries of the Egyptian, died 
tremblingly away. He felt it as a pro- 
&nation to break upon that enchanted 
strain — ^thesosoeptibiUi^ of hiaexeited 
nature, the Greek sdtness and ardour 
of his secret soul, were swayed and 
captured by surprise. He sank on 
the seat with parted lips and thinting 
ear ; while in a chorus of voices, bland 
and melting as those which waked 
Flsyche in the halls of^ Love, rose the 
following song :-^ 

THE HYMN OF EBOS. 

«3j tba oool banks whensoft C«phiswflowv, 
▲voio* mU*d trembling down th« waves of 

air; 
The leaves blvsh'd brighter In the Teian's 

rose, 
■ The doves oonoh'd hraatbleas in their 

snunmer hkir « 

M^fhUefrom fheir hands the pnrpleflowereta 
tea, 
Tlw Unghing Hofors stood Ustenlng >» the 
«ky >— 
fxvm Pan's green oave to JBgle's* haunted 
oell. 
Heaved "the ohsxm'd earfh In one deHciotu 
sigh. 

* The f sisest of the Naiads. 



••*Loiv«i»sonsof earth! lamtheBDwarof LevSi 
Eldest of all the gods with Chaos* bom ; 

Hy smfle sheds light along the courts above. 
My kisses wake the eyelids of the Mom . 



«< 



Mtee«e«M 



Ye meet the im^ qwllefmy haaiitingeyeas 

Mine is the moon— and mournful if her x^ye^ 

*Ti8 that she lingers where her Carian lies. 



••The 



blushes ef ttie 



The violet ohaminsZsphyr to the shade ; 

Mine the quiok light that in the Mi^rbeam 
glows. 
And mine the dsj-^ream fast thehmdygtede. 

» « Lova, sBBsef earth-ioe krmSseaith's soft 

lOBSb 

Iiook where ye wiU--earth overflows with 



Leam from file waves fliat ever Uss tiie 
shove, 
And the winds nestling «n theheanag sea. 

*"A1I teaches love ! *— The sweet voice, like 
a dream. 
Melted in Ught ; yet stifl the airs above, 
Ti>«waviBgso^^;esandtbewfaiq^erhig stream. 
And the green fovest natUae, munnur'd 
• Lovn ! • - , 

As the y<»oe8 died away, the 
Egyptian seized the hand of Apse- 
cides, and led him, wandering, intoxi- 
cated, yet half-reluctant, across the 
chamber towards the curtain at the 
&r end ; and now, from behind that 
curtain, there seemed to burst a 
tiiousand sparkling stars; the ▼Ml 
itself, hitherto dark, was now lighted 
hy these fires behind into the ten- 
devest blue of heaven. It represented 
hearen itself— such « heaven, as m 
the nights of June might hare shone 
down over the streams of Castaiy. 
Here and there were pamted rosy and 
atrial donds, frcaa which smiled, by 
the limner^s art, faces of divinest 
beauty, and on which reposed the 
shapes of which Phidias and Apelles 
dreamed. And the stars which studded 
the transparent azure rolled rapidly 
aa they shone, while the music that 
again woke with a livelier and lighter 

i'Hedod. 
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sound, leemed to imitate the melody 
of the joyoBB spheres. 

** Oh 1 what miracle is this, Arba- 
cesl" said Apsecides, in faltering 
accents. "After having denied thogods, 
art thou about to rereal to m e " 

" Thar pleasures ! " interrapted 
Arbaces, in a tone so different from 
its usual cold and tranqnil harmony 
that Apaecides started, and thought 
the Egyptian himself transformed; 
and now, as they neared the curtain, 
a wild— a loud — ^an exulting melody 
burst from behind its concealment. 
With that sound the yeil was rent 
in twain — ^it parted — H seemed to 
yanish into ur : and a scene, which 
no Sybarite ever more than rivalled, 
broke upon the dazzled gaae of the 
youthful priest A vast banquet- 
room stretched beyond, blazing with 
countless lights, which filled the warm 
air with the scents of frankincense, 
of jasmine, of violets, of mynch ; all 
that the most odorous flowers, all that 
the most costly spices could distil, 
seemed gathered into one ineffitble 
and ambrosial essence : from the light 
columns that sprang. upwards to the 
airy rooi, hung dnqperies of white, 
studded with golden stars. At the 
extremities of the room two fountains 
cast up a spray, which, catching the 
rays of the roseate light, glittered like 
countless diamonds. In the centre of 
the room as they entered there rose 
slowly, from the floor, to the sound of 
unseen minstrelsy, a table spread with 
all the viands which s^ise ever devoted 
to fiincy, and vases of that lost 
Myrrhine fabric,*- so glowing in its 
colours, so transparent in its material, 
were crowned with the exotics of the 
East. The couches, to which this 
table was the centre, wove covered 
with tapestries of azure and gold ; and 
from invisible tubes in the vaulted 
roof descended showers of fragrant 

* Whioh, however, was poaslbly the 
poroelain of China,— though this is a matter 
which admits of considerable dispute. 



waters, that cooled the delidous air, 
and contended with the lamps as if 
the spirits of wave and fire disputed 
which element could famish forth the 
most-deUeieus odoun. And now, from 
behind the snowy draperies, trooped 
such forms as Adonis beheld when he 
If^ •<» the lap of YemuL They eame, 
some with garlands, others with lyres; 
they surrounded the youth, they led 
his steps to the banquet. They flung 
the chaplets round him in rosy chains. 
The earth — llie thought of earth, 
vanished from hie soul. He imagined 
himself in a dream, and suppreaaed 
his breath lest he should wake too 
soon; the senses, te which he had 
never yielded as yet, beat in his 
burning pulse, and confused his diszj 
and reeling sight. And whiJe thus 
amazed and lost, once again, but in 
brisk and Bacehic measDres, rose the 
Biagic strain : — 

ANACaCBONTIC. 

" Ih the yrins of the oaiix foams and glows 

The blood of the mantling Tine, 
But oh ! in the bowl of Youth there glows 
A Lesbium, more divine ! 
Bright, bright. 
As the liquid light, 
Ito waves thiough thine egreUds shims 1 

"Fill up, fill up» to the sparkling brim. 

The juice of the young Lyeus ;* 
The grape is the key that we owe to him. 
From the gaol of the world to free as. 
iMiik,drinkI 
What need to shrink. 
When the lamps alone can see us ? 

**I>rink, drink, as I quaff from thine eyes. 

The wine of a softer tree ; [sigiMb 

Give the smiles to the god of the grape— thy 
Bdoved on^ give to me. 
Turn, turn. 
My glances bum. 
And thirst for a look from thee I " 

As the song ended, a group of 
three maidens, entwined with a chain 
of starred flowers, and who, while 
they imitated, might have shamed 



* Name of Bacchus, from Xtw, to unbind, 
to release. 
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the Gnoefl» adTsnoed towards him 
in the gliding measures of the Ionian 
dance : such as the Nereids wreathed 
in moonlight on the yellow sandii of 
the JSgean ware — such as Oytherea 
taught her handmaids in the mar- 
riage-feast of Psyche and her son. 

Now approaching, they wreathed 
their chaplet ronnd his head; now 
kneeling, the youngest of the three 
proffered him the bowl, from which 
the wine of Lesbos foamed and 
sparkled. The youth resisted no 
more» he grasped the intoxicating 
cup, the blood mantled fiercely 
through his yeins. He sank upon 
the breast of the nymph who sat 
beside him, and turning with swim- 
ming eyes to seek for Arbaces, whom 
he had lost in the whorl of his 
emotions, he beheld him seated be- 
neath a canopy at the upper end of 
the table, and gazing upon him with 
a smile that encouraged him to 
pleasure. He beheld him, bat not as 
he had hitherto seen, with dark and 
sable garments, with a brooding and 
solemn brow: a robe that dazzled 
the sight, so studded was its whitest 
Burfiice with gold and gems, blazed 
upon hi& majestic form; white roses, 
alternated with the emerald and the 
ruby, and shaped tiara-like, crowned 
his raven locks. He appeared, like 
Ulysses, to have gained the glory of a 
second youth — his features seemed 
to have exchanged thought for beauty, 
and he towered amidst the loveliness 
that surrounded him, in all the 
beaming and relaxing benignity of 
the Olympian god. 

"Drink, feast, love, my pupil!"' 
sud he; "blush not that thou art 
passionate and young. That which 
thou art, thou feelest in thy veins; 
that which thou shalt be, survey I " 

With this he pointed to a recess, 
and the eyes of Apsecides, following 
the gesture, beheld on a pedestal, 
placed between the statues of Bacchus 
and Idalia» the form of a skeleton. 



it 



it 



Start not," resumed the Egyptian ; 

that friendly guest admonii^es ub 
but of the shortness of life. From 
its jaws I hear a voice that summons 
na to nrjOT." 

As he spoke, a group of nymphs 
surrounded the statue; they laid 
chapleta on its pedestal, and, while 
the cups were emptied and refilled at 
that glowing board, they sang the 
following strain : — 

BACCHIC HYMNS TO THE IMAGE 
OF DEATH. 

I. 
** Thon art in the land of the thadowyHost, 
Thou that didst drink and love : 
By the Bolemn River, a gliding ghost. 
But thy thought is ours above ! 
If memory yet can fly, 
Back to the golden sky. 
And mourn the pleasures lost I 
By the ruin'd hall these flowers we lay. 
Where thy soul once held its palace ; 
When the rose to thy scent and sight was 

And the smile was in the chalice, 
And the cithara's silver voice 
Could bid thy heart rejoice 

When night eclipsed the day." 

Here a new group advancing, 
turned the tide of the music into a 
quicker and more joyous strain : — 

n. 
*< Death, death, is the gloomy shore, 
Whore we all sail- 
Soft, soft, thou gliding oar ; 

Blow soft, sweet gale ! 
Chain with bright wreaths the Hours ; 

Victims if all. 
Ever, 'niid song and flowers, 
Victims should faU I " 

Pausing for a moment, yet quicker 
and quicker danced the silver-footed 
music : — 

* ' Since Lifeli so short, we 11 live to laugh ; 
Ah I wherefore waste a minute I 
If youth's the oup we yet can quaff. 
Be love the pearl within it ! " 

A third band now approached with 
brimming cups, which tiiey poured in 
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libation opon that strange altar ; and 
ODce more, alow and solemn, rose the 
changeful melody : — 



III. 

*' Thon art welcome. Guest of sloom. 
From the far and fearful sea ! 
When the last rose sheds Its bloom. 
Our board shall be spread with thee ! 

All hail, dark Guest ! 
Who hath so fair a plea 
Our welcome Guest to be 
As thou, whose solemn hall 
At last shall feast us all 
In the dim and dismal coast ? 
Long yet be we the Host ! 
And thou. Dead Shadow, thou. 
All joyless though thy brow. 

Thou—but our passing Quest ! " 

At this moment, she who sat be- 



side Apaacides suddenly took up th« 



song: — 



IV. 



** Happy is yet our doom. 

The earth and the sun are ours I 
And far from the dreary tomb 

Speed the wings of the rosy HonrB~- 
Svtreet is for thee the bowl. 

Sweet are thy looks, my lore; 
I fly to thy tender soul. 

As the bird to its mated dove ! 
Take me, ah take I 
Clasp'd to thy guardian breast. 
Soft let me sink to rest ; 

But wake me— ah, wake ! 
And tell me with words and sighs. 
But more with thy melting eyes. 
That my sun is not set — 
That the Toroh is not quench'd at the 

Urn, 
That we love, and we breathe, and bum. 
Tell me— tliou lov'st me yet ! ** 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



'* Lucus tremiscit. Tota snocusao solo 
Nutavit aula, dubia quo jwndus daret, 
Ao fluctuant! similia."— Sbmkca : Thyestes, ▼. 696. 

Trembled the grove. Earth quivered ; with the shocic 
Quaked all the nodding hall, as doubtful where 
Ponderous to fall/— and heaving like a wave. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 



" A FLASH house" IN POMPEII — ^AND THE GEFTLEUEN OF THE OLASSIO KING. 



To one of those parts of Pompeii, 
which were tenanted not by the lords 
of pleasure, but by its minions and 
its victims; the haunt of gladiators 
and prize-fighters; of the vicious and 
the penniless ; of the savage and the 
obscene; the Alsatia of an ancient 
city— we are now transported. 

It was a large room, that opened at 
once on the confined and crowded 
lane. Before the threshold was a 
group of men, whose iron and well- 
strung muscles, whose short and 
Herculean jiecks, whose hardy and 
reckless countenances, indicated the 
champions of the arena. On a shelf, 
without the shop, were ranged jars of 
wine and oil ; and right over this was 
inserted in the wall a coarse painting, 
which exhibited gladiators drinking 
— so ancient and so venerable is the 
custom of signs ! Within the room 
were placed several small tables, ar- 
ranged somewhat in the modem 
fashion of " boxes," and round these 
were seated several knots of men, 
some drinking, some playing at dice, 
some at that more skilful game called 
" duodecim acriptce,*' which certain of 
the blundering learned have mistaken 
for chess, though it rather, perhaps, 
resembled backgammon of tiie two, 



and was usually, though not always, 
played by the assistance of dice. The 
hour was in the early forenoon, and 
nothing better, perhaps, than that 
unseasonable time itself denoted the 
habitual indolence of these tavern 
loungers. Yet, despite the situation 
of the house and the character of its 
inmates, it indicated none of that 
sordid squalor which would have cha- 
racterised a similar haunt in a modem 
city. The gay disposition of all the 
Pompeians, who sought, at least, to 
gratify the sense even where ihey 
neglected the mind, was typified by 
the gaudy colours which decorated 
the walls, and the shapes, ^ntastic 
but not inelegant, in which the 
lamps, the drinking-cups, the com- 
monest household utensils, were 
wrought. 

"By PoUux!" said one of the 
gladiators, as he leaned against the 
wall of the threshold, " the wine thou 
sellest us, old Silenus," — and as he 
spoke he slapped a portly personage 
on the back, — " is enough to thin the 
best blood in one's veins." 

The man thus caressingly saluted, 
and whose bared anns, white apron, 
and keys and napkin tucked carelessly 
within his girdle, indicated him to be 
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the host of the tavern, was already 
passed into the autumn of his years ; 
but his form was still so robust and 
athletic, that he might hare shamed 
even the sinewy shapes beside him, 
save that the muscle had seeded, as it 
were, into flesh, that the cheeks were 
swelled and bloated, and the increasing 
stomach threw into shade the vast 
and maasive chest which rose above it. 

" None of thy scurriloos bluaterings 
with me," growled the gigantic laud- 
lord, in the gentle semi-roar of an in> 
suited tiger; "my wine is good 
enough for a carcase which shall so 
soon soak the dust of the spoliarium.** * 

" Croakest thou thus, old raven ! " 
returned the gladiator, laughing 
scornfully ; " thou shalt live to hang 
thyself with despite when thoa seest 
me win the palm crown; and when I 
get the purse at the amphitheatre, as 
I certainly shall, my fiist vow to 
Hercules shall be to forswear thee and 
thy vile potations evermore." 

" Hear to him — ^hear to this modest 
Pyrgopolinices I He has certainly 
served under Boxabochides Clunin- 
staridysarchides," + cried the host 
" SporuB, Niger, Tetraides, he declares 
he shall win the purse from you. 
Why, by the gods! each of your 
muscles is strong enough to stifle all 
his body, or / know nothing of the 
arena 1 " 

" Ha ! " said the gladiator, colouring 
with rising fury, " our lanista would 
'tell a diflerent story." 

" What story could he tell against 
me, vain I^donl" said Tetraides^ 
frowning. 

"Or me, who have conquered in 
fifteen fights)" said the gigantic 
Niger, stalking up to the gla^tor. 

"Or me)" grunted Sporus, with 
eyes of fire. 

* The place to which the killed or mortally 
wounded were dragged from the are«k 

f MUe9 Olofio0U9t Act L ; as m«oli ae to 
9a.j,iumodttrm phnne^ "Hekaaamradniidier 
Bombaatas FiizloMw** 



"Tushl" said Lydon, folding his 
arms, and regarding his rivals with, a 
reckless air of defiance. " The time 
of trial will soon come; keep yoor 
valour till then." 

"Ay, do," said the surly host; 
" and if I press down my thumb to 
save you, may the Fates cut my 
thread!" 

" Your rope, you mean," said Lydon, 
sneeringly : " here is a sesterce to 
buy one." 

The Titan wine-vender seized the 
hand extended to him, and griped it 
in so stem a vice that the blood 
spirted from the fingers' ^ds over 
the garments of the bystanders. 

They set up a savage laugh. 

" I will teach thee, young braggart^ 
to play the Macedonian with me 1 I 
am no puny Persian, I warrant thee ! 
Whski, man 1 have I not &ught twenty 
yean in the ring, and never lowered 
my anas once ] And have I not re- 
ceived the rod from the editor's own 
hand as a sign of victory, and as a 
grace to retirement on my laurela? 
And am I now to be lectured by a 
boy ) " So saying, he flung the hand 
from him in scorn. 

Without changing a muscle, but 
with the same sxidling fiice with 
which he had previously taunted 
mine host, did t^e gladiator brave 
the painful grasp he had undergone. 
But no sooner was his hand released, 
than, crouching for one moment as a 
wild cat crouches, you might see his 
hair bristle on Ids head and beard, 
and with a fierce and shrill yell he 
sprang on the throat of the giant, 
with an impetus that threw him, vast 
and sturdy as he was, from his 
balance ; — and down, with the crash, 
of a filing rock, he fell ; — while over 
him fell also his ferocious foe. 

Our host, perhaps, had had no 
need of the rope so kindly recom- 
mended to him by Lydon, had he re- 
mained three minutes longer in that 
position* Buiy summoned to his 
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assistanee by the noise of lus foll^ a 
woman^ who had hitherto kept in an 
inner apartmoity roshed to the scene 
of battle. This new ally was in her- 
self a mateh for the gladiator; she 
was tall, lean, and with arms that 
eould giye ether than soft embraces. 
In fiict, the gentle helpmate of Barbo 
the wine-seller had, like himself, 
fought in the lists* — ^nay, under the 
emperor's eye. And Burbo himself 
— ^Burbo, the nneonqnered in the 
field, according to report, now and 
then yielded the palm to his soft 
Stxatoniee. This sweet ereatnre no 
sooner saw the imminent peril that 
awaited her worse half,, than, without 
other weapons than those with which 
I^atnre l»d prorided her, she darted 
npon the incumbent gladiator, and, 
clasf^g him round the waiBt with 
her long and snakelike arms, lifted 
him by a sodden wrench from the 
body of her husband, kaTii^ only 
his hands still clinging to the throat 
of his foe. So have we seen a dog 
snatehed by the hind legs from the 
strife with a fallen rival in the arms 
of some enTiona groom ; so hare we 
seen one-half of him high in air — 
pflSBiTe and offenceless — while the 
other half, head, teeth, eyes, claws, 
seemed buried and engnlfed in the 
mangled and fffostrate enemy. Mean- 
while the s^adiators, lapped, and 
pampered, and glutted npon blood, 
crowded ddightedly round the eosr 
baftantt— their nostrils distended — 
their lips gmming — their eyes gloat- 
ingly fixed on the bloody throat of 
the one, and ibe indented talons of 
the other. 

''Habet! (he has got it!) habaf" 
cried they, with a sort of yell, rabbin^ 
their nervous hands. 

'^Non habeo, ye liars; I have not 
goUil" shouted the host, as with a 



* Not only dM women sametiines flght in 
the a tnpM th ea tre^ bat erw tfaoae of noble 
birth partielpatediatbat *- 



/nighty effort he wrenched himself 
from those deadly hands, and rose to 
his feet, breathless, panting, laee- 
rated, bloody; and fronting, with 
reeling eyes, the glaring look and 
grinning teeth of his baffled foe, now 
struggling (but struggling with dis- 
dain) in the gripe of the sturdy 
amazon* 

*' Fair play !" cried the gladiators : 
''one to one;'* and, crowding round 
Lyden and the woman, they separated 
our pleasing host firom his eourteoos 
guest. 

But Lydon, feeling ashamed at his 
present position, and endeavouring in 
vain to shake off the grasp of the virago, 
slipped his hand into his girdle, and 
drew fiarth a short knife. So menacing 
was his look, so brightly gleamed the 
blade, that Stratonice, who was used 
only to that fiu^on of battle whidi 
we miodems call the pugilistic, started 
bad^ in alarm. 

"0 gods!" cried she; '^tfaeruflan! 
— he has concealed weapons t Is that 
fair f Is that like a gentleman and a 
gladiator 1 "No, indeed, I scorn such 
fellows ! " With that she contemptu- 
ously turned her back on the gladia- 
tor, and hastened to examine the 
conditKHi of her husband. 

But he,, as much inured to the con- 
stitutional exercises as an Engnsh 
bull-dog is to a contest with a more 
gentle antagonist, had already reco- 
vered himseil The purple hues re- 
ceded from the crimson sur&ce of his 
cheek, the veins of the forehead re- 
tired into their wonted size. He 
shook himself with a complacent 
grunt, satisfied that he was still alive, 
and then looking at his foe from head 
to foot with an air of more approba- 
tion than he had ever bestowed upon 
him before — 

"By Castor I " said he, " thou art a 
stronger fellow than I took thee for ! 
I see thou art a man of merit and 
virtue ; give me thy hand, my b«o 1" 

'< Jol^old Burbo !" cried the gla- 
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diators, applauding ; '^ stanch to* the. 
backbone. Qiye him thy hand, 
Lydon." 

''Oh, to be sure,'' said the gladia- 
tor: "but now I have tasted his 
blood, I long to lap the whole." 

"By Hercules !" returned the host, 
quite unmoved, " that is the true gla- 
diator feeling. Pollux! to think what 
good training may make a man ; why, 
a beast could not be fiercer t " 

*' A beast I dullard I we beat the 
beasts hollow !'' cried Tetraides. 

** Well, well," said Stratonice, who 
was now employed in smoothing her 
hair and adjusting her dress, " if ye 
are all good friends again, I recom- 
mend you to be quiet and orderly; 
for some young noblemen, your pa- 
trons and backers, hare sent to say 
they will come here to pay you a 
visit : they wish to see you more at 
their ease then at the schools, before 
they make up their bets on the great 
fight at the amphitheatre.- So they 
always come t<o my house for that 
purpose : they know we only receive 
the best gladiators in Pompeii — our 
society is very select, praised be the 
gods ! " 

" Yes," continued Burbo, drinking 
off a bowl, or rather a pail of wine, 
''a man who has won my laurels can 
only encourage the brave. Lydon, 
drink, my boy; may you have an 
honourable old age like mine !" 

" Come here," said Stratonice, draw- 
ing her husband to her affectionately 
by the ears, in that caress which Ti- 
bullus has so prettily described — 
" Come here ! " 

"Not so hard, she-wolf! thou art 
worse than the gladiator," murmured 
the huge jaws of Burbo. 

" Hist ! " said she, whispering him ; 
" Calenus has just stole in, disguised, 
by the back way. I hope he has 
brought the sesterces." 

" Ho ! ho ! I will join him,*" said 
Burbo; "meanwhile, I say, keep a 
sharp eye on the cups — attend to the 



score. Let them not cheat thee^ wife ; 
they are heroes, to be sure, but then 
they are arrant rogues : GaeoB was 

nothing to them.** 

"Never fear me, fool!" was the 
conjugal reply ; and Burbo, satisfied 
with the dear assurance, strode through 
the apartment, and sought the pene- 
tralia of his house. 

"So those soft patrons are coming- 
to look at our muscles," said Niger. 
"Who sent to previse thee of it, mj- 
mistressl" 

"Lepidus. He brings with him 
Clodius, the surest better in Pompeii, 
and the young Greek, Glaucus." 

" A wager on a wager," cried Te- 
traides: "Clodius bets on me, for 
twenty sesterces! What say you, 
Lydon r 

" He bets on me ! " said Lydon. 

" No, on me ! " grunted Sporus. 

"Dolts! do you think he would 
prefer any of you to Niger 1" said 
the athletic, thus modestly naming 
himself. 

"Well, well," said Stratonice, as she 
pierced a huge amphora for her guests, 
who had now seated themselves before 
one of the tables, "great men and 
brave, as ye all think yourselves, 
which of you will fight the Numidian 
lion in case no malefactor should be 
found to deprive you of the option?" 

"I who have escaped your arms, 
stout Stratonice," said Lydon, "might 
safely, I think, encounter the lion." 

"But tell me," said Tetraides, 
" where is that pretty young slave of 
yours— the blind gir^ with bright 
eyesl I have not seen her a long 
time." 

"Oh! she is too delicate for yOu, 
my son of Neptune,"* said the hostess, 
" and too nice even for us, I think. 
We send her into the town to sell 
flowers and sing to the ladies; she 
makes us more money so than she 

* Son of Neptnno ; a Latin phnae for a 
boisterous, ferocious follow. 
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"would by waiting on you. Besides, she 
Bfls often other employments which 
lie under the rose." 

" Other employments !" said Niger; 
**why, she is too young for them," 

** Silence, beast ! " said Stratonice ; 
** you think there is no play but the 
Corinthian. If Nydia were twice the 
age she is at present, she would be 
equally fit for Y esta — ^poor girl ! " 

''But, hark ye, Stratonice," said 
Lydon ; " how didst thou come by so 
^ntle and delicate a slave ] She were 
more meet for the handmaid of some 
rich matron of Rome than for thee." 

" That is true," returned Stratonice ; 
^'and some day or other I shall make 
TDj fortune by selling her. How came 
I by Nydia, thou askest?" 

**Ay." 

"Why, thou seest, my slave Sta- 
phyla, — thou rememberest Staphyla, 
Niger?" 

" Ay, a large-handed wench, with a 
&ce like a comic mask. How should 
I forget her, by Pluto, whose hand- 
maid she doubtless is at this mo- 
ment!" 

"Tush, brute !— Well, Staphyla died 
one day, and a great loss she was to 
me, and I went into the market to 
buy me another slave. But, by the 
gods! they were all grown so dear 
since I had bought poor Staphyla, and 
money was so scarce, that I was about 
to leave the place in despair, when a 
merchant plucked me by the robe. 
' Mistress,' said he, ' dost thou want a 
«lave cheap ? I have a child to sell — 
a bargain. She is but little, and 
almost an infant, it is true ; but she 
is quick and quiet, docile and clever, 
aings well, and is of good blood, I 
assure you.' * Of what country,' said I. 
* ThessaHan.' Now I knew the Thes- 
salians were acute and gentle. So I 
said I would see the girL I found 
her just as you see her now, scarcely 
smaller and scarcely younger in ap- 
pearance. She looked patient and 
resigned enough, with her hands 

No. 116. 



crossed on her bosom, and her eyea 
downcast. I asked the merchant hia 
price : it was moderate, and I bought 
her at once. The merchant brought 
.her to my house, and disappeared in 
an instant. Well, my friends, g^ess 
my astonishment when I found she 
was blind 1 Ha 1 ha 1 a clever fellow 
that merchant f I ran at once to the 
magistrates, but the rogue was already 
gone from ]?ompeii. So I was forced 
to go home in a very ill humour, I 
assure you ; and the poor girl felt the 
effects of it too. But it was not her 
fault that she was blind, for she had 
been so from her birth. By degrees, 
we got reconciled to our purchase. 
True, she had not the strength of Sta- 
phyla, and was of very little use in 
the house, but she could soon find her 
way about the town, as well as if she 
had the eyes of Argus : and when one 
morning she brought us home a hand- 
ful of sesterces, which she said she had 
got fron^ selling some flowers she had 
gathered in our poor little garden, we 
thought the gods had sent her to us. 
So from that time we let her go out 
as she likes, filling her basket with 
flowers, which she wreathes into gar- 
lands after the Thessalian fashion^ 
which pleases the gallants; and the 
great people seem to take a fancy to 
her, for they always pay her more than 
they do any other flower-girl, and she 
brings all of it home to us, which is 
more than any other slave would do. 
So I work for myself, but I shall soon 
afford from her earnings to buy me a 
second Staphyla; doubtless, the Thes- 
salian kidnapper had stolen the blind 
girl from gentle parents.* Besides 
her skill in the garlands, she sings 
and plays on the cithara, which also 

* The Thcasalian Blave-merohants wera 
celebrated for purloining perBons of birth 
and education ; they did not always spare 
those of their own country. Aristophanes 
sneelbfl bitterly at that people (proverbially 
treacherous) for their unquenchable desire 
of gain by this barter of flesh. 

» 5 
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brings monej; and lately ■ ■ ■ but 
Ihat is a Beeret." 

^Thai ^h 96crti\ VThat!'' cried 
liydon ; '' art tK<m tmned sphynx V 

*' Sphynx, no— why sphynx 1 * 

*Gease thy gabble, good mistress^ 
and bringne onr meat — ^I am hungry/ 
Bald Sporus, impatiently. 

** And I too * echoed the grim Niger, 
irhetting his knift on the palm of his 
lumd. 



The amaeon stalked sway to tli* 
kitchen, and soon returned with a 
tray laden with laige pieces of meal* 
half-raw ; for soy aa now, did the hfivoes 
of the prias-fighi imagine they h^sb 
sustained their hardihood and ierocity^ 
they drew romid the table with th» 
eyes of ikmished wolves-* the mealk 
vanished, the wine flowad. So leave 
we those important penMrnagm ot 
chwiic life to foUow the steps of Bnrbo* 
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SirO WOBTHISS. 



In ibe earlier timet of Borne the 
priesthood was a profeesion, not of 
Incre but of honour. It was embraced 
by the noblest dtizefns — it waa for- 
bidden to the plebeians. Afterwards^ 
and long previous to the present date, 
it was equally open to all ranks ; at 
leaat, that part of the profession which 
embraced the flamens, or priests, — 
not of religion genersklly, but of pe- 
culiar gods. Even the priest of Juj^ter 
(the Flamen Dialis), preceded by a 
Uetor^ and entitled by his office to the 
entrance of the senate, at first the 
especial dignitary of the patricians, 
was subsequently the choice of ^e 
people. The less national and less 
honoured deities were usually serred 
by plebeian ministers ; and many em- 
braced the profession,* as now the 
Boman Catholic Christians enter the 
monastic fraternity, less from the 
impulse of deyotion than the sugges- 
tions of a calculating porerty. Thus 
Calenns> the priest of Isis, was of 
the lowest origin. His relations, 
though not his parents, were freed- 
men. He had receiyed from them a 
liberal education, and from his &ther 
a small patrimony,'^hich he had soon 
exhausted. He embraced the priest- 
hood as a last resource from dis1a:ess. 
Whatever the state emoluments of 
the sacred profession, which at that 
time were probably small, the officers 
of a popular temple could never com- 
plain of the profits of their calling. 
There is no profession so lucrative as 
that which practices on the supersti- 
tion of the multitude. 

Calenus had but one surviving rela- 
tive at Pompeii, and that was Burbo. 
YarioQS dark and disreputable ties, 



stronger than those of blood, united 
together their hearts and interests; 
and often the minister of Isis stole 
disguised and furtively fi<om' the sup- 
posed austerily <^ his devotions ; — and 
gliding through the baek door of the 
retired gladiator, a man infamous alike 
by vices and by profeo^on, rejoiced to 
throw off the last rag of an hypocrisy 
which, but for the dictates of avarice^ 
his ruling passion, would at all times 
have sat elumsUy upon a nature too 
brutal for even the mimicry of virtue. 

Wrapped in one of those large 
mantles which came iu use among 
the Romans in proportion as they 
dismissed the toga» whose ample folds 
well conoealed the form, and in which 
a sort of hood (attached to it) afforded 
no less a security to the features^ 
Calenus now sat in the small and pri^ 
vate chamberof the wine-cellar, whence 
a small passage ran at once to that 
back entrance, with whic£ neariy all 
the houses of Pompeii were furnished. 
. Opposite to him sat the sturdy 
Burbo, carefully eounting on a table 
between than a little pile of coins 
which the priest had just poured from 
his purse — ^for purses were as common 
then as now, with this difference — 
they were usually better furnished ! 

" You see," said Calenus, " that we 
pay you handsomely, and yoti ought 
to thank me for recommending you 
to so advantageous a market." 

"I do, my cousin, I do," replied 
Burbo, aff&ctionately, as he swept the 
coins into a leathern receptacle, which 
he then deposited in his girdle, draw- 
ing the buckle round his capacious 
waist more closely than he was wont to 
do in the lax homrs of his demestio 
Jb 2 
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avoc&tionB. " And by leis, Pisis, and 
NisiB, or whatever other gods there 
may be in Egypt, my little Nydia is 
a very Hesperides — a garden of gold 
to me." 

" She sings well, and plays like a 
muse/' returned Calenus ; ** those are 
virtues that he who employs me al- 
ways pays liberally." 

" He is a god/* cried Burbo, enthu- 
Biastically ; " every rich man who is 
generous deserves to be worshipped. 
But come, a cup of wine, old friend : 
tell me more about it. What does she 
dol she is frightened, talks of her 
oath, and reveals nothing.*' 

" Nor will I, by my right hand I I, 
too, have taken that terrible oath of 
secrecy." 

"Oath! what are oaths to men like 
usr 

'' True, oaths of a common fashion ; 
but this!" — and the stalwart priest 
Bhuddered as he spoke. "Yet," he 
continued, in emptying a huge cup of 
unmixed wine, " I will own to thee, 
that it is not so much the oath that I 
dread as the vengeance of him who 
proposed it. By the gods! he is a 
mighty sorcerer, and could draw my 
confession from the moon, did I dare 
to make it to her. Talk no more of 
this. By Pollux ! wild as those ban- 
quets are which I enjoy with him, I 
Am never quite at my ease there. I 
love, my boy, one jolly hour with 
thee, and one of the plain, unsophis- 
ticated, laughing girls that I meet in 
this chamber, all smoke-dried though 
it be, better than whole nights of 
those magnificent debauches." 

" Ho ! sayest thou so ! To-morrow 
night, please the gods, we will have 
then a snug carousal." 

"With all my heart," said the 
priest, rubbing his hands, and draw- 
ing himself nearer to the table. 

At this moment they heard a slight 
noise at the door, as of one feeling 
the handle. The priest lowered the 
hood over his head. 



" Tush 1 " whispered the host " it Is 
but the blind girl," as Nydia opened 
the door, and entered the apartment. 

"Ho! girl, and how durst thou? 
thou lookest pale, — thou hast kept 
late revels] No matter, the young: 
must be always the young," said Bur- 
bo, encouragingly. 

The girl made no answer, but she 
dropped on one of the seats with an 
air of lassitude. Her colour went and 
came rapidly ; she beat the floor im- 
patiently with her small feet, then 
she suddenly raised her face, and said 
with a determined voice, — 

" Master, you may sta^e me if you 
will, — you may beat me, — ^you may 
threaten me with death, — but I will 
go no more to that unholy place !" 

"How, fool!" said Burbo, in a 
savage voice, and his heavy brows 
met darkly over his fierce and blood- 
shot eyes; "how, rebellious! Take 
care." 

" I have said it," said the poor girl, 
crossing her hands on her breast. 

" What ! my modest one, sweet 
vestal, thou wilt go no morel Very 
well, thou shalt be carried." 

" I will raise the city with my cries," 
said she, passionately, and the colour 
mounted to her brow. 

"We will take care of that, too; 
thou shalt go gagged." 

" Then may the gods help me ! " 
said Nydia, rising ; " I will appeal to 
the magistrates." 

" Thine oaffi, remember I " said a 
hollow voice, as for the first time 
Calenus joined in the dialogue. 

At those words a trembling shook 
the frame of the unfortunate girl; 
she clasped her hands imploringly. 
" Wretch that I am ! " she cried, and 
burst violently into sobs. 

Whether or not it was the sound of 
that vehement sorrow which brought 
the gentle Stratonice to the spot, her 
grisly form at this moment appeared 
in the chamber. 

" How now 1 what hast thou been 
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doin^ with xnj elave, brute 1" said 
she, angrily, to Burbo. 

'* Be quiet, wife/' said be, in a tone 
half-Bullen, half-timid; ''you want 
new girdles and fine clothes, do you % 
Well then, take care of your slaye, or 
you may want them long. F<E,captti 
Vwo — ^vengeance on tby head, wretched 
one ! " 

" What is this r said the hag, loot 
ing from one to the other. 

Nydia started as by a sudden im- 
pulse from the wall against which she 
had leaned ; she threw herself at the 
feet of Stratonice ; she embraced her 
knees, and looking up at her with 
those sightless but touching eyes — 

** O my mistress I ** sobbed she, "you 
are a woman — ^you hare had sisters, — 
you have been young like me, — ^feel 
for me, — save me 1 I will go to those 
horrible feasts no more ! " 

'' Stuff ! " said the hag, dragging 
her up rudely by one of those delicate 
hands, fit for no harsher labour than 
that of weaving the flowers which made 
her pleasure or her trade; — "stuff! 
these fine scruples are not for slaves." 
"Hark ye," said Burbo, drawing 
forth his purse, and chinking its con- 
tents : "you hear this music, wife ; by 
Pollux ! if you do not break in yon 
colt with a tight rein, you will hear it 
no more." 

" The girl is tired," said Stratonice, 
nodding to Calenus; "she will be 
more docile when you next want her." 
" Fott/ ycml who is here?" cried 
IN'ydia, casting her eyes round the 
apartment with so fearful and strain- 
ing a survey, that Calenus rose in 
alarm from his seat,—- 



"She musA see with those eyes!" 
muttered he. 

" Who is here ! Speak, in heaven's 
name! Ah, if you were blind like 
me, yon would be less cruel," said she ; 
and she again burst into tears. 

" Take her away," said Burbo, impap 
tiently ; " I hate these whimperings." 

"Come!" said Stratonice, pushing 
the poor child by the shoulders. 

Kydia drew herself aside, with an 
air to which resolution gave dignity. 

" Hear me," she said ; " 1 have 
served you feithfuUy, — I, who was 
brought up — ^Ah ! my mother, my 
poor mother! didst thou dreai^ I 
should come to this?" She dash^ 
the tear from her eyes, and proceeded^ 
— " Command me in aught else, and 
I will obey ; but I tell you now, hard, 
stem, inexorable as you are, — I tell 
you that I will go there no more; 
or, if I am forced there, that I will 
implore the mercy of the praetor him- 
self — 1 have said it. Hear me, ye 
gods, I swear ! " 

The hag's eyes glowed with fire; 
she seized the child by the hair with 
one hand, and raised on high the 
other — that formidable right hand^ 
the least blow of which seemed capa- 
ble' to crush the frail and delicate 
form that trembled in her grasp^ 
That thought it-self appeared to strike 
her, for she suspended the blow, 
changed her purpose, and dragging 
Nydla to the wall, seized from a hook 
a rope, often, alas I applied to a similar 
purpose, and the next moment the 
shrill, the agonised shrieks of the 
blind girl, rang piercingly through 
the house. 
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CHAFTEE ni. 

QLAVOVfl XAJOB A P1TB0HASS THAT ATTSRWABSS COSTS HIH DBAB. 



*'HotLA, my brave fellows I" said 
Lepidus, stooping his head, as he en- 
tered the low doorway of the house of 
Borbo. " We hare come to see which 
of you most hononrs yonr lanista." 
The gladiators rose from the table in 
respect to three gallants known to be 
Ikmong the gayest and richest yonths 
of Pompeii, and whose voices were 
therefore the dispensers of amphi- 
theatrical reputation. 

** What fine animals ! " said Clodins 
to Glancus : "worthy to be gladiators !** 

" It is a pity they are not warriors," 
returned Glancus^ 

A singular thing it was to see the 
dainty and fastidious Lepidus, whom 
in a banquet a ray of daylight seemed 
to blind; — ^whom in the bath a breeze 
of air seemed to blast, — in whom Na- 
ture seemed twinted and perverted 
from every natural impulse, and cur- 
dled into one dubious thing of effemi- 
nacy and art ; — a singular thing was 
it to see this Lepidus, now all eager- 
ness, and energy, and life, patting the 
vast shoulders of the gladiators with 
a blanched and girlish hand, feeling 
with a mincing gripe their great brawn 
and iron muscles, all lost in calcu- 
lating admiration at that manhood 
which he had spent his life in care- 
fully banishing from himself. 

So have we seen at this day the 
beardless flutterers of the saloons of 
London thronging round the heroes 
of the Fivescourt : — so have we seen 
them admire, and gaze, and calculate 
a bet ; — so have we seen them meet 
together, in ludicrous yet in melan- 
choly assemblage, the two extremes of 
civilised society, — ^the patrons of plea- 
sure and its slaves — ^vilest of all slaves 



— at once ferocious and mercenary* 
male prostitutes,whoseUthelrstrength 
as women their beauty; beasts in act, 
but baser than beasts in motive, for 
the last, at least, do not mangle them- 
selves for money! 

'* Ha I Niger, how will you fight 1* 
said Lepidus ; " and with whom V* 

"Sporus challenges me," said the 
grim giant; "we shall fight to the 
death, I hope." 

"Ah ! to be sure," grunted Sporus^ 
with a twinge of his small eye. 

" He takes the sword, I the net and 
the trident : it will be rare sport. I 
hope the survivor will have enough to 
keep up the dignity of the crown." 

"Never fear, we'll fill the purse^ 
my Hector," said Clodius : " let me 
see, — ^you fight against Niger 1 Glau- 
cus, a bet — I back Niger." 

"I told you so," cried Niger, exult- 
ingly. "The noble Clodius knows 
me ; count yourself dead already, my 
Sporus." 

Clodius took out his tablet. — *' A 
bet, — ten sestertia.* What say you % " 

"So be it," said Glaucus. "But 
whom have we here? I never saw 
this hero before ;" and he glanced at 
Lydon, whose limbs were slighter than 
those of his companions, and who had 
something of grace, and something 
even of nobleness, in his face, which 
his profession had not yet wholly 
destroyed, 

"It is Lydon, a youngster, prac- 
tised only with the wooden sword aa 
yet," answered Niger, condescendingly, 
" But he has the true blood in him, 
and has challenged Tetraides." 

* A little more than 807. 
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*^ He ««u^eiiged m^/' flikid X^jdmi : 
•^^ J Acoept tW offer/' 

" And how do you fight ^^ aakod 
Lepidiis. " Chut, my boy, w^ult ft while 
before yon oontead with Telraidiss/' 
liydon A&iM diadttbifully, . 

*' I« ko ft -(atUaexi >ot a siftve V aftid 
C^odiiUL 

''A citoa;--'wa are all dttizaos 
hfive/ q^oth Nigsr. 

'^ StMteb o«t yowrflnn* wy l^doo/ 
said £j«pid^ wUh tike air of a eon^ 



. The gladiator, ipitli a aigiuficffiat 
glance at his companions, ezteiided 
«& sum whi<^» if not aa huge in its 
g&eih aa those af his eoxajradei^ was «o 
fima ia its muadeiu <>• beMtifolly 
egnniBetrifial in its proportions, that 
the tiurae TiaUon uttered aimultaoia- 
Diialy an admiring ezelaiaatioiu 

<' Well, maa, what ib your weapoft V 
aaid Clodias, taUet ia jhand^ 

'' We are to fight firet with the 
«eatos; aftenrajidfii, if botth siirvif^i 
with swords/' xetumed Tetraides» 
aharply, and with an envtoue scowl. 

^ With the cestus 1 " 4»ied Glaueos -, 
''there yea are wxoag, I^doa; the 
eastna is i^e Greek fashion : I know 
it welL You should have eafioisniised 
flesh for that coBtest ; you are far too 
ihin for it — aToid the oestus*" 
'' I cannot," said I^doo* 
^JLndirtiyr' 
**\ hare said— beeaose he has ohsl- 



n 



" But he will not hold yoa to tiie 
precise weapon." 

^ My honour holds xod J " retamed 
Jjydon, proudly. 

'' I bet en ^etraidas, iim to <me, at 
the e«tasy"sald Clod&ue ; ''shaU it be, 
If^idus l^ven betting, with swords." 

'' If yon giye lae three to one, I will 
fliot take tike oddfl>" c«^ L^dus; 
^'Lydon will ne^rof eome te the 
awordSb Yon are mighty eoarteoos." 

''What say yon, Olaaowl" said 
Clodiua. 

" I will take the odds' three to one<" 



"Tmi aestertia to tUr^*" 

« Yes." * 

Clodios wiote the bet in his book. 

*' FacdoA me, noble spopaor nine," 
said Lydon, in a low voioe to Glaaeus t 
''bat haw nuiflh ^liink yon the netor 
wiUgain?" 

" liaw omch i why» p^^pa aavm 
sestertii" 

" You are sura it will be as mnohV 

"At least. But out on yonl— n 
€k«ek would haT« thought <tf the 
honaar and not thetnoney. O Its^ 
lians! ev^ny where ye »re Italians ! " 

A bhish BMntM o^er the bronaed 
eheak of the gladiator. 

" I>o net wrong me, neble Glanous; 
I iijnk of both, but I flhonld nev^r 
have been, n gladiator bat for the 
msfsatj" 

"Baselnaj^than.&U} Aviser 
never was a hero/' 

"I am not a miser," said Lydoi^ 
haughtily, and he witJaMlrew to the 
other end of the re<u». 

"But I don't see Burbo; where is 
Bnrbo] I must talk with Barbo^" 
cried Clodiaa 

" He is wUhin," said Niger, point- 
ing to the de<Mr at theexttemity of the 
room. 

''And Stratonioe^ the brave old 
laea, where is she 1 " quoth Lepidaa. 

" Why, she was here just before 
you entered; but she heard some- 
thing that displeased her yonder, and 
vanished. Pollux ! old Burba had 
perhaps eaugfat hold of aome giii in 
the ha(^ room. 1 heard a finale's 
voice ciying out ; the old dame ia as 
jealous to Juno." 

"Ho! exeelknti" «ried Iiepidns, 
lauj^iing. " Come, Olodlus, let us go 
shares with Jupiter; pechc^a ha hap 
caught a liOda." 

II I I «l II I ■ « * Mp-.^P«-»»— »*- 

* Tbe xeaAet will not oan&und the flestcTr 
Ui with the seaterim. A wea/testium which 
was a «tim, not a cotnt was a tbonsand times 
ffae Talne of a t mt t atHu * y th« list was 
eqabralent to at. U^^A,, tbe iMt to IA a| 

fartift jna* ^ 011V coMiaBr* 
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At this moment a loud ciy of jMun 
and terror startled the group. 

"Oh, spare met spare met I am 
but a child, I am blind,— is not theU 
punishment enough 1 " 

" Pallasl Iknow that Yoioe, it is 
my poor flower-girl 1 " exclaimed 
Glaucuci, and he darted at once into 
the quarter whence the cry rose. 

He burst the door ; he beheld 
Kydia writhing in the grasp of the 
infuriate hag; the cord, already 
dabbled with blood, was raised in the 
air, — it was suddenly arrested. 

"Fury I" said Glaucus, and with 
his left hand he caught Kydia from 
her grasp ; " how dare you use thus a 
girl,^-one of your own sex, — a child 1 
My Nydia, my poor infant t " 

"Oht is that you — is that Glau- 
cus 1 *' exclaimed the flower-girl, in a 
tone almost of transport; the tears 
stood arrested on her cheek; she 
smiled, she clung to his breast, she 
kissed his robe as she clung. 

*' And how dare you, pert stranger ! 
interfere between a free woman and 
her slave? By the gods! despite 
your fine tunic and your filthy per- 
fumes, I doubt whether you are even 
a Roman citizen, my mannikin." 

"Pairwords, mistress, — ^fiiir words ! " 
said Clodius, now entering with Lepi- 
dus. " This is my friend and sworn 
brother : he must be put under shelter 
of your tongue, sweet one; it rains 
stones ! " 

" Give me my slave ! " shrieked the 
virago, placing her mighty grasp on 
the breast of the Greek. 

" Not if all your sister Furies could 
help you," answered Glaucus. " Fear 
not, sweet Nydia ; an Athenian never 
forsook distress t " 

"Holla!" said Burbo, rising re- 
luctantly, " what turmoil is all this 
about a slave 1 Let go the young 
gentleman, wife, — ^let him go : for his 
sake the pert thing shall be spared this 
once." So saying, he drew, or rather 
dragged off, his ferocious helpmate. 



" Methonght when we entered," said 
Clodius, " there was another maa 
present 1 " 

" He is gone." 

For the priest of Isis had indeed 
thought it high time to vanish. 

" Oh, a friend of mind ! a brother 
cupman, a quiet dog, who does not 
love these snarlings," said Burbo, care- 
lessly. " But go, child, you will tear 
the gentleman's tunic if you cling to 
him so tight ; go, you are pardoned." 

" Oh, do notT-4o not forsake me ! ** 
cried Nydiay elinging yet closer to the 
Athenian. 

Moved by her forlorn situation, her 
appeal to him, her own innumerable 
and touching graces, the Greek seated 
himself on one of the rude chairs. 
He held her on his knees, — he wiped 
the blood from her shoulders with his 
long hair, — he kissed the tears from 
her cheeks, — he whispered to her a 
thousand of those soothing words 
with which we calm the grief of a 
child ; — and so beautiful did he seem 
in his gentle and consoling task, that 
even the fierce heart of Stratonice was 
touched. His presence seemed to shed 
light over that base and obscene 
haunt, — ^young, beautiful, glorious, he 
was the emblem of all that earth 
made most happy, comforting one 
that earth had abandoned 1 

" Well, who could have thought 
our blind Nydia had been so 
honoured 1" said the virago, wiping 
her heated brow. 

Glaucus looked up at Burbo. 

" My good man," said he, " this is 
your slave; she sings well, she is 
accustomed to the care of flowers, — I 
wish to make a present of such a eJave 
to a lady. Will you sell her to me 1 " 
As he spoke he felt the whole frame of 
the poor girl tremble with delight ; 
she started up, she put her dishevelled 
hair from her eyes, she looked around, 
as if, alas ! she had the power to ^e / 

" Sell our Nydia ! no, indeed/' said 
Stratonice, gruffly. 
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ITydia sank back with a long sigh, 
and again clasped the robe of her 
protector. 

" ITonsense ! ** said Clodius, impe- 
liously : "you must oblige me. What 
maul what, old dame! offend me, 
and your trade is ruined. Is not 
Burbo my kinsman Pansa's client 1 
Am I not the oracle of the amphi- 
theatre and its heroes 1 If I say the 
word. Break up your wine-jars, you 
sell no more. Glaucus, the slave is 
youra." 

Burbo scratched his huge head, in 
evident embarrassment. 

*' The girl is worth her weight in 
gold to me." 

** Hame your price, I am rich," said 
Glaucus. 

The ancient Italians were like the 
modem, there was nothing they would 
not sell, much less a poor blind girL 
" I paid six sestertia for her, she is 
worth twelve now," muttered Strato- 
nice.' 

'* You shall have twenty ; come to 
the magistrates at once, and then to 
my house for your money." 

" I would not have sold the dear 
girl for a hundred but to oblige noble 



ClodiuB," said Burbo, whiningly. 
"And you will speak to Pansa about 
the place of desifffuztor at the amphi- 
theatre, noble Clodius 1 it would just 
suit me.'' 

*^ Thou shalt have it," said Clodius; 
adding, in a whisper to Burbo, " Yon 
Qreek can make your fortune ; money 
runs through him like a sieve ; mark 
to-day with white chalk, my Priam." 

**An dabia?" said Qlaucus, in th« 
formal question of sale and barter. 

"DabUur" answered Burbo. 

« Then, then, I am to go with you, 
— with youl O happiness!" mur* 
mured Nydia. 

" Pretty one, yes ; and thy hardest 
task henceforth shall be to sing thy 
Grecian hyms to the loveliest lady in 
Pompeii." 

The girl sprang from his clasp ; a 
change came over her whole face, so 
bright the instant before ; she sighed 
heavily, and then once more taking 
his hand, she said, — 

"I thought I was to go to your 
house]" 

** And so thou shalt for the present; 
come, we lose time." 
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lomi was one of those brilliant 
cliaraeterfl which, bat once or twiee, 
flash across onr career. She united in 
the highest perfection the rarest of 
earthly gifts,-** Genius and Beauty. 
•Ko one ever possessed snperior intel- 
lectual qualities ivithout knowing 
them, — ^the alliteration of modesty 
and merit is pretty enough, but where 
mei^ is great, the veil of that modesty 
you admire never disguises its ertent 
from its possessor. It is the proud 
consciousness of certain qualities that 
it cannot reveal to the everyday world, 
that gives to genius that shy, and 
reserved, and troubled air,^ which 
puzzles and flatten you when you 
encounter it. 

lone, then, knew her genius ; but, 
with that charming yersatility that 
belongs of right to women, she had 
the faculty, so few of a kindred genius 
in the less malleable sex can claim — 
the faculty to bend and model her 
graceful intellect to all whom it 
encountered. The sparkling fountain 
threw its waters alike upon the strand, 
the cavern, and the flowers; it re- 
freshed, it smiled, it dazzled every 
where. That pride, which is the 
necessary result of superiority, she 
wore easily — ^in her breast it concen- 
tred itself in independence. She 
pursued thus her own bright and 
solitary path. She asked no aged 
matron to direct and guide her, — she 
walked alone by the torch of her own 
unflickering purity. She obeyed no 
tyrannical and absolute custom. She 
moulded custom to her own will, but 
this so delicately and with so feminine 
a grace, so perfect an exemption from 
error, that you could not say 'she 



&uiira§ed custom, but commcmded H. 
The wealth of hergraees waa inex- 
haustible-HBhe beauti^ed the eom- 
monest aeUon; a word,, a look from 
her, seemed magic. Love her, an.4 
you entered into a new worid^ you 
passed from this trite and commoi^ 
place earth. Yon woe in a land in 
which your eyes saw every thio^ 
through an enchanted medinm« In 
her presence you felt as if listening to 
exquisite music ; you were steeped in 
that sentiment which has so little of 
earth in it, and which music so weli 
inspires,— that intoxication which 
refines and exalts^ which seizes, it Is 
true, the senses, but gives them the 
character of the soolv 

She was peeuUariy feimed, then, to 
command and fascinate the less ordi- 
nary and the boMer natures of men ; 
to love her was to unite two passion]^ 
that of love and of ambition, — you 
aspired when you adored her. It was 
no wonder that she had completely 
chained and subdued the mysterions 
but burning soul of the Egyptian, a 
man in whom dwelt the fiercest pas- 
sions. Her beauty and her soul alike 
enthralled him. 

Set apart himself from the common 
world, he loved that daringness of 
character which also made itself, 
among common things, aloof and 
alone. He did not, or he would not 
see, that that very isolation put her 
yet more from him than from the 
vulgar. Far as the poles — ^far as the 
night from day, his solitude was 
divided from hers. He was solitary 
from his dark and solemn vices— ^he 
from her beautiful fiEuicies .and her 
purity of virtue. 
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If It me &ot itnnge that lime thm 
entlmlled the SgyptUiii &r lets 
fltxange mift it thai she Jiad captured, 
M Bvddenlj as irreToeabl j, tbe brigbi 
and Bunny heart of the Athenian. 
The giadnew of a temperament which 
aeemed woven from iheJ)eaBifl of light 
had led Qiancnt into pleasure. He 
obeyed no more yioions dictate* when 
he wandered into the dias^tiong of 
hia time, than the exhilarating yoicea 
of youth and health. He threw the 
hrightjieaa of hia nature over every 
$JbyaB and oarem through whieh he 
•trayed. Hia imaginatioiL daaded 
him, hut hia heart never was cor^ 
mpted. Of f&T more x>eQetration than 
hia oompaniooa deeined, he eaw that 
they aought to yrej. upon hia lichea 
and hia youth; but he deq>iaed 
wealth tare as the meana of enjoy- 
iiient> and youth was the great 
aympathy that united him to them, 
fie felt, it is true, the impalae of 
nobler thoughts and higher aims than 
fai pleaaure could be indulged: but 
the world was one vast prison, to 
which the Sovereign of Some was the 
Imperial gaoler ; andthe very virtues, 
iKhieh in the free daya of Athena 
would hvPB made him ambitioua, in 
the alaveiy of earth made him ina/iy 
tive and aupine. For in that unna- 
tundand bloated ciriHsataon, all that 
was noble in emulation waafbrbidden. 
Ambition in the regiona of a despotio 
and luxurious court was but the con- 
test of flattery and craft Avarice had 
beoome Ihe sole ambition, -^ men 
deaired prajtorsfaips and provinces 
only as the license to pillage, and 
government was but the excuse of 
rapine. It is in amall atates that 
glory ia most active and pure, — ^the 
more confined the limits of the drck, 
the more ardoit the patriotism. In 
small atates, opinion is coneentraied 
and atrongi — every eye reads your 
actiona — your public motives are 
blended with your private ties,*- 
every spot in your narrow sphere is 



crowded with forms fiuniUar rinco 
yonr childhood,— the applause of your 
citizens is like the caresaea of yonr 
friends. Jtet in large states, the citjr 
is but the court: the provincefr-^ 
unknown to you, unfamiliar in cua» 
toms, periiaps in language,— *have no 
claim on yourpatriotiam, the ancestry 
of their inhabitanta ia not yours. In 
the court you deaiie favour inatead 
of glory ; at a distance from the courts 
public opinion has vanished firom yei^ 
and self-interest has no counterpoise. 

Italy, Italy, while I write your skiea 
are over me— your seas flow beneath 
my feet, listen not to the blind policy 
which would unite all your created 
cities, mourning for their republican 
into one empire; fiklBC, pernicious 
delusion f your only hope of regene- 
ration is in division. Florence, Hiianf 
y^ce, Genoa, may be free once 
more, if each is free. But dream net 
of freedom for tbe whole while yon 
enslave the parts ; the heart must be 
the centre of the system, the blood 
must circulate freely every where ; 
and in vast communities you behold 
but a bloated and feeble giant, whose 
brain is imbecile, whose limbs axe 
dead, and who pays in dkeaae and 
weidcnesa the penalty of transcending 
the natural proportions of health and 
vigour. 

Thus thrown bade upon themaelrei^ 
the more ardent qualities of Glaucua 
found no vent, save in that oveirflowing 
imaginati(m which gave grace to 
pleasure and poetry to thought. Ease 
was less despicable than contention 
with paraaitea and Edaves, and luxury 
could yet be refined though ambition 
could not be ennobled. But all that 
waa beat and brightest in his soul 
woke at once when he knew lone. 
Here was an empire, worthy of demi* 
gods to attain; h&ce was a glory^ 
which the reeking smoke of a foul 
society could not soil or dim. Love, 
in every time, in every state, can thus 
find space lor ^ golden altars. And 
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tell me If tbere eycr, even in the ages 
most fkyonrable to glory^ could be a 
triamph more exalted and elating 
than the conquest of one noble heart 1 

And whether it was that this senti- 
ment inspired him, his ideas glowed 
more brightly, his soul seemed more 
awake and more yisible, in lone's 
presence. If natural to lore her, it 
was natural that she should return 
the passion* Toung, brilliant, elo- 
quent, enamoured, and Athenian, he 
was to her as the incarnation of the 
poetiy of her father^s land. They 
were not like creatures of a world in 
which strife and sorrow are the ele- 
ments; they were like things to be 
seen only in the holiday of nature, so 
glorious and so fresh were their 
youth, their beauty, and their lore. 
They seemed out of place in the harsh 
and every-day earth; they belonged 
of right to the Satumian age, and the 
dreams of demigod and nymph. It 
was as if the poetry of life gathered 
and fed itself in them, and in their 
hearts were concentrated the last rays 
of the sun of Delos and of Greece. 

But if lone was independent in her 
choice of life, so was her modest pride 
proportionably vigilant and easily 
alanned. The falsehood of the Egyp- 
tian was invented by a deep know- 
ledge of her nature. The story of 
coarseness, of indelicacy, in Glaucus, 
stung her to the quick. She felt it a 
reproach upon her character and her 
career, a punishment above all to her 
love ; she felt, for the first time, how 
suddenly she had yielded to that love; 
she blushed with shame at a weak- 
ness, the extent of which she was 
startled to perceive ; she imagined it 
was that weakness which had incurred 
the contempt of Glaucus ; she endured 
the bitterest curse of noble natures — 
humUicUion ! Yet her love, perhaps, 
was no less alarmed than her pride. 
If one moment she murmured re- 
proaches upon Glaucus — ^if one mo- 
ment she renounced, she almost 



hated him-— at the next she burst 
into passionate tears, her heart yielded 
to its softness, and she said in the bit* 
temess of anguish, ''He despises me 
— ^he does not love me." 

From the hour the Eigyptian bad 
left her, she had retired to her most 
secluded chamber, she had shut out 
her handmaids, she had denied her- 
self to the crowds that besieged her 
door. Glaucus was excluded with 
the rest; he wondered, but he guessed 
not why ! He never attributed to his 
lone — hiB queen — ^his goddess — ^that 
womanlike caprice of which the love- 
poets of Italy so unceasingly coni« 
plain. He imagined her, in the 
majesty of her candour, above all the 
arts that torture. He was troubled, 
but his hopes were not dimmed, for 
he knew already that he loved and 
was beloved ; what more could he 
desire as an amulet against fearl 

At deepest night, then, when the 
streets were hushed, and the high 
moon only beheld his devotions, he 
stole to that temple of his heart — her 
home;* and wooed her after the 
beautiful fashion of his country. He 
covered her threshold with the richest 
garlands, in which every flower was a 
volume of sweet passion; and he 
charmed the long summer night with 
the sound of the Lycian lute; and 
verses, which the inspiration of the 
moment sufficed to weave. 

But the window above opened not ; 
no smile made yet more holy the 
shiuiug air of night. All was still 
and dark. He knew not if his verse 
was welcome and his suit was heard. 

Yet lone slept not, nor disdained 
to hear. Those soft strains ascended 
to her chamber; they soothed, they 
subdued her. While she listened, she 
believed nothing against her lover; 
but when they were stilled at last, and 
his step departed, the spell ceased; 



* Athenaeus— <* The true temple of Cupid 
is the house of the beloved one.'* 
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and, in the bitterness of her soul, she 
almost conceived in that delicate 
flattery a new affront. 

I said she was denied to all ; but 
there was one exception, there was 
one person who would not be denied, 
assuming' oyer her actions and her 
house something like the authority of 
a parent; Arbaces, for himself, 
claimed an exemption from all the 
ceremonies observed by others. He 
entered the threshold with the license 
of one who feels that he is privileged 
and at home. He made his way to 
her solitude, and with that sort of 
quiet and unapologetic air, which 
eeemed to consider the right as a 
thing of course. With all the inde- 
pendence of lone's character, his art 
had enabled him to obtain a secret 
and powerful control over her mind. 
She could not shake it off; sometimes 
she desired to do so; but she never 
actively struggled against it. She 
was fascinated by his serpent eye. 
He arrested, he commanded her, by 
the magic of a mind long accustomed 
to awe and to subdue. Utterly un- 
aware of his real char&cter or his 
hidden love, she felt for him the 
reverence which genius feels for 
wisdom, and virtue for sanctity. She 
regarded him as one of those .inighty 
eages of old, who attained to the mys- 
teries of knowledge by an epcemption 
from the passions of their kind. She 
ecarcely considered him as a being, 
like herself, of the earth, but as an 
oracle at once dark and sacred. She 
did not love him, but she feared. His 
presence was unwelcome to her ; it 
dimmed her spirit even in its brightest 
mood; he seemed, with his chilling 
and lofty aspect, like some eminence 
which casts a shadow over the sun. 
But she never thought of forbidding 
his visits. She was passive under the 
influence which created in her breast, 
not the repugnance, but something of 
the stillness, of terror. 
^ Arbaces himself now resolved to 



exert all his arts to possess himself of 
that treasure he so bumingly coveted. 
He was cheered and elated by his 
conquests over her brother. From 
the hour in which Apaecides fell be- 
neath the voluptuous sorcery of that 
fi^te which we have described, he felt 
his empire over the young priest 
triumphant and ensured. He knew 
that there is no victim so thoroughly 
subdued as a young and fervent man, 
for the first time delivered to the 
thraldom of the senses. 

"When Apaecides recovered, with 
the morning light, from the profound 
sleep which succeeded to the delirium 
of wonder and of pleasure, he was, it 
is true, ashamed — ^terrified — ^appalled. 
His vows of austerity and celibacy 
echoed in his ear; his thirst after 
holiness — had it been quenched at so 
unhallowed a stream 1 But Arbaces 
knew well the means by which to 
confirm Ms conquest. From the arts 
of pleasure he led the young priest at 
once to those of his mysterious wisdom. 
He bared to his amazed eyes the 
initiatory secrets of the sombre philo- 
sophy of the Nile — those secrets 
plucked from the stars, and the wild 
chemistry, which, in those days, when 
Beason herself was but the creature of 
Imagination, might well pass for the 
lore of a diviner magic. He seemed 
to the young eyes of the priest as a 
being above mortality, and endowed 
with supernatural giflfti. That yearn- 
ing and intense desire for the know- 
ledge which is not of earth— which 
had burned £rom his boyhood in the 
heart of the priest— was dazzled, 
until it confused and mastered his 
clearer sense. He gave himself to 
the art which thus addressed at once 
the two strongest of human passions, 
that of pleasure and that of knowledge. 
He was loth to believe that one so 
wise could err, that one so lofty could 
stoop to deceive. Entangled in the 
dark web of metaphysical moralities, 
he caught at the excuse by which the 
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HgyptiuL conyerted yiee into ATirtne. 
His pride was inieiMlbly flftttesed 
that Arbaces had deigned to nuik 
him vith himself, to tet him impart 
irom the hiwB which bonnd the 
TiUgar, to make him an aii^^t par- 
tieipator, both in the myBtic stndiea 
and the magic &acin»tionB of the 
Bgyptian'B iolitade. The pure and 
ctem leaooDB of that creed to which 
Olinthua had sought to make him 
eonyert, were swept away from his 
memory by the deluge of new paa- 
idons. And the Bgyptiao, who was 
Teised in the articles of that true 
fiuth, and who soon learned from his 
papil the effect which had been pro- 
duced upon him by its belieyen» 
songhty not nnskilihlly, to nndo that 
effect, by a tone of reasoning, half 
sarcastic and half eamestb 

'< This Mth;' said be, " is but a 
borrowed plagiarism from one of the 
many allegories inyented by our 
priests of old. Obserye," he added, 
pointing to a hieroglyphical scroll, 
— -" obserye, in these ancient figures, 
the origin of the Christian's Trinity. 
Here are also three €k)ds— the Deity, 
the Spirit, and the Son. Obserye, 
tiiat the epithet of the Son is 
' Sayionr,' — obserye, that the sign by 
which his human qoalitiesare denoted 
is the cross.* Kote here, too, the 
mystic history of Osiris, how he pat 
on death ; how he lay in the graye ; 
and how, thu» fulfilling a solemn 
atonement, he rose again from the 
dead f In these stories we but design 
to paint an allegory from the opera- 
tions of nature and the eyolutions of 
the eternal heayens. But, the alle- 
gory unknown, the types themsdyes 
haye famished to credulous nations 
the materials of many creeds. They 
liaye trayelled to the yast plains of 
India; they haye mixed themselyes 



* The believer will draw from this vague 
coincidence a very different corollary from 
that of tlie Egyptian. 



up in the visionaiy epeonlatioDS of tb* 
Greek: beoomingmoieandmorecprofla 
and embodied, as they emeige tether 
from the shadewi of thmr anUque 
origin, they haye aasnmed a hiunao 
and palpable fonn in this novel &ith ; 
and the belieyeis of Galike aie bat 
the muMmscioos repeaters of on* of 
the superstitions <^ the NUe ! " 

This was the last argoment whieb 
completely sabdaed the priest. It 
was neoessary to him, as to all, to bft> 
lieve in something; and undivided 
and, at last, unrehictant, he sarzei^ 
dercd himself to that belief whick 
Arbacea incoloated, and which ail 
that was human in passion— ell thai 
was flattering in vanity — all that was 
alluring in pleasure, served to invite 
to, and contributed to confirm. 

This conquest thus easily made, the 
Egyptian could now give hixnsdf 
wholly up to the pursuit of a &r 
dearer and mightier object; and he 
hailed, in hui success with the brothn*, 
an omen of his triumph over the 
sister. 

He had seen lone on the day fol- 
lowing the revel we have witnessed ; 
and which was also the day after he 
had poisoned her mind against his 
rival The next day, and the next^ 
he saw her also: and each time he 
laid himself out with consummate 
art, partly to e<mfirm her imxM-ession 
against Glaucusi, and principally te 
prepare her for the impressions he 
desired her to receiva The proud lone 
to<^ care to conceal the anguish she 
endured ; and the pride of woman haa 
an hypocrisy which can deceive the 
most penetrating, and shame the most 
astute. But Arbaces was no less cao- 
tious not to recur to a subject which 
he felt it was most politic to treat as 
of the lightest importance. He knew 
that by dw^ng much upon the fiiult 
of a rival, you coily give him dignity 
in the eyes of your mistress: the 
wisest plan is, neither loudly to hate, 
nor bitterly to contemn; the wieest 
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plan 10 to lower him bj an indifi^r* 
ence of tone, an if you ooaM not 
dream that he eonld be loved. Tonr 
SMfety is in eoneealing tlie wound to 
y&ar own |»ide, and imperceptibly 
alannixi^ that of the TEmpire, whose 
v<dee is ikte f Such, In all times, will 
lb« the poliey of one who knows the 
science of the sex-^t waa now the 
lljgyptiiixK'g. 

He reenrred no more, then, to the 
presumption of Glanoas; he men- 
tioned his name, bnt not more often 
than that of Clodius or of Lepidns. 
fie affected to class them together, as 
things of a low and ephemeral spe- 
cies; as things wan^g nothing of 
tb.e butterfly, save its innocence and 
its grace. Sometames he slightly 
alluded to some invented dehoooh, in 
which he declared them compftnions ; 
sometimes he adverted to them as the 
antipodes of those lofty and spiritual 
natures, to whose order that of lone 
belonged. Blinded aMke by the piide 
•f lone, and, perhaps, by his own, he 
dreamed net that she already loved; 
hot he dreaded lest she might have 
formed for Glaucos the first fluttering 
prex>os8es8ions that lead to love. And, 
secretly, he ground his teeth in rage 
and jealousy, when he reflected on the 
youth, the fascinations, and the brtl< 
lianoy of that formidable rival whom 
he pretended to undeivalue. 

It was on the fourth day from the 
date of the close of the previoiis be<^, 
that Arbaees and lone sat together. 

" You wear your veil at home," said 
the Egyptian ; " that is not fair to 
those whom you honour witii your 
friendship." 

** But to Arbaees," answered lone, 
who, indeed, had cast the veil over 
her features to conoeal eyes red with 
weeping, — "to Arbaees, who looks 
only to the mind, what matters it 
that the fkce is concealed V^ 

" I do look only to ihe mind," re- 
plied the Egyptian : ** show me then 
your £ice — for there I shall see itl" J 



"Tou grow gallant in the air of 
Pompeii," said Icme, with a forced ton* 
of gaiety. 

"Do you think, &ir lone, that it k 
only at Pompeii that I have learned to 
value yont" The Egyptian's voice 
trembled— he paused for a monent, 
and then resumed. 

'' fPhere is a love, beantifol Greek, 
wiAok ia net the love oidy of the 
thoughtless aasKl the young-— there is 
a love which sees not with the eyea^ 
which hears not with the ears ; but in 
which soul is enamoured of soul. The 
eountryman of thy ancestors^ the 
cave-nursed Plato dreamed of sudi a 
love — his foQoweis have soi^ki to 
imitate it ; but it is a love that is not 
for the herd to eeho— it is a love that 
only high and noble natures can eon* 
ceive-^it hath nothing in ooaunon 
with the sympaf<^ies and ties of coarse 
affection ;— wrinkles do not revolt it 
— homeilnesB of featurs does not 
deter; it asks youth, it is true, but it 
asks it only in the freshness of the 
emotions; it asks beauirjr, it is trae, 
but it is the beauty of the thought 
and of the spirit. Such is the love^ 
lone, which is a worthy offering to 
thee firom the cold and the austere* 
Austere and cold thou deemest me— 
such is the love that I venture to lay 
upon thy sbrine — thou canst receive 
it without a blush." 

"And its name is Friendship!** 
replied lone: her answer was inno- 
cent, yet it sounded like the reproof 
of one conscious of the design of the 
speaker. 

" Friendship }" said Arbaees, vehe* 
mently. "No; that is a word too 
often proikned to apply to a sentiment 
so sacred. Friendship ! it is a tie 
that binds fools and profligates I 
Friendship t it is the bond that unites 
the frivolous hearts of a Glaucus and 
a Clodius ! Friendship ! no, that is an 
affection of earth, of vulgar habits and 
sordid sympathies; the foeling of 
which I speak ia borrowed from the 
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ttan* — it partakes of that mystic 
and ineffikble yearning, which we feel 
when we gaze on them — ^it bnms, yet 
it purifies, — ^it is the lamp of naphtha 
in the alabaster yase, glowing with 
fragrant odours, but shining only 
through the purest vessels. No ; it is 
not love, and it is not friendship, that 
Arbaces feels for lone. Give it no 
name— earth has no name for it — ^it 
is not of earth— why debase it with 
earthly epithets and earthly associa- 
tions 1" 

Never before had Arbaces ventured 
■0 fiir, yet he felt his ground step by 
step ; he knew that he uttered a lan- 
guage which, if at this day of affected 
platonisms it would speak unequivo- 
cally to the ears of. beauty, was at 
that time strange and unfamiliar, to 
which no precise idea could be at- 
tached, from which he could impercep- 
tibly advance or recede, as occasion 
suited, as hope encouraged, or fear 
deten^d. lone trembled, though she 
knew not why ; her veil hid her fea- 
tures, and masked an expression, 
which, if seen by the Egyptian, would 
have at once damped and enraged 
him ; in fact, he never was more dis- 
pleasing to her — ^the harmonious mo- 
dulation of the most suasive voice that 
ever disguised unhallowed thought 
fell discordantly on her ear. Her 
whole soul was still filled with the 
image of Glaucus ; and the accent of 
tenderness from another only revolted 
and dismayed; yet she did not con- 
ceive that any passion more ardent 
than that platonism which Arbaces 
expressed lurked beneath his words. 
She thought that he, in truth, spoke 
only of the affection and sympathy of 
the soul ; but was it not precisely that 
affection and that sympathy which 
had made a part of those emotions 
she felt for Glaucus; and could any 
other footstep than his approach the 
haunted adytus of her heart? 

Anxious at once to change the con- 

« Plato. "^ 



versation, she replied, therefore, with 
a cold and indifferent voice, " Whom* 
soever Arbaces honours with the 
sentiments of esteem, it is natural 
that his elevated wisdom should colour 
that sentiment with its own hues; it 
is natural that his friendship should 
be purer than that of others, whoae 
pursuits and errors he does not deiga 
to share. But tell me, Arbaces, hast 
thou seen my brother of late? He 
has not visited me for several days ; 
and when I last saw him his manner 
disturbed and alanned me much. I 
fear lest he was too precipitate in the 
severe choice that he has adopted, 
and that he repents an irrevocable 
step." 

"Be cheered, lone," replied the 
ISgyptian. ** It is true, that some 
little time since he was troubled and 
sad of spirit ; those doubts beset him 
which were likely to haunt one of 
that fervent temperament, which ever 
ebbs and flows, and vibrates between 
excitement and exhaustion. But Tie, 
lone, Ae came to me in his anxieties 
and his distress ; he sought one who 
pitied and loved him ; I have calmed 
his mind — I have removed Ms doubts 
— I have taken him from the threshold 
of Wisdom into its temple ; and be- 
fore the majesty of the goddess his 
soul is hushed and soothed. Fear 
not, he will repent no more; they 
who trust themselves to Arbaces 
never repent but for a moment." 

" You rejoice me," answered lone. 
"My dear brother! in his content- 
ment I am happy." 

The conversation then turned upon 
lighter subjects; the Egyptian exerted 
himself to please, he condescended 
even to entertain ; the vast variety of 
his knowledge enabled him to adorn 
and light up every subject on which 
he touched ; and lone, forgetting the 
displeasing effect of his former words, 
was carried away, despite her sadness, 
by the magic of his intellect. Her 
manner became unrestrained and her 
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langua^ fluent; and Arbaces, who 
had waited hk opportunity, now 
hastened to seize it. 

*' You have never Been," said he, 
" the interior of my home ; it may 
amuse you to do so : it contains some 
rooms that may explain to you what 
you have often asked me to describe 
— the fashion of an Egyptian house ; 
not, indeed, that you will perceive 
in the poor and minute proportions 
of Boman architecture the massive 
strength, the vast space, the gigantic 
magnificence, or even the domestic 
construction of the palaces of Thebes 
and Memphis; but something there 
is, here and there, that may serve to 
express to you some notion of that 



antique civilisation which has human- 
ised the world. . Devote, then, to the 
austere friend of your youth, one of 
these bright summer evenings, and 
let me boast that my gloomy mansion 
has been honoured with the presence 
of the admired lone/' 

Unconscious of the pollutions of 
the mansion, of the danger that 
awaited her, lone readily assented 
to the proposal. The next evening 
was fixed for the visit ; and the Egyp- 
tian, with a serene countenance, 
and a heart beating with fierce and 
unholy joy, departed. Scarce had he 
gone, when another visitor claimed 

admission. But now we return ta 

Glaucus. ' ') y 'i r 
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CHAPTER V. 



THB POOB TOBTOISB. — TOm OHAVOBS FOB VTDIA. 



The morning sun shone orer the 
Bmall and odorona garden enclosed 
TrHlun the peristyle of the house of 
the Athenian. He lay, reclined, sad 
and listlessly, on the smooth grass 
whieh intersected the viridarium ; 
and a slight canopy stretched above 
broke the^ fierce rays of the summer 
sun. ^ 

When that fairy mansion fras first 
disinterred from the earth, they found 
in the garden the shell of a tortoise 
that had been its inmate.* That 
animal, so strange a link in the crea- 
tion, to which Nature seems to have 
denied all the pleasures of life, save 
life's passive and dreamlike percep- 
tion, had been the guest of the place 
for years before Glaucus purchased it ; 
for years, indeed, which went beyond 
the memory of man, and to which 
tradition assigned an almost incre- 
dible date. The house had been 
built and rebuilt — ^its possessors had 
changed and fluctuated — ^generations 
had flourished and decayed — ^and still 
the tortoise dragged on its slow and 
nnsympathising existence. In the 
earthquake, which sixteen years be- 
fore had overthrown many of the 
public buildings of the city, and scared 
away the amazed inhabitants, the 
house now inhabited by Glaucus had 
been terribly shattered. The pos- 
sessors deserted it for many days ; on 
their return they cleared away the 
ruins which encumbered the virida- 
rium, and found still the tortoise, 
unharmed and unconscious of the 

* I do not know whether it be still pre- 
served (I hope 80), but the shell of a tortoise 
was found in the house appropriated, in this 
work, to Glaucus. 



surrounding destruction. It seemed 
to bear a charmed life in its languid 
blood and imperceptible motions ; yet 
was it not so inactive as it seemed : it 
held a regular and monotonous course; 
inch by inch it traversed the little 
orbit of its domain, taking months to 
accomplish the whole gyration. It 
was a restless voyager, that tortoise ! 
— ^patiently, and with pain, did it 
perform its self-appointed journeys, 
evincing no interest in the things 
around it — a philosopher concentrated 
in itself! There was something grand 
in its solitary selfishness ! — the sun in 
which it basked — the waters poured 
daily over it — ^the air, which it insen- 
sibly inhaled, were its sole and unfail- 
ing luxuries. The mild changes of 
the season, in that lovely clime, 
affected it not. It covered itself with 
its shell — as the saint in his piety^ 
as the sage in his wisdom — as the 
lover in his hope. 

It was impervious to tlie shocks and 
mutations of time — ^it was an emblem 
of time itself: slow, regular, perpe- 
tual : unwitting of the passions that 
fret themselves around — of the wear 
and tear of mortality. The poor tor- 
toise ! nothing less than the bursting 
of volcanoes, the convulsions of the 
riven world, could have quenched 
its sluggish spark! The inexorable 
Death, that spared not pomp or 
beauty, passed unheedingly by a 
thing to which death could bring so 
insignificant a change. 

For this animal, the mercurial and 
vivid Greek felt all the wonder and 
affection of contrast. He could spend 
hours in surveying its creeping pro- 
gress, inmoralisingoveritsmechanism. 
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He despised H in joy— ^ envied it in 
sorrow. 

Begarding it now as he lay along 
the sward, its dull mafls moring while 
it seemed motionlessy the Athenian' 
mnnniired to himself : — 

** The eagle dropped a stone from 
his talons, thinking to break thy 
shell : the stone crushed the head of 
^ poet. This is the allegory of Fate ! 
Bull thing ! Thou hadst a &ther and 
a mother ; perhaps, ages ago, thou thy- 
self hadst a mate. Bid thy parents 
love, or didst thou] Bid thy slow 
l)looid circulate more gladly when 
thou didst creep to the side of thy 
w^edded one] Wert thou capable of 
affection] Could it distress thee if 
«he were away from thy side ] Couldst 
thon feel when she was present] 
What would I not give to know the 
history of thy mailed breast — to gaze 
ttpotn the mechanism of thy fednt de* 
sires — to mark what hair-breadth 
difference separates thy sorrow from 
thy joy! Yet, methinks, thou wouldst 
^now if lone were present! Thou 
wouldst feel her coming like a happier 
•ur— -like a gladder sun, I envy thee 
now, for thou knowest not that she is 
abscoit ; and I — ^would I could be like 
thee-— between the interyals of seeing 
her! What doubt, what presenti- 
ment, haunts me! why will she not 
jidmtt me ] Bays have passed since 
I heard her Toice. For the first time, 
life grows flat to me. I am as one 
who is left alone at a banquet, the 
lights dead, and the flowers faded. 
Ah ! lone, couldst thou dream how I 
adore thee!" 

From these enamoured reveries, 
Olaucus was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Nydia. She came with her 
light, though cautious step, along the 
marble tablinura. She passed the 
portico, and paused at the flowers 
which bordered the garden. She had 
her water vase in her hand, and she 
sprinkled the thirsting plants, which 
seemed to brighten at her approach. 



She bent to inhale their odouc She 
touched them timidly and earessingly. 
She felt, ilong their stems, if any 
withered lea^ or creeping insect, 
man»d their beauty. And as she 
hovered from flower to flower, with 
her earnest and youthful countenance 
and graceful motions, you conld not 
have imagined a fitter handmaid for 
the goddess of the garden. 
. y I^ydia, my ehUd ! " said Glaucns. ' 

At the sound of his voice she paused 
at once — ^listening, blushing, breath- 
less; with her lips parted, her &ce 
upturned to catch the direction of 
the dottttd, she laid down the v a s e ■ 
she hastened to him ; and wonderful 
it was to' see how unerringly she 
threaded her dark way through the 
flowers, and came by the shortest path 
to the side of her new lord. 

"Nydia," said Qlaucus, tenderly 
stroking back her long and beautiful 
hair, "it is now three days since thon 
hast been under the protection of my 
household gods. Have they smiled 
OB thee \ Art thou happy V* 

" Ah ! so happy 1 *' sighed the slave. 

''And now," continued Glaucns, 
" that thou hast recovered somewhat 
from the hateful recolleeUons of thy 
former state, — and now that they 
have fitted lliee (touching her broi* 
dered tunic) with garments more 
meet for thy delicate shape, — and 
now, sweet child, that thou hast ac- 
customed thyself to a happiness, which 
may the gods grant thee ever! I 
am about to pray at thy hands a 
boon." 

''Oh! what can I do for thee]" said 
Nydia^ clasping her hands. 

" Listen," said Glaucus, "and young 
as thou art, thou shalt be my confi- 
dant. Hast ihou ever heard the name 
of lone ]" 

The blind girl gasped for breath, 
and turning pale as one of the statues 
which shone upon them from the 
peristyle, she answered with an effort^ 
and after a moment's pause, 
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' '< Ye^>!' I hare heard that she is of 
IU'eapolis, and beautifaL" 
: " Beautiful ! her beauty is a thing 
■to dazzle the day! Neapolis! nay, 
she is Greek by origin ; Greece only 
could furnish forth such shapes. 
Nydia, I love her I" 

"I thought so," repUcd Nydia> 
calmly. 

" I love, and thou shalt tell her so. 
I am about to send thee to her. Happy 
27ydia, thou wilt be in her chamber — 
thou wilt drink the music of her voice 
— thou wilt bask in the sunny air of 
)ker presence!" 

" What ! what I wilt thou send me 
from thee V* 

" Thou wilt go to lone/' answered 
Glaucus, in a tone that said, ** What 
more canst thou desire 1" 

l^ydia burst into tears. 

Glaucus, raising himself, drew her 
towards him with the soothing caresses 
of a brother. 

*' My child, my Nydia, thou weepest 
in ignorance of the happiness I bestow 
on thee. She is gentle, and kind, 
and soft as the breeze of spring. She 
will be a sister to thy youth — she will 
appreciate thy winning talents — she 
will love thy simple graces as none 
other could, for they are like her own. 
Weepest thou still, fond fool ! I will 
not force thee, sweet. Wilt thou not 
do for me this kindness 1" 

"Well, if I can serve thee, com- 
mand. See, I weep no longer— I am 
calm." 

"That is my own Nydia," continued 
Glaucus, kissing her hand. " Go, 
then, to her : if thou art disappointed 
in her kindness — ^if I have deceived 
thee, return when thou wilt. I do 
not give thee to another ; I but lend. 
My home ever be thy refuge, sweet 
one. Ah ! would it could shelter all 
the friendless and distressed ! But if 
my heart whispers truly, I shall claim 
thee again soon, my child. My home 
and lone's will become the same, and 
thou shalt dwell with both." 



A shiver passed through the slight 
frame of the blind girl, but she wept 
no more— she was resigned. 

"Go then, my Nydia, to lone'a 
house — they shall show thee the way. 
Take her the £urest flowers thou canst 
pluck ; the vase which contains them 
I will give thee: thou must excuse 
its unworthiness. Thou shalt take, 
too, with thee the lute that I gave 
thee yesterday, and from which then 
knowest so well to awaken the charm- 
ing spirit. Thou shalt give her also 
this letter, in which, after a hundred 
efforts, I have embodied something of 
my thoughts. Let thy ear catch 
every accent — every modulation of 
her voice, and tell me, when we 
meet again, if its music should flatter 
me or discourage. It is now, Nydia, 
some days since I have been admitted 
to lone ; there is something mysteri- 
ous in this exclusion. I am distracted 
with doubts and fears; learn — for 
thou art quick, and thy care for me 
will sharpen tenfold thy acuteness — 
learn the cause of this unkindness ; 
speak of me as often as thou canst ; 
let my name eome ever to thy lips ; 
XTisinuaJte how I love rather than pro- 
daim it; watch if she sighs whilst 
thou speakest, if she answer thee ; or, 
if she reproves, in what accent she 
reproves. Be my Mend, plead for 
me : and oh ! how vastly wilt thou 
overpay the little I have done for 
thee ! Thou comprehendest, Nydia ; 
thou art yet a child — have I said 
more than thou canst understand )" 

" No." 

" And thou wilt serve me?" 

" Yes." 

" Come to me when thou hast ga* 
thered the flowers, and I will give thee 
the vase I spake of; seek me in the 
chamber of Leda. Pretty one, thou 
dost not grieve nowl" 

" Glaucus, I am a slave ; what bun- 
ness have I with grief or joy V* 

" Sayest thou so ] No, Nydia, be 
free. I give thee freedom; ei\joy it 
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as thou wilt, and pardon me that I 
reckoned on thy desire to serye me." 

" You are offended. Oh I I would 
not for that which no freedom can give, 
offend you, Giaucus. My guardian, 
my saviour, my protector, forgive the 
poor blind girl ! She does not grieve 
even in leaving thee, if she can con- 
tribute to thy happiness." 

" May the gods bless this grateful 
heart ! " said Giaucus, greatly moved; 
and, unconscious of the fires he ex- 
cited, he repeatedly kissed her fore- 
head. 

''Thou forgivest me," said she, 
'' and thou wilt talk no more of free- 
dom ; my happiness is to be thy slave : 
thou hast promised thou wilt not give 
me to another " 



€t 



I have promised." 
ALud now, then, I will gather the 
lowers." 



€t 



Silently, Kydia took from the hand 
of Giaucus the costly and jewelled 
vase, in which the flowers vied with each 
other in hue and fragrance ; tearlessly 
she received his parting admonition. 
She paused for a moment when his 
voice ceased — she did not trust herself 
to reply — she sought his hand-Hshe 
raised it to her lips, dropped her veil 
over her face, and passed at once from 
his presence. She paused again as 
she reached the threshold; she 
stretched her hands towards it,. and 
murmured,-^ .' " ' 

" Three happy days — days of un* 
speakable delight have I known since 
I passed thee — blessed threshold I 
may peace dwell ever with thee when 
I am gone! And now, my heart 
tears itself from thee, and the only 
sound it utters bids me— die ! " 
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THB HAPPT raAUTT ASH tHI BKHH) BLATK. 



A SLATS entered the chamber of 
lone. A meseenger from Glanens 
desired to be admitted. 
^ lone hesitated an instant. 
"* ^She is blind, that messenger,'' 
said the slave ; " she will do her com- 
aiifision to none but thee." 

Bftse is that heart which does not 
respect affliction ! The moment she 
heaid the messenger was blind, lone 
felt the impossibility of retoming a 
ehiUing reply. CHaucns had chosen a 
herald that was indeed sicred — a 
herald that could not be denied. 

"What can he want with mel 
what message can he send 1 " and the 
heart of lone beat quick. The curtain 
across the door was withdrawn ; a soft 
and echoless step fell upon the marble; 
and Kydia, led by one of the attend- 
ants, entered with her precious gift 

She stood still a moment, as if lis- 
tening for some sound that might 
direct her. 

" Will the noble lone," said she, in 
a soft and low voice, " deign to speak, 
that I may know whither to steer 
these benighted steps, and that I may 
lay my offerings at her feet 1 *' 

'*Fair child,'* said lone, touched 
and soothingly, "give not thyself the 
pain to cross these slippery floors, my 
attendant will bring to me what thou 
hast to present ; " and she motioned 
to the handmaid to take the vase. 

" I may give these flowers to none 
but thee," answered Nydia; and, 
guided by her ear, she walked slowly 
to the place where lone sat, and 
kneeling when she came before her, 
proffered the vase. 

lone took it from her hand, and 
placed it on the table at her side. 



She then raised her gently, and wonl^ 
hare seated her on the couch, but the- 
girl modestly remsted. 

"I have not yet discharged my 
office," said she; and she drew the- 
letter of Glaucus from her vest» 
" This will, perhaps, explain why he- 
who sent me chose so unworthy a- 
messenger to lone." 

The Neapolitan took the letter with 
a hand, the trembling of which NydiA. 
at once felt and sighed to feel. With 
folded arms, and downcast looks, she 
stood before the proud and stately 
form of lone; — no less proud, per- 
haps, in her attitude of submission* 
lone waved her hand, and the attend- 
ants withdrew ; she gazed again upon 
the form of the young slave in sur- 
prise and beautiful compassion ; then^ 
retiring a little from her, she opened 
and read the following letter : — 

'' Glaucus to lone sends more than 
he dares to utter. Is lone Ull thy 
slaves tell me ' No,' and that assur* 
ance comforts me. Has Glaucus- 
offended lonel — ^ah! that question I 
may not ask from them. For five 
days I have been banished from thy ' 
presence. Has the sun shone? — I 
know it not. Has the sky smiled! — 
it haa had no smile for me. My sun 
and my sky are lone. Do I offend 
thee? Am I too bold? Do I say 
that on the tablet which my tongue 
has hesitated to breathe ? Alas ! it ift 
in thine absence that I feel most the 
spells by which thou hast subdued 
me. And absence, that deprives me 
of joy, brings me courage. Thou 
wilt not see me ; thou hast banished 
also the common flatterers that flock 
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around thee. Canst thou confonnd 
me with them] It is not possible! 
Thou knowest too well that I am not 
of them — ^that their clay is not mine. 
Eor even were I of the humblest 
mouldy the fragrance of the rose has 
penetrated me, and the spirit of thy 
nature hath passed within me, to em- 
balm^ to sanctify, to inspire. Have 
they slandered me to thee, lonel 
Thou wilt not believe them. Did the 
Delphic oracle itself tell me thou 
wert unworthy, I would not believe 
it: and am I less incredulous than 
thoal I think of the last 'time we 
met— of the song which I sang to 
thee — of the look that thou gavest 
me in return. Disguise it as thou 
wUt, lone, there is something kindred 
between us, and our eyes acknow- 
ledged it, though our.Ups were silent. 
l>eign to see me, to listen to me, and 
after that exclude me if thou wilt. I 
meant not so soon to say I loved. 
But those words rush to my heart — 
they will have way. Accept, then, 
my ^homage and my vows. We met 
first at the shrine of Pallas ; shall we 
not meet before a softer and a more 
ancient altar] 

** Beautiful ! adored lone ! If my 
hot youth and my Athenian blood 
have misguided and allured me, they 
have but taught my wanderings to 
appreciate the rest — the haven they 
have attained. I hang up my dripping 
.robes on the Sea-god's shrine. I have 
escaped shipwreck. I have found 
THBB, lone, deign to see me ; thou 
art gentle to strangers, wilt thou be 
less merciful to those of thine own 
land] I awut thjr reply. Accept 
the flowers which I send — ^their sweet 
breath has a language more eloquent 
than words. They take from the sun 
the odours they return — ^they are the 
emblem of the love that receives and 
repays tenfold — the emblem of the 
heart that drunk thy rays, and owes 
to thee the germ of the treasures that 
it proffers to thy snule. I send these 



by one whom thou wilt receive for her 
own sake, if not for mine. She, like 
us, is a stranger; her fothers' ashes 
lie under brighter skies: but, less 
happy than we, she is blind and a 
slave. Poor Nydia ! I seek as much 
as possible to repair to her the cruel- 
ties of Nature and of Fate, in asking 
permission to place her with thee. 
She is gentle, quick, and docile. She 
is skilled in music and the song ; and 
she is a very Chloris * to the flowers. 
She thinks, lone, that thou wilt love 
her : if thou dost not, send her back 
to me. 

" One word more, — ^let me be bold, 
lone. Why thinkest thou so highly 
of yon dark Egyptian ! he hath not 
about him the air of honest men. We 
Greeks learn mankind from our 
cradle ; we are not the less profound^ 
in that we afiect no sombre mien; 
our lips smile, but our eyes are grave 
— they observe — they note — they 
study. Arbaces is not one to be 
credulously trusted : can it be that 
he hath wronged me to thee ] I think 
it, for I left him with thee; thou 
sawest how my presence stung him ; 
since then thou hast not admitted me. 
Believe nothing that he can say to 
my disfavour : if thou dost, tell me so 
at once ; for this lone owes to Glaucus. 
Farewell! this letter touches thy 
hand; these characters meet thine 
eyes — shall they be more blessed than 
he who is their author] Once more> 
farewell ! " 

It seemed to lone, as she read this 
letter, as if a mist had fallen from her 
eyes. What had been the supposed 
offence of Glaucus?— that he had not 
really loved ! And now, plainly, and 
in no dubious terms, he confessed 
that love. From that moment his 
power was fully restored. At every 
tender word in that letter, so full of 
romantic and trustful passion, her 
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heart' smote her. And had she 
doubted his faith, and had she be- 
lieved another? and had she not, at 
least, allowed to him the culprit's 
right to know his crime, to plead in 
his defence 1 — the tears rolled down 
her cheeks — she kissed the letter — 
£he placed it in her bosom; and, 
turning to Kydia, who stood in the 
same place and in the same posture : — 

"Wilt thou sit, my chUd," said 
she, "while I write an answer to this 
' letter ] " 

" You will answer it, then ! " said 
Nydia, coldly. " Well, the slave that 
accompanied me will take back your 
answer." 

" For you," said lone, *' stay with 
me— trust me, your service shall be 
light." 

Nydia bowed her head. 

" What is your name, fair girl 1 " 

« They call me Kydia." 

** Your country 1 " 

" The land of Olympus— Thessaly." 

"Thou shalt be to me a friend," 
said lone, caressingly, " as thou art 
already half a country-woman. Mean- 
while, I beseech thee, stand not on 
these cold and glassy marbles. — 
There ! now that thou art seated, I 
can leave thee for an instant." 

" lone to Glaucus greeting. — Come 
to me, Glaucus," wrote lone, — " come 
to me to-morrow. I may have been 
unjust to thee ; but I will tell thee, 
at least, the fault that has been im- 
puted to thy charge. Fear not, 
henceforth, the Egyptian — ^fear none. 
Thou sayest thou hast expressed too 
much — alas! in these hasty words I 
have already done so. Farewell ! " 

As lone reappeared with the letter, 
which she* did not dare to read after 
she had written — (Ah ! common 
rashness, common timidity of love I) 
— Kydia started from her seat. 

" You have written to Glaucus ] " 

" I have." 



" And will he thank the messenger 
who gives to him thy letter 1" 

lone forgot that her companion 
was blind ; she blushed from the brov 
to the neck, and remained silent. 

" I mean this," added Nydia, in a 
calmer tone ; " the lightest word of 
coldness from thee will sadden him — 
the lightest kindness will rejoice. If 
it be the first, let the slave take back 
thine answer ; if it be the last, let m.e 
— I will return this evening." 

"And why, Nydia," asked lone, 
evasively, " wouldst thou be tlie 
bearer of my letter ] " 

"It is so, then!" said Kydia. 
"Ah! how could it be otherwise; 
who could be unkind to Glaucus 1 " 

" My child," said lone, a little more 
reservedly than before, " thou speakest 
warmly — Glaucus, then, is amiable in 
thine eyes ] " 

"Noble lone! Glaucus has been 
that to me which neither fortune nor 
the gods have been — afi-iend ! " 

The sadness mingled with dignity 
with which Nydia uttered these 
simple words, aflfected the beautiful 
lone ; she bent down and kissed her. 
"Thou art grateful, and deservedly 
so ; why should I blush to say that 
Glaucus is worthy of thy gratitude? 
Go, my Nydia — take to him thyself 
this letter — but return again. If I 
am from home when thou retumest — 
as this evening, perhaps, I shall be — 
thy chamber shall be prepared next 
my own. Nydia, I have no sister^ 
wilt thou be one to me ] " 

The Thessalian kissed the hand 
of lone, and then said, with some 
embarrassment, — 

" One favour, fiur lone — ^may I dare 
to ask it?" 

"Thou canst not ask what I will 
not grant," replied the Neapolitan. 

" They tell me," said Nydia, " that 
thou art beautiful beyond the loveli- 
ness of earth. Alas! I cannot see 
that which gladdens the world ! Wilt 
thou suffer me, then, to pass my hand 
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over thy face 1 — that is my sole crite- 
rion of beauty, and I nfiually gaess 
aright.'' 

She did not wait for the answer of 
lone, but, as she spoke, gently and 
slowly passed her hand over the 
bending and half-averted features of 
the Greek — ^features which but one 
image in the world can yet depicture 
and recall — that image is the muti- 
lated, but all-wondrous, statue in her 
native city — her own Keapolis; — 
that Parian face, before which all the 
beauty of the Florentine Venus is 
poor and earthly — ^that aspect so full 
of harmony — of youth — of genius— 
of the soul — ^which modem critics 
have supposed the representation of 
Psyche.* 

Her touch lingered over the braided 
hair and polished brow — over the 
downy and damask cheek — over the 
dimpled lip — the swan-like and 
whitest neck. "I know, now, that 
thou art beautiful," she said ,* " and I 
can picture thee to my darkness 
henceforth, and for ever ! " 

When Nydia left her, lone sank 

* The wonderful remains of the statue so 
called in the Museo Borbonico. The face, 
for sentiment and for feature, is the most 
heautif 111 of all which ancient sculpture has 
bequeathed to us. 



into a deep but delicious reverie. 
Glaucus then loved her ; he owned it 
— ^yes, he loved her. She drew forth 
again that dear confession ; she paused 
over every word, she kissed every line ; 
she did iiot ask why he had been 
maligned, she only felt assured that 
he had been so. She wondered how 
she had ever believed a syllable against 
him ; she wondered how the Egyptian 
had been enabled to exercise a power 
against Glaucus ; she felt a chill creep 
over her as she again turned to his 
warning against Arbaces, and her 
secret fear of that gloomy being dark- 
ened into awe. She was awakened 
from these thoughts by her maidens^ 
who came to announce to her that the 
hour appointed to visit Arbaces was 
arrived ; she started, she had forgotten 
the promise. Her first impression 
was to renounce it; her second/ was 
to laugh at her own fears of her eldest 
surviving friend. She hastened to 
add the usual ornaments to her dress, 
and doubtful whether she should yet 
question the Egyptian more closely 
with respect to his accusation of 
Glaucus, or whether she should wait 
till, without citing the authority, she 
should insinuate to Glaucus the accu- 
sation itself, she took her way to the 
gloomy mansion of Arbaces. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



IONS EHTRAPPBB. 



If 0V8B TSm TO OVAW IHB KIT. 



''O DiABxaT Nydia!" exclaimed 
GlaacuB as he read the letter of lone, 
'^whitest-robed messenger that ever 
passed between earth and heaven — 
how, how shall I thank theel" 

''I am rewarded^" said the poor 
Thessalian. 

*' To-morrow — ^to-morrow! how shall 
I while the hours till then ? " 

The enamoared Greek would not 
let Nydia escape him, though she 
sought several times to leave the 
chamber ; he made her recite to him 
over and over again every syllable of 
the brief conversation that had taken 
place between her and lone ; a thou- 
sand times, forgetting her misfortune, 
he questioned her of the looks, of ihe 
countenance of his beloved ; and then 
quickly again excusing his fault, he 
bade her recommence the whole recital 
which he had thus interrupted. The 
hours thus painful to Nydia passed 
rapidly and delightfully to him, and 
the twilight had already darkened ere 
he once more dismissed her to lone 
with a fresh letter and with new 
flowers. Scarcely had she gone, than 
Glodius and several of Ms gay com- 
panions broke in upon him; they 
rallied him on his seclusion during 
the whole day, and his absence from 
his customary haunts; they invited 
him to accompany them to the various 
resorts in that lively city, which night 
and day proffered diversity to pleasure. 
Then, as now, in the south (for no 
land, perhaps, losing more of greatness 
has retained more of custom), it was 
the delight of the Italians to assemble 
at the evening ; and, under the porti- 
coes of temples or the shade of the I 



groren that interspersed the streets, 
listening to music or the recitals of 
some inventive tale-teller, they hailed 
the rising moon with libations of wine 
and the melodies of song. Glancus 
was too happy to be unsocial; he 
longed to cast off the exuberance of 
joy that oppressed him. He willingly 
accepted the proposal of his comrades, 
and laughingly they sallied oat toge- 
ther down the populous and glittering 
streets. 

In the meantime Kydia once more 
gained the house of lone, who had 
long left it ; she inquired indifferently 
whither lone had gone. 

The answer arrested and appalled 
her. 

" To the house of Arbaces — of the 
Egyptian 9 Impossible ! " 

" It is true, my little one," said the 
slave, who had replied to her question. 
" She has known the Egyptian long.* 

" Long I ye gods, yet Glaucus loves 
her!" murmured Nydia to hersell 
''And has," asked she aloud, — ^'has 
she often visited him before 1 " 

"Never till now," answered the 
slave. " If all the rumoured scandal 
of Pompeii be true, it would be better,. ^ 
perhaps, if she had not ventured there 
at present. But she, poor mistress, 
mine, hears nothing of that which 
reaches us ; the talk of the vestibulum 
reaches not to the peristyle."* 

" Never till now I " repeated Nydia. 
"Art thou sure?" 

" Sure, pretty one : but what is that 
to thee or to us ? " 

Nydia hesitated a moment, and 

♦ Terence. 
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then, putting down the flowers with 
which she had been charged, she 
called to the slave who had accompa- 
nied her, and left the house withont 
saying another word. 

Not till she had got halfway back 
to the house of Glancns did she break 
silence, and even then she only mur- 
mured inly : — 

" She does not dream — she cannot 
-—of the dangers into which she has 
plunged. Fool that I am, — shall I 
save herl — ^yes, for I love Glaucus 
better than myself." 

When, she arrived at the house of 
the Athenian, she learnt that he had 
gone out with a party of his Mends, 
and none knfew whither. He probably 
"would not be home before midnight. 
The Thessalian groaned ; she sank 
upon a seat in the hall, and covered 
her face with her hands as if to collect 
her thoughts. '* There is no time to 
he lost," thought she, starting up. 
She turned to the slave who had ac- 
companied her. 

" Knowest thou," said she, '* if lone 
has any relative, any intimate friend 
atPompeUr' 

** Why, by Jupiter ! " answered the 
slave, " art thou silly enough to ask 
the question 1 Every one in Pompeii 
knows that lone has a brother who, 
young and rich, has hwiSk — under the 
rose I speak — so foolish as to become 
a priest of Isis." 
"A priest of Isis^ Gods! his 
^ name?" * 
** ApsBcides." 

** I know it all,** muttered N ydia : 
" brother and sister, then, are to be 
both victims! Apflecides! yes, that 

'v^as the name I heard in Ha ! 

he well, then, knows the peril that 
surrounds his sister. I will go to him." 
She sprang up at that thought, and 
'biking the staff which £dways guided 
her steps, she hastened to the neigh- 
bouring shrine of Isis. Till she had 
been under the guarctianship of the 



kiudly Greek, that staff had sufficed 
to conduct tbe poor blind girl from 
comer to comer of Pompeii. Eveiy 
street, every turning in the more fre- 
quented parts, was &mi1iar to her; 
and as the inhabitants entertained a 
tender and half-superstitious venera- 
tion for those subject to her infirmity, 
the passengers had always given way 
to her timid steps. Poor girl, she 
little dreamed that she should, ere 
very many days were passed, find her 
blindness her protection, and a guide 
far safer than the keenest eyes ! 

But since she had been under the 
roof of Glaucus, he had ordered a slave 
to accompany her always; and the 
poor devil thus appointed, who was 
somewhat of the fattest, and who, 
after having twice performed the 
journey to lone's house, now saw him- 
self condemned to a third excursion 
(whither the gods only knew), hastened 
after her, deploring his &,te, and 
solemnly assuring Castor and Pollux 
that he believed the blind girl had 
the talaria of Mercury as well as the 
infirmity of Cupid. 

Nydia, however, required but little 
of his assistance to find her way to 
the popular temple of Isis : the space 
before it was now deserted, and she 
won without obstacle to the sacred 
rails. 

" There is no one here," said the fat 
slave. "What dost thou want, or 
whom? Knowest thou not that the 
priests do not live in the temple ^ " 

"Call out! "said she, impatiently ; 
"night and day there is always one 
flamen, at least, watching in the 
shrines of Isis." 

The slave called, — no one appeared. 

"Seest thou no oneV* 

'No one." 

"Thou mistakest; I hear a sigh: 
look again." 

Theslave,wonderingand grumbling, 
cast round his heavy eyes, and before 
one of the altars, whose remains still 
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crowd the narrow space, he beheld a 
form bending as in meditation. 

" I see a figure/* said he, " and by 
the white garments it is a priest." 

"0 flamen of Isis!" cried Kydia^ 
''servant of the Most Ancient, hear 
me I" 

" Who calls ) ** said a low and melan- 
choly voice. 

" One who has no common tidings 
to impart to a member of your body ; 
I come to declare and not to ask 
oracles." 

"With whom wouldst thon confer? 
This is no hour for thy conference; 
clepart, disturb me not : the night is 
aacred to the gods, the day to men." 

" Methinks I know thy voice ! thou 
art he whom I seek ; yet I have heard 
thee speak but once before. Art thou 
not the priest Apsecides]" 

'' I am that man/' replied the priest, 
emerging from the altar,and approach* 
ing the raiL 

" Thou art ! the gods be praised ! " 
Waiving her hand to the slave, .she 
bade him withdraw to a distance ; and 
he, who naturally imagined some 
superstition connected, perhaps, with 
the safety of lone, could alone lead 
her to the temple, obeyed, and seated 
himself on the ground at a little dis- 
tance. ''Hush!" said she, speaking 
quick and low; "art thou indeed 
ApaBcidesl" 

'Mf thou knowest me, canst thou 
not recall my features 1 " 

"I am blind," answered Nydia; 
"my eyes are in my ear, and that 
recognises thee : yet swear that thou 
art he." 

*By the gods I swear it, by my 
right hand, and by the moon ! " 

"Hush! speak low — ^bend near — 
give me thy hand: knowest thou 
Arbacesi Hast thou laid flowers at 
the feet of the dead 1 Ah 1 thy hand 
is cold — hark yet ! — ^hast thou taken 
the awful vow?" 

"Who art thou, whence comest 



thou, pale maiden 1" said Apsecides, 
fearfully : " 1 know thee not ; thine is 
not the breast on which this head 
hath lain; I have never seen thee 
before." 

" But thou hast heard my voice : no 
matter, those recollections it should 
shame us both to recall. Listen, thou 



hast a sister." 

"Speak! speak! what of her?" 

" Thou knowest the banquets of the 
dead, stranger, — ^it pleases thee, per- 
haps, to share them — ^would it please 
thee to have thy sister a partaker? 
Would it please thee that Arbaces was 
her host?" 

" gods, he dare not I Girl, if thou 
mockest me, tremble! I will tear 
thee limb from limb ! " 

"I speak the truth; and while I 
speak lone is in the halls of Arbaces 
— ^for the first time his guest. Thou 
knowest if there be peril in that first 
time ! Farewell ! I have fulfilled my 
charge." 

"Stay! stay!" cried the priest, 
passing his wan hand over his brow. 
" If this be true, what — ^what can be 
done to save her? They may not 
admit me. I know not all the mazes 
of that intricate mansion. O Kerne- 
sis ! justly am I punished ! " 

" I will dismiss yon slave, be thou 
my guide and comrade; I will lead 
thee to the private door of the house : 
I will whisper to thee the word, which 
admits. Take some weapon:: it may 
be needful 1 " 

"Wait an instant," said Apsecides, 
retiring into one of the cells that flank 
the temple, and reappearing in a few 
moments wrapped in a large cloak, 
which was then much worn by all 
classes, and which concealed his sacred 
dress. " Kow ! " he said, grinding his 
teeth, " if Arbaces hath dared to — ^but 
he dare not! he dare not! Why 
should I suspect him? Is he so base 
a villain? I will not think it— yet, 
sophist ! dark bewilderer that he is ! . 
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gods protect! — hush! are there 
£^}dB 1 Tes^ there is one goddess, at 
least, whose voice I can command; 
and that is— Vengeance ! " 

Muttering these disconnected 
thoughts, Apeecides, followed hy his 
silent and sightless companion, hast- 



ened through the most solitary patha 
to the house of the I^gyptian. 

The slave, abruptly dismissed by 
Nydia, shrugged his shoulders, mut- 
tered an acUuration, and, nothing 
loath, rolled off to his cubicolam. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SOLITTTDE AND SOLILOQUY OF THE EOTPTIAK.-— HIS OHABACTEB ASALYSED, 



We must go back a few hours in 
the progress of our story. At the first 
grey dawn of the day, which Glaucus 
had already marked with white, the 
Egyptian was seated, sleepless and 
alone, on the summit of the lofty and 
pyramidal tower which flanked his 
house. A tall parapet around it 
serred as a wall, and conspired, with 
the height of the edifice and the 
gloomy trees that girded the mansion, 
to defy the prying eyes of curiosity 
or observation. A table, on which lay 
a scroll, filled with mystic figures, was 
^ore him. On high, the stars waxed 
9m and faint, and the shades of night 
melted from the sterile mountain- 
tops ; only above Vesuvius there rested 
a deep and massy cloud, which for 
several days past had gathered darker 
and more solid over its summit. The 
struggle of night and day was more 
visible over the broad ocean, which 
stretched calm, like a gigantic lake, 
bounded by the circling shores that, 
covered with vines and foliage, and 
gleaming here and there with the 
white walls of sleeping cities, sloped 
to the scarce rippling waves. 

It was the hour above all others, most 
sacred to the daring science of the Egyp- 
tian — the science which would read 
our changefuU destinies in the stars. 

He had filled his scroll, he had 
noted the moment and the sign ; and, 
leaning upon his hand, he had sur- 
rendered himself to the thoughts 
which his calculation excited. 

"Again do the stars forewarn me ! 
Some danger, then, assuredly awaits 
me ! " said he, slowly ; " some danger, 
violent and sudden in its nature. The 
stars wear for me the same mocking 



menace which, if our chronicles do not 
err, they once wore for Pyrrhus — ^for 
him, doomed to strive for all things, 
to enjoy none — all attacking, nothing 
gaining — ^battles without fruit, laurels 
without triumph, fame without suc- 
cess ; at last made craven by his own 
superstitions, and slain like a dog by 
a tile from the hand of an old woman ! 
Verily, the stars flatter when they 
give me a type in this fool of war, — 
when they promise to the ardour of 
my wisdom the same results as to the 
madness of his ambition ; — perpetual 
exercise — ^no certain goal ; — the Sisy- 
phus task, the mountain and the 
stone ! — the stone, a gloomy image I 
— it reminds me that I am threatened 
with somewhat of the same death as 
the Epirote. Let me look again. 
'Beware,* say the shining prophets, 
' how thou passest under ancient roofs, 
or besieged walls, or overhanging 
cliffs — a stone, hurled from above, is 
charged by the curses of destiny 
against thee!' And, at no distant 
date from this, comes the peril : but 
I cannot, of a certainty, read the day 
and hour. "Well ! if my glass runs 
low, the sands shall sparkle to the 
last. Yet, if I escape this peril — ay, 
if I escape — ^bright and clear as the 
moonlight track along the waters 
glows the rest of my existence. I see 
honours, happiness, success, shining 
upon every billow of the dark gulf 
beneath which I must sink at last. 
What, then, with such destinies 6e- 
yond the peril, shall I succumb to the 
peril? My soul whispers hope, it 
sweeps exultingly beyond the boding 
hour, it revels in the future, — its own 
courage is its fittest omen. If I w^ere 
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to perish so suddenly and so soon^tl^e 
shadow of death would darken orer 
me, and I should feel the icj preaenti- 
Vk&Di, of my doom. My soul would 
express, in sadness and in gloom, its 
forecast of the dreary Orcus. But it 
smiles — ^it assures me of deliyerance." 
As he t^us concluded his soliloquy, 
ihe Egyptian involuntarily rose. He 
paced rapidly the narrow space of that 
star-roofed floor, and, pausing at the 
parapet, looked again upon the grey 
and melancholy heavens. The chills 
of the faint dawn came refreshingly 
upon his brow, and gradually his mind 
resnxnedits natural and eollected calm. 
He withdrew his gaae from the stars, 
as, one after one, they receded into 
the depths of heaven; and his eyes 
fell over the broad expanse below. 
Dim in the silenced port of the city 
rose the masts of the galleys : along 
that mart of luxury and of labour was 
stilled the mighty hum. No lights, 
save here and there from before the 
columns of a temple, or in the por- 
ticoes of the voiceless forum, broke 
the wan and fluctuating light of the 
struggling mom. From the heart of 
the torpid city, so soon to vibrate with 
a thousand passions, there came no 
sound : the streams of life circulated 
not ; they lay locked under the ice of 
sleep. From the huge space of the 
amphitheatre, with its stony seats 
rising one above the other — coiled 
and round as some slumbering mon- 
ster — rose a thin and ghastly mist, 
which gathered darker, and more 
dark, over the scattered foliage that 
gloomed in its vicinity. The city 
seemed as, after the awful change of 
seventeen ages, it seems now to the 
traveller, — a City of the Dead.* 

The ocean itself— that serene and 
tideless sea— lay scarce less hushed, 
save that from its deep bosom came, 

* When Sir Walter Scott visited PoispeU 
with Sir William Oell, almost his only 
remark was the exclamation, *' The City of 
th*. Dead— the City of the Dead ! *' 



sc^fcened by the distance, a &int and 
regular murmur, like the breathing 
of its sleep ; and curving far, as with 
outstretched arms, into the green and 
beaatif ul land, it seemed unconsciously 
to clasp to its breast the cities sloping 
to its margin — Stabia,* and Hercu- 
laneum, and Pompeii — those children 
and darlings of the deep. *' Te slum- 
ber," said the Egyptian, as he scowled 
over the cities, the boast and flower 
of Campania ; " ye slumber ! — ^would 
it were the eternal repose of death ! 
As ye now— jewels in the crown of 
empire-Hao once were the cities of the 
Nile ! Their greatness hath perished 
firom them, they sleep amidst ruins, 
their palaces and their shrines are 
tombs, the serpent coils in the grass 
of their streets, the lizard basks in 
their solitary halls. By that myste- 
rious law of Nature, which humbles 
one to exalt the other, ye have thriven 
upon their ruins; thou, haughty 
Borne, hast usurped the glories of 
Sesostris and Semiramis — ^thou art a 
robber, clothing thyself with their 
spoils! And these — slaves in thy 
triumi^ — ^that I (the last son of for- 
gotten monarchs) survey below, reser- 
voirs of thine all-pervading power and 
luxury, I curse as I behold ! The 
time shall come when Egypt shall be 
avenged ! when the barbarian's steed 
shall make his manger in the (jk>lden 
House of Nero ! and thou that hast 
sown the wind with conquest shalt 
reap the harvest in the whirlwind of 
desolation!** ' 

As the Egyptian uttered a predic- 
tion which fate so fearfully fulfilled, a 
more solemn and boding image of ill 
omen never occurred to the dreams 
of painter or of poet. The morning 
light, which can pale so wanly even 
the young cheek of beauty, gave his 
majestic and stately features almost 
the colours of the grave, mth the 

* Stabile was indeed no longer a city, but 
it was still a favourite site for the villas of 
the rich. 
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dark hair falling massively aronnd 
them, and the dark robes flowing long 
and loose, and the arm outstretched 
from that lofty eminence, and the 
glittering eyes, fierce with a savage 
gladness, — ^half prophet and half fiend I 

He tamed his gaze from the city 
and the ocean: before him lay the 
vineyards and meadows of the rich 
Campania. The gate and walls — 
ancient, half Pelasgic — of the city, 
seemed not to bound its extent. 
Villas and villages stretched on every 
side up the ascent of Vesuvius, not 
nearly then so steep or so lofty as 
at present. For as Rome itself is built 
on an exhausted volcano, so in similar 
security the inhabitants of the South 
tenanted the green and vine-clad 
places around a volcano whose fires 
they believed at rest for ever. Prom 
the gate stretched the long street of 
tombs, various in size and architec- 
ture, by which, on that side, the city 
is yet approached. Above all, rose 
the clond-capt summit of the Dread 
Mountain, with the shadows, now 
dark, now light, betraying the mossy 
caverns and ashy rocks, which testi- 
fied the past conflagrations, and might 
have prophesied — but man is blind — 
that which was to come ! 

Difficult was it then and there to 
guess the causes why the tradition of 
the place wore so gloomy and stem a 
hue ; why, in those smiling plains, for 
miles around — to Baiss and Misenum 
—the poets had imagined the entrance 
and thresholds of their hell — ^their 
Acheron, and their fabled Styx: why, 
in those Phlegrse,* now laughing with 
the vine, they placed the battles of 
the gods, and supposed the daring 
Titans to have sought the victory of 
heaven — save, indeed, that yet, in yon 
seared and blasted summit, fancy 
might think to read the characters of 
the Olympian thunderbolt. 



* Or, Phlegrai eampi; viz., scorched or 
burned fields. 



But it was neither the ragged 
height of the still volcano, nor the 
fertility of the sloping fields, nor the 
melancholy avenue or tombs, nor the 
glittering villas of a poliidied and 
luxurious people, that now arrested 
the eye of the Egyptian. On one 
part of the landscape, the mountain 
of Vesuvius descended to the plain 
in a narrow and uncultivated ridge, 
broken here and there by jagged 
crags and copses of wild foliage. At 
the base of this, lay a marshy and un- 
wholesome pool ; and the intent gaze 
of Arbaces caught the outline of some 
living form moving by the marshes^ 
and stooping ever and anon as if ta 
pluck its rank produce. 

"HoT' said he, aloud, "I have, 
then, another companion in these ui* 
worldly night-watches. The witch of 
Vesuvius is abroad. What ! doth she, 
too, as the credulous imagine,— doth 
she, too, learn the lore of the great 
stars 1 Hath she been uttering fool 
magic to the moon, or culling (as her 
pauses betoken) foul herbs from the 
venomous marsh? Well, I must see 
this fellow-labourer. Whoever strives 
to know learns that no human lore is 
despicable. Despicable only you^->j 
fat and bloated things — slaves of 
luxury — sluggards in thought — ^who, 
cultivating nothing but the barrea 
sense, dream that its poor soil can 
produce alike the myrtle and the 
laurel. No, the wise only can enjoy t 
— to us only tnte luxury is given, 
when mind, brain, invention, expe- 
rience, thought, learning. Imagination, 
all contribute like rivers to swell the 
seas of ssKSB ! — lone ! ** 

As Arbaces uttered that last and 
charmed word, his thoughts sunk at 
once into a more deep and profound 
channel. His steps paused ; he took 
not his eyes from the ground ; once 
or twice he smiled joyously, and then, 
as he tumed from his place of vigil, 
and sought his couch, he muttered, 
"If death frowns so near, I will say at 
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least that I have lived — ^lone shall be 
mine I " 

The character of Arbaces was one of 
those intricate and yaried webs, in 
which even the mind that sat within 
it was sometimes confused and per- 
plexed. In him^ the son of a fiJlen 
dynasty, the outcast of a sunken 
people, was that spirit of discontented 
pride, which oyer rankles in one of 
a sterner mould, who feels himself 
inexorably shut from the sphere in 
which his fiithers shone, and to which 
Nature as well as birth no less entitles 
himaelf. This sentiment hath no bene- 
volence; it wars with society, it sees 
enemies in mankind. But with this 
sentiment did not go its common 
companion, poverty. Arbaces pos- 
sessed wealth which equalled that of 
most of the Boman nobles ; and this 
enabled him to gratify to the utmost 
the passions which had no outlet in 
business or ambition. Travelling from 
dime to dime, and beholding still 
Rome everywhere, he increased both 
Ms hatred of society and his passion 
for pleasure. He was in a vast prison, 
which, however, he could fill with the 
. joninisters of luxury. He could not 
^escape from the prison, and his only 
object, therefore, was to give it the 
duuracter of the palace. The Egyp- 
tians, frt>m the earliest time, were 
devoted to the joys of sense ; Arbaces 
inherited both their appetite for sensu- 
ality and the glow of imagination 
which struck light from its rotten- 
ness. But still, unsocial in his plea- 
sures as in his graver pursuits, and 
brooking neither superior nor equal, 
he admitted few to his companion- 
diip, save the willing slaves of his 
profligacy. He was the solitary lord 
of a crowded harem ,* but, with all, he 
fdt condemned to that satiety which 
is the constant curse of men whose 
intellect is above their pursuits, and 
that which once had been the impulse 
of passion froze down to the ordinance 
of custom. From the disappointments 
No. 117. 



of sense he sought to raise himself by 
the cultivation of knowledge ; but as 
it was not his object to serve man- 
kind, so he despised that knowledge 
which is practical and useful. His 
dark imagination loved to exercise 
itself in those more visionary and 
obscure researches which are ever the 
most delightful to a wayward and 
solitary mind, and to which he him- 
self was invited by the daring pride 
of his disposition and the mysterious 
traditions of his clime. Dismissing 
faith in the confused creeds of the 
heathen world, he reposed the greatest 
fiiith in the power of human wisdom. 
He did not know (perhaps no one in 
that age distinctly did) the limits which 
Nature imposes upon our discoveries. 
Seeing that the higher we mount in 
knowledge the more wonders we be- 
hold, he imagined that Nature not 
only worked miracles in her ordinary 
course, but that she might, by the 
cabala of some master soul, be diverted 
from that course itself. Thus he pur- 
sued science, across her appointed 
boundaries, into the land of perplexity 
and shadow. From the truths of 
astronomy he wandered into astrolo- 
gical fallacy; from the secrets of 
chemistry he passed into the spectral 
labyrinth of magic ; and he who could 
be sceptical as to the power of the 
gods, was credulously superstitious 
as to the power of man. 

The cultivation of magic, carried at 
that day to a singular height among 
the would-be wise, was specially 
Eastern in its origin ; it was alien to 
the early philosophy of the Greeks, 
nor had it been received by them with 
&vour until Ostanes, who accompanied 
the army of Xerxes, introduced, 
amongst the simple credulities of 
Hellas, the solemn superstitions of 
Zoroaster. Under the Boman empe- 
rors it had become, however, natunJ- 
ised at Rome (a meet subject for 
Juvenal's fiery wit). Intimately con- 
nected with xniigic was the worship of 
H 7 
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Isis, and the Egyptian religion wis 
the means by whieh was extended the 
deTotion to Egyptian soroeiy. The 
theui^c, or benevolent magic — the 
goetic, or dark and evil neeromaaey — 
were alike in pre-emin^it rqrate dur- 
ing the first centuiy of Uie Chriatian 
era ; and the manrela of Fanatna arc 
not comparable to those of ApoUo- 
nios.* Kings^ courtiers, and sagea^ 
aU tremblod before ihe professors of 
the dread scuenoe. And not the leaat 
remarkable of his tribe was the fonnid- 
able and profound Arbaces. His fitme 
and his disooveriea were known to all 
the cultivators of magic; they even 
survived himself. Bat it was not by 
his real name that he was honoured 
by the sorcerer and the sage : his real 
name, indeed, was unknown in Italy, 
for "Arbaoes"' was not a genuinely 
lEQgyptian but a Median appellation, 
which, in the admixture and unsettle- 
ment of the ancient races, had become 
common in the country of the Nile ; 
and there were various reasons, not 
only of pride, but of policy (foar in 
youth he had conspired agaiuat the 
majesty of Borne), liuch induced him 
to conceal his true name and rank. 
But neither by the name he had 
borrowed from the Mede, nor by that 
which in the colleges of Egypt would 
have attested his origin from kings, 
did the cultivators of magic acknow- 
ledge the potent master. He received 
from their homage a more mystic ap- 
pellation, and was long remembered 
in Magna Grsecia and the Eastern 
plains by the name of " Hermes, the 
Lord of the Flaming Belt" His subtle 
speculations and boasted attributes of 
wisdom, recorded in various volumes, 
were among those tokens "of the 
curious arts" which the Christian can- 
verts most joyfully, yet most fearfully, 
burned at Ephesua, d^uriving posterity 
iji the proofsof the cunaingof the &eiad* 
The conscience of Arbaeea wafi solely 

»^3Maoie^)si<hecndU 



of the intellect — H was awed by no 
moral laws. If man imposed these 
cfaeeka npoa the herd, ao he believed 
thai man, by superior wisdom, «ovId 
raise hiinself above them. ''If ^e 
reasoned) I have the genius to impose 
lawi^ havo I not the right to commaad 
my own creations 1 Still mxan, have 
I not the right to eontrol — to evade^> 
to acorn — the fabrications of yet 
meaner intellects than my ownl" 
Thtt^, if he were a villain, he jostiiled 
his villaay by what oug^t to have 
made him virtnoas— namely, the eie- 
vatioa of his eapaeitiaa. 

Most men have moce or less the 
passion lor power; in Arbaeea that 
passion ooiresponded exactly to his 
charaoter. It was not the passion for 
an external and bnite authority. He 
desired not the purple and the fasoes, 
the insignia of vulgar o(»nmand. His 
youthful ambition once foiled and de- 
feated, soom had supplied its ^aoe-— 
his pride, his contempi for Borne — 
Bome^ whieh had beoome the syno- 
nyme of the worid (Rome, whose 
haughty name he regarded with the 
same disdain as that which Borne her- 
self lavi^od upon the barbarian), did 
not permit him to aspire to sway over 
others, for that would render him at 
once the tool or creature of the empe- 
ror. Ke, the S(ni of the Great Baee 
of Barneses — he execute the orders of, 
and receive his power from, another i 
— ^the mere notion filled him wiiJi 
rage. But in rejecting an ambition 
that coveted nominal distinetions, he 
but indulged the more in the amotion 
to role the heart. Honouring mental 
power aa the greatest of earthly gifts, 
he loved to feel that power palpably 
in himself by extending it over all 
whom he encountered. Thus had he 
ever sought the young — ^thns had he 
ever £Biseinated and controlled them. 
Ho loved to find subjects in men^ 
seals — ^to role over an invisible and 
immaterial empire i — ^had he been less 
sensaal and kas weakhy, he might 
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have Bonght to become the founder of 
a new religion. As it was, his eaer- 
l^ea were checked by bis pleasures. 
Besides, however, the vague love of 
this laoral sway (vanity so dear to 
sages I), he was influenced by a singu- 
lar and dreamlike devotion to all that 
belonged to the mystic Land bis an- 
cestors had swayed. Although he 
disbelieved in her deities, he believed 
in the allegoriea they represented (or 
rather he interpreted those allegories 
anew). He loved to keep alive the 
tporahip of Ilgypt, because he thus 
maintained the shadow and the recol- 
lection of her power. He loaded, 
therefore, the altars of Osiris and of 
Tsis with regal donations, and was 
ever anxious to dignify their priest- 
hood by new and wealthy converts. 
The vow taken — the priesthood em- 
braced — ^he usually chose the com- 
rades of his pleasures irom those 
whom he had made his victims, partly 
because he thus secured to himself 
their secrecy — partly because he thus 
yet more con£rmed to himself his 
peculiar power. Hence the motives 
of his conduct to Apsscides, strength- 
ened as these were, in that instance, 
by his passion for lone. 

He had seldom lived long in one 
place ; but as he grew older, he grew 
more wearied of the excitement of new 
scenes, and he had sojourned among 
the delightful cities of Campania for 
a period which surprised even himself. 
In fact, his pride somewhat crippled 
his choice of residence. His unsuc- 
cessful conspiracy ezcladed him from 
those burning climes which he deemed 
of right his own hereditary possession, 
and which now cowered, supine and 
sunken, under the wings of the Roman 
eagle. Rome herself was hateful to 
his indignant soul; nor did he love 
to find his riches rivalled by the 
minions of the court, and cast into 
comparative poverty by the mighty 
magnificence of the court itself. The 
Campanian cities proffered to him aU 



that his nature craved — the luxories 
of an unequalled olinsate — ^the inagi- 
native refinements of a voluptaous 
civilisation. He was removed from 
the sight of a superior wealth; he 
was without rivals to his riehes; he 
was free from the spies of a jeoloiis 
court. As long as he was rieh, aone 
pried into his conduct. He panned 
the dark tenour of his wi^ nndisiiirbed 
and secure. 

It is the curse of sensuaUsta never 
to love till the pleasures of sense begin 
to pall; their ardent youth is frittered 
away in countieas desires — their hearts 
are exhausted. So, ever chasing love, 
and taught by a restiess imagination 
to exaggerate, perhaps, its channs, 
the Egyptian had spent all the glory 
of his years without attaining the ob- 
ject of his desires. The beauty of to- 
morrow succeeded the beauty of to-day, 
and the shadows bewildered him in 
his pursuit of the substance. When, 
two years before the preset date^ he 
beheld lone, he saw, for the first tUne, 
one whom be imagined he could low. 
He stood, then, upon that bridge of 
life, from which man sees before him 
distincUy a wasted youth on the one 
side, and the darkness of approaching 
age upon the other : a time in which 
we are more than ever anxious, per- 
haps, to secure to ourselves, ere it be 
yet too late, whatever we have been 
taught to consider necessary to the 
enj oyment of alife of which the brighter 
half is gone. 

With an earnestness and a patience 
which he had hgyqt before commanded 
for his pleasures, Arbaces had devoted 
himself to win the heart of lone. It 
did not content him to love, he desired 
to be loved. In this hope he had 
watched the expanding youth of the 
beautiful Neapolitan; and, knowing 
the influence that the mind possesses 
over those who are taught to cultivate 
the mind, he had contributed willingly 
to form the genius and enlighten the 
intellect of lone, in the hope that she 
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would be iliixs able to appreciate what 
he felt would be hk best claim to her 
affection ; viz. a character which, how- 
ever criminal and perverted, was rich 
in its original elements of strength 
and gfrandeur. When he felt that 
character to be acknowledged, he wil- 
lingly allowed, nay, encouraged her, 
to mix among the idle votaries of 
pleasure, in the belief that her soul, 
fitted for higher commune, would 
miss the companionship of his own, 
and that, in comparison with others, 
she would learn to love herself. He 
had forgot, that as the sunflower to 
the Sim, so youth turns to youth, until 
his jealousy of Glaucus suddenly ap- 
prised him of his error. From that 
moment, though, as we have seen, he 
knew not the extent of his danger, a 
fiercer and more tumultuous direction 
was given to a passion long controlled. 
Nothing kindles the fire of love like 
asprinkling of theanxieties of jealousy ; 
it takes then a wilder, a more resist- 
less flame; it forgets its softness; it 
ceases to be tender ; it assumes some- 
thing of the intensity— of the ferocity 
—of hate. 

Arbaces resolved to lose no further 
time upon cautious and perilous pre- 
parations; he resolved to place an 



irrevocable barrier between himself 
and his rivals : he resolved to possess 
himself of the person of lone: not 
that in his present love, so long nursed 
and fed by hopes purer than those of 
passion alone, he would have been 
contented with that mere possession. 
He desired the heart, the soul, no less 
than the beauty, of lone; but lie 
imagined that once separated by a 
daring crime from the rest of mankind 
— once bound to lone by a tie that 
memory could not break, she would 
be driven to concentrate her thoughts 
in him — that his arts would complete 
his conquest, and that, according to 
the true moral of the Bbman and the 
Sabine, the empire obtained by force 
would be cemented by gentler meana 
This resolution was yet more con- 
firmed in him by his belief in the 
prophecies of the stars ; they had long 
foretold to him this year, and even 
the present month, as the epoch of 
some dread disaster, menacing life 
itself. He was driven to a certain 
and limited date. He resolved to 
crowd, monarch-like^ on his funeral 
pyre all that his soul held most dear. 
In his own words, if he were to die, 
he resolved to feel that he bad lived, 
and that lone should be his own I 
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WHAT BECfOmS OV lONB IN THB HOTJSB OV ▲RBi.OSS.-— THl VIR8T SIOVAL OF 

THB WBATH OF THB DBBiJD FOB. 



Whbh lone entered the spacious 
hall of the Egyptian, the same awe 
which had crept oyer her brother im- 
pressed itself also upon her: there 
seemed to her as to him something 
ominous and warning in the still and 
moomfhl &cee of those dread Theban 
monsters, whose nuy estic and passion- 
less features the marble so well por- 
trayed: — 

** Their look, with the reach of past ages* was 

wise^ 
And the soul of eternity thought In their 

eyes." 

The tall Ethiopian slave grinned 
as he admitted her, and motioned to 
her to proceed. Half-way up the hall 
she was met by Arbaces himself, in 
festive robes, which glittered with 
jewels. Although it was broad day 
without, the mansion, according to 
the practice of the luxurious, was 
artificially darkened, and the lamps 
cast their still and odour-giving light 
over the rich floors and ivoiy roofs, 

" Beautiful lone,'' said Arbaces, as 
he bent to touch her hand, "it is you 
that have eclipsed the day — it is your 
eyes that light up the halls — ^it is your 
breath which fills them with perfumes." 

*' You must not talk to me thus,'' 
said lone, smiling: " you forget that 
your lore has sufficiently instructed 
my mind to render these graceful 
flatteries to my person unwelcome. 
It was you who taught me to disdain 
adulation: will you unteach your 
pupil 1 " 

There was something so frank and 
charming in the manner of lone, as 



she thus spoke, that the Egyptian 
was more than ever enamoured, and 
more than ever disposed to renew the 
offence he had committed; he, how- 
ever, answered quickly and gaily, and 
hastened to renew the conversation. 

He led her through the various 
chambers of a house, which seemed to 
contain to her eyes, inexperienced to 
other splendour tiian the minute 
elegance of Campanian cities, the 
treasures of the world. 

In the walls were set pictures of 
inestimable art; the lights shone 
over statues of the noblest age of 
Greece. Cabinets of gems^ each 
cabinet itself a gem, filled up the 
interstices of the columns ; the most 
precious woods lined the thresholds 
and composed the doors; gold and 
jewels seemed lavished all around. 
Sometimes th^ were alone in these 
rooms — sometimes they passed 
through silent rows of slaves, who, 
kneeling as she passed, proffered to 
her offerings of bracelets, of chiuns, 
of gems, which the Egyptian vainly 
entreated her to receive. 

"I have often heard," said 9he, 
wondeiingly, *'that you were rich; 
but I never dreamed of the amount of 
your wealth." 

" Would I could coin it all," replied 
the Egyptian, "into one crown, 
which I might place upon that snowy 
brow ! " 

"Alas! the weight would crush 
me ; I should be a second Tarpeia>" 
answered lone, laughingly. 

" But thou dost not disdain riches, 
lone I they know not what life is 
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capable of who are not wealljby. Gold 
is the great magician of earth — it 
realiBes our dreams — it gives them 
the power of a god — there is a 
grandeur, a sublimity in its posses- 
sion ; it is the mightiest, yet theittoat 
obedient of our slaves." 

The artful ArbacM sought to dazzle 
the young Neapolitan by his treasures 
and his eloquence; he sought to 
awaken in her the desire to be mis- 
tress of what she surveyed : he hoped 
that she would confound the owner 
with the possessions, and that the 
charms of his wealth would be re- 
flected on himself. Meanwhile, lone 
was secretlgr somewhat uneasy at the 
gallantries which escaped from those 
lips, which, till lately, had seemed to 
disdain the common homage we pay 
to beauty: and with that delicate 
subtlety, which woman alone pos- 
sesses, she sought to ward off shafts 
deliberately aimed, and to laugh or to 
talk away the meaning from his 
warming language. Nothing in the 
world is more pretty than that same 
species of defence ; it is the charm of 
the African necromancer who pro- 
fSessed with a feather to turn aside 
the winds. 

The Bgyptian was intoxicated and 
subdued by her grace eren more than 
by her beauty ; it was with difficulty 
that he suppressed his emotions; 
alas! the feather was only powerful 
against the summer breezes, it would 
be the sport of the storm. 

Suddenly as they stood in one hall, 
which was surrounded by draperies of 
silver and white, the Egyptian clapped 
his hands, and as if by enchantment, 
a banquet rose from the floor — a 
coneh or throne, with a crimson 
canopy, ascended simultaneously at 
the feet of lone, — and at the same 
instant from behind the curtains 
swelled the invisible and softest music. 

Arbaces placed himself at the feet 
of lone, and children, young and beau- 
tiful as Loves, ministered to the feast. 



The feast was over, the music sank 
into a low and subdued strain, and 
Arbaces thus addressed his beautifol 
guest : — 

" Hast thou never in this dark and 
vnoertain world — ^hast thou never as- 
pired, my pupil, to look beyond — 
hast thou never wished to put aside 
the veil of futurity, and to behold on 
the shores of Fate the shadowy images 
of thtngB to bel For it is not the 
past alone that has its ghosts : each 
event to come has also its spectrum-— 
its shade ; when the hour arrives, life 
enters it, the shadow becomes cor- 
poreal, and walks the world. Thns, 
in the land beyond the grave, are eyer 
two impalpable and spiritual hosts — 
the things to be, the things that hare 
been I If by our wisdom we can pene- 
trate that land, we see the one as the 
other, and learn, as / have learned, 
not alone the mysteries of the dead, 
but also the destiny of the living." 

" As thou hast learned ! — Can 
wisdom attain so far^** 

"Wilt thiou prove my knowledge, 
lone, and behold the representation of 
thine own fate? It is a drama more 
striking than those of ^schylus: it 
is one I have prepared for thee, if 
thou wilt see the shadows perform 
their part." 

The Neapolitan trembled; she 
thought of Glaucus, and sighed as 
well as trembled ,• — ^were their desti- 
nies to be united ? Half incredulous, 
half believing, half awed, half alarmed 
by the words of her strange host, she 
remained for some moments alent, 
and then answered, — 

"It may revolt — ^it may terrify: 
the knowledge of the ftitnre will, per- 
haps, only embitter the present 1 " 

"Not so, lone. I have myself 
looked upon thy future lot, and the 
ghosts of thy Future bask in the 
gardens of Elysium; amidst the 
asphodel and the rose they prepare 
the garlands of thy sweet destiny, and 
the Fates, so harsh to others, weave 
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only for thee the ireb of happiness 
and lore. Wilt thon then come and 
behold th J doom, so that thou mayest 
enjoy it beforehand ) " 

Again the heart of lone marmnred 
" OlaucuB ; " she uttered a half-audible 
assent ; the Egyptian rose, and taking 
her by the hand, he led her across 
the banquet-room — the enrtaina with« 
drew, as by magic hands, and the 
music broke forth in a louder and 
gladder stram ; they passed a row of 
columns, on either side of which foun- 
tains cast aloft their fragrant waters ; 
they descended by broad and easy 
steps into a garden. The eve had 
commenced ; the moon was already 
high in heaven, and those sweet 
flowers that sleep by day, and fill, 
with ineffable odours, the airs of 
night, were thickly scattered amidst 
alleys cut through the star-lit foliage ; 
*— or, gathered in baskets, lay like 
o£ferings at the feet of the frequent 
statues that Reamed along their 
path. 

" Whither wonldst thon lead me, 
ArbacesV* said lone, wonderingly. 

" But yonder," said he, pointing to 
a small building which stood at the 
end of the yista. " It is a temple 
consecrated to the Fates — our rites 
require such holy ground." 

They passed into a narrow hall, at 
the end of which hung a sable curtain. 
Arbaces lifted it ; lone entered, and 
found herself in total darkness. 

"Be not alarmed," said the Egyptian, 
'< the light wiU rise instanUy." WhUe 
he so spoke, a soft, and warm, and 
gradual light difiiised itself around ; 
as it spread over each object, lone 
perceived that she was in an apart- 
ment of moderate sLse, hung every- 
where with black ; a couch with dra- 
peries of the same hue was beside 
her. In the centre of the room was a 
small altar, on which stood a tripod 
of bronze. At one side, upon a lofty 
column o»: granite, was a colossal head 
of the blackest marble, which she per- 



ceived, by the crown of wheat-ean 
that encircled the brow, represented 
the great Egyptian goddess. Arbaces 
stood before the altar; he had laid 
his garland on the shrine, and seemed 
occupied with pouring into the tripod 
the contents of a braien vase ; and- 
denly from that tripod leaped into 
life a blue, quick, darting, irregular 
flame ; the Egyptian drew back to the 
side of lone, and muttered some words 
in a language unfamiliar to her ear ; 
the curtain at the back of the altar 
waved tremulously to and fro -^ it 
parted slowly, and in the aperture 
which was thus made, lone beheld an 
indistinct and pale landscape, which 
gradually grew brighter and clearer 
as she gazed ; at length sine discovered 
plainly trees, and rivers, and meadows, 
and all the beautiful diversity of the 
liehest earth. At length, before the 
landscape, a dim shadow glided ; it 
rested opposite to lone; slowly the 
same charm seemed to operate upon 
it as over the rest of the scene; it 
took form and shape, and lo ! — ^in its 
feature and in its fonn lone beheld 
herself! 

Then the scene behind the spectre 
faded away, and was succeeded by the 
representation of a gorgeous palace; 
a throne was raised in the centre of 
its hall — ^the dim forms of slaves and 
guards were ranged around it^ and a 
pale hand held over the throne the 
likeness of a diadem. 

A new actor now appeared ; he was 
clothed from head to foot in a dark 
robe — his face was concealed — he 
knelt at the feet of the shadowy lone 
— he clasped her hand — he pointed 
to the throne, as if to invite her to 
ascend it. 

The Neapolitan's heart beat vio- 
lently. " Shall the shadow disclose 
itself 1 " whispered a voioe beside her 
— the voice of Arbaces. 

'' Ah, yes 1 " answered lone, s<^tly. 

Arbaces raised his hand — ^the spec- 
tre seemed to drop the mantle that 
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concealed its fonn — ^and lone shrieked 
— ^it was Arbaoes himself ihat thns 
knelt before her. 

''This is, indeed, thy fiite 1 " whis- 
pered again the Egyptian's Toioe in 
her ear. " And thou art destined to 
be the bride of Arbaces." 

lone started — the black curtain 
closed oyer the phantasmagoria ; and 
Arbaces himself— the real, the Uying 
Arbaces — ^was at her feet. 

** Oh, lone I " said he, passionately 
gazing upon her; " listen to one who 
has long struggled Tainly with his 
love. I adore thee! The Fates do 
not lie — ^thon art destined to be mine 
—I hare sought the world around, 
and found none like thee. From my 
youth upward, I have sighed for such 
as thou art. I have dreamed till I 
saw thee — I wake, and I behold thee. 
Turn not away from me, lone ; think 
not of me as thou hast thought ; I am 
not that being — cold, insensate, and 
morose, which I hare seemed to thee. 
Never woman had lover so devoted — 
so passionate as I ^rill be to lone. Do 
not ^struggle in my clasp: see — ^I 
release thy hand. Take it from me if 
thou wilt — well, be it so ! But do not 
reject me, lone — do not rashly reject 
—judge of thy power over him whom 
thou canst thus transform. I whenever 
knelt to mortal being, kneel to thee. I 
who have commanded fate, receive from 
thee my own. lone tremble not^ thou 
art my queen — ^my goddess ; — ^be my 
bride! All the wishes thou canst 
form shall be fulfilled. The ends of 
the earth shall minister to thee — 
pomp, power, luxary, shall be thy 
slaves. Arbaces shall have no ambi- 
tion, save the pride of obeying thee, 
lone, turn upon me those eyes — shed 
upon me thy smile. Dark is my soul 
when thy face is hid from it ; — shine 
over me, my sun — ^my heaven — ^my 
daylight ! — lone, lone^Kio not reject 
my love ! " 

Alone, and in the power of this 
singular and fearful man, lone was 



not yet terrified; the respect of his 
language, the softness of his yoioe, 
reassured her ; and, in her own pnritj^ 
she felt protection. But she was 
confused — astonished ; it was some 
moments before she could recover the 
power of reply. 

" Rise, Arbaces I " said she at leujo^ ; 
and she resigned to him once more 
her hand, which she as quickly with- 
drew again, when she felt upon it the 
burning pressure of his lips. '' Rise I 
and if thou art serious,if thy language 
be in earnest " 

*'Ifr said he, tenderly. 

"Well, then, listen to me; yon 
have been my guardian, my friend, 
my monitor ; for this new character I 
was not prepared; — think not,'' she 
added quickly, as she saw his dark 
eyes glitter with the fierceness of his 
passion — ^" think not, that I scorn — 
that I am not touched — that I am not 
honoured by this homage ; but, say—^ 
canst thou hear me calmly % " 

" Ay, though thy words were light- 
ning, and could blast me ! " 

"/ love another/ " said lone, 
blushingly, but in a firm voice. 

" By the godfr— by hell I '* shouted 
Arbaces, rising to his fullest heig^ht ; 
" dare not tell me that — dare not 
mock me : — ^it is impossible ! — Whom 
hast thou seen — ^whom known 1 Oh, 
lone! it is thy woman's invention; 
thy woman's art that speaks— thou 
wouldst gain time : I have surprised 
— I have terrified thee. Do with me 
as thou wilt — say that thou lovestnot 
me; but say not that thou lovest 
another ! " 

''Alas!" began lone; and then, 
appalled before his sudden and im- 
looked-for violence, she burstinto tears. 

Arbaces came nearer to her — ^his 
breath glowed fiercely on her cheek ; 
he wound his arms round her — she 
sprang from his embrace. In the 
struggle a tablet fell from her bosom 
on the ground: Arbaces perceived, 
and seized it — ^it was the letter that 
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morning received from Glaucus. lone 
sank upon the conch, half dead with 
terror. 

Bapidly the eyes of Arbaces ran 
over tiie writing ; the KeapoUtan did 
not dare to gaae npon him ; she did 
not see the deadly paleness that came 
oyer his countenance—she marked 
not his withering frown, nor the 
qnivering of his lip, nor the convul- 
sions that heaved his breast. He read 
it to the end, and then, as the letter 
fell from his hand, he said, in a voice 
of deceitful calmness, — 

** Is the writer of this the man thou 
lovestV 

lone sobbed, but answered not. 

** Speak ! " he rather shrieked than 
said. 

*' It is—it is I" 

"And his namo— it is written here 
— ^his name is Glaucus ! " 

lone, clasping her hands, looked 
round as for succour or escape. 

" Then hear me,*' said Arbaces, 
sinking his voice into a whisper; 
" thou shalt go to thy tomb rather 
than to his arms ! What t thinkest 
thou Arbaces will brook a rival such 
as this puny Greek? What 1 thinkest 
thou that he has watched the fruit 
ripen, to yield it to another 1 Pretty 
fool — ^no I Thou art mine — all — only 
mine: and thus — thus I seize and 
claim thee ! " As he spoke, he caught 
lone in his arms ; and, in that fero- 
cious grasp, was all the energy — less 
of love than of revenge. 

But to lone despair gave superna- 
tural strength ; she again tore herself 
from him — she rushed to that part of 
the room by which she had entered 
'—she half withdrew the curtain — he 
seized her— -again she broke away 
from him — and fell, exhausted, and 
with a loud shriek, at the base of the 
column which supported the head of 
the Egyptian goddess. Arbaces 
paused for a moment, as if to regain 
his breath ; and then once more darted 
npon his prey. 



At that instant the curtain was 
rudely torn aside, the Egyptian felt a 
fierce and strong grasp npon his 
shoulder. He turned — he beheld 
before him the flashing eyes of Glau* 
cus, and the pale, worn, but menacing, 
countenance of Apaecides. "Ah!" 
he muttered, as he glared from one to 
the other, " what Fury hath sent ye 
hither 1 " 

'^At^,** answered Glaucus; and he 
closed at once with the Egyptian. 
Meanwhile, Apaecides raised his sister, 
now lifeless, from the ground; his 
strength, exhausted by a mind long 
overwrought, did not suffice to bear 
her away, light and delicate though 
her shape : he placed her, therefore, 
on the couch, and stood over her with 
a brandishing knife, watching the 
contest between Glaucus and the 
Egyptian, and ready to plunge his 
weapon in the bosom of Arbaces 
should he be victorious in the 
struggle. There is, perhaps, nothing 
on earth so terrible as the ntiked and ^ 
unarmed contest of animal strength, 
no weapon but those which Kature 
supplies to rage. Both the antago- 
nists were now locked in each other's 
grasp — the hand of each seeking the 
throat of the other — ^the face drawn 
back — ^the fierce eyes flashing — ^the 
muscles strained — the veins swelled 
— the lips apart — the teeth set; — 
both were strong beyond the ordinary 
power of men, both animated by 
relentless wrath ; they coiled, they 
wound, around each other; they 
rocked to and fro — ^they swayed from 
end to end of their confined arena :-^ 
they uttered cries of ire and revenge ; 
— ^they were now before the altar — 
now at the base of the column where 
the struggle had commenced: they 
drew back for breath — Arbaces lean- 
ing against the column — Glaucus a 
few paces apart. 

'' ancient goddess 1 " exclaimed 
Arbaces, clasping the column, and 
raising his eyes towards the sacred 
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imMLg9 it Bopported, ''protect thy cho- 
sen, — proclaim thy yengeanee against 
this thing of an npstart creed, vho with 
Bsoril^ous riolence profanes thy restr 
ing-place and assails thy servant." 

As he spoke, the still and vast 
features of the goddess seemed sud- 
denly to glow with life ; through the 
black marble, as through a transpa- 
rent veil, flushed luminously a 
crimson and burning hue; around 
the head played and darted corusca- 
tions of Uvid lightning; the eyes 
became like balls of lurid fire, and 
seemed fixed in withering and into- 
lerable wrath upon the countenance 
of the Greek. Awed and i^palled by 
this sudden and mystic answer to the 
prayer of his foe, and not free from 
the hereditary' superstitions of his 
race, the cheeks of Glaucus paled 
before that strange and ghastly ani- 
mation of the marble, — his knees 
knocked together, — he stood seized 
with a dirine panic, dismayed, aghast, 
half unmanned before his foel 
Arbaoes gave him not breathing time 
to recover his stupor : " Die, wretch 1 ** 
he shouted, in a yoice of thunder, as 
he sprang upon the Greek; "the 
Mighty Mother claims thee as a living 
sacrifice ! * Taken thus by surprise 
in the first consternation of his 
superstitions fears, the Greek lost his 
footing — ^the marble floor was as 
smooth as glass — he slid — he fell. 
Arbaces planted his foot on the breast 
of his fallen foe. Apncides, taught 
by his sacred profession, as well as by 
his knowledge of Arbaces, to distrust 
all miraculous interpositions, had not 
shared the dismay of his companion; 
he rushed forward, — ^hisknife gleamed 
in the air,— the watchful Egyptian 
caught his arm as it descended,— one 
wrench of his powerful hand tore the 
weapon from the weak grasp of the 
priest, — one sweeping blow stretched 
him to the earth — with a loud and 
exulting yell Arbaces brandished the 
knifb on high. Glaucus gased upon 



his impending fikte with nnwinking 
eyes, and in the stem and scomfiil 
resignation of a &llen gladiator, when^ 
at that awfol instant^ the floor ahook 
under them with a rapid and convnl- 
sire throe, — a mightier spirit thaa 
that of the Egyptian was abroad 1 — a 
g^iant and crushing power, before 
which sunk into sudden impotence 
his passion and his arts. It wok<^— 
it stirred — ^that Dread Demon of the 
Earthquake — ^laaghing to scorn alike 
the magic of human g^e and the 
malice of human wrath. As a Titan^ 
on whom the mountains are piled, it 
roused itself from the sleep of yean^ 
— ^it moved on its tortured couch, — 
the caverns below groaned and 
trembled beneath the motion of its 
limbs. In the moment of his ven- 
geance and his power, the self-prized 
demigod was humbled to his real 
clay. Far and wide along the soil 
went a hoarse and rumbling sound, — 
the curtains of the chamber shook as 
at the blast of a storm, — the altar 
rocked — ^the tripod reeled, — and, high 
over the place of contest, the column 
trembled and waved from side to side, 
— ih» sable head of the goddess 
tottered and fell from its pedestal ; — 
and as the Egyptian stooped aboTC 
his intended victim, right upon his 
bended form, right between the 
shoulder and the neck, struck the 
marble mass I the shock stretched 
him like the blow of death, at once, 
suddenly, without sound or motion, 
or semblance of life, upon the floor, 
apparently crushed by the yeiy 
divinity he had impiously animated 
and invoked ! 

"The Earth has preserved her 
children," said Glaucus, staggering to 
his feet. "Blessed be the dread 
convulsion) Let us wonhip the 
providence of the gods t " He assisted 
Apeecides to rise, and then turned 
upward the face of Arbaces ; it seemed 
locked as in death; blood gushed 
from the Egyptian's lips oyer his 
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glittering robes ; he fell heayily from 
the arms of Glaucus, and the red stream 
trickled slowly along the marble. 
Again the earth shook beneath their 
feet; they were forced to cling to 
each other ; the convulsion ceased as 
suddenly as it came ; they tarried no 
longer ;. Glaucus bore lone lightly in 
his arms, and they fled from the 
unhallowed spot. But scarce had 
they entered the garden than they 
were met on all sides by flying and 
disordered groups of women and 
slayes, whose festive and glittering 
garments contrasted in mockery the 
solemn terror of the hour ; they did 
not appear to heed the strangers^ — 



they were occupied only with their 
own fears. After the tranquillity of 
sixteen years, that burning and 
treacherous soil again menaced de- 
struction ; they uttered but one cry^ 
— ''the eabthquaee! ihe eabih- 
QUAKB ! " and passing unmolested 
from the midst of them, Apascides 
and his companions, without enter- 
ing the house, hastened down one 
of the alleys, passed a small open 
gate, and there, sitting on a little 
mound over which spread the gloom 
of the dark green aloes, the moon- 
light fell on the bended figure of 
the blind girl, — she was weeping 
bitterly. 
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*AAX3^ :i€\dyaf 

^cuyt KdK6v rly yhp rroToeiffOfuu itrvxth icu/xoVf 
T$ x^<"''?) ^ 'Exdrc^ rau K(d ffK^Kcuces rpofifoyrtf 
*EpxoM'^'^<'^ yfK^y cwd r* iipla, koI jueXov oiTfuu 
Xa^*, 'Exdra HcunrK^i, icai is r4\o5 afifJUM otrdStif 
^dpfuuca ravff tp$oi<ra x^P^^oya fiifrt ri KipKas* 
Mryre ri MrjSeuis, /li^rc ^caf$as Tlcpi/A'^Sas, 

Thxociutus. 

Now sftcred Moon— the mysteries of my song 
To thee and heIl>bom Hecatd belong. 
Pale Hecati, who stalks o'er many a tomb 
And adds fresh horror to sepulchral gloom ; 
Whilst reeking gore distains the paths of death. 
And bloodhoonds fly the blasting of her breath* 
Hail, Hecate ! and give my rising spell 
Bv'n Perimeda's sorceries to excel : 
Bid the strong witchery match ey'n Circe's skill. 
And with Medea's venom'd fury fiU. 

Polwhklb's Trantlation, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB rOBXrX Of THE POUPEIAKS; — THE FIBST KUDB UAOHIinBBT ST IfHIOH TBI 

KBIT BRA OP THB WOBLP WAS WBOXJQUT, 



It ma exAj noon, and tbe formn 
•was crowded alike with the busy and 
the idle. As at Paris at this day, so 
at that time in the cities of Italy, men 
liTed almost wholly out of doors : the 
public buildings, the ft>nim, the por- 
ticoes, the baths, the temples them- 
selves, might be cfmsidered th^ real 
homes; it was no wonder that they 
decorated so gorgeously these &your- 
ite places of resort, — ^they felt for 
them a sort of domestic aflfection as 
well as a public pride. And animated 
was, indeed, the aspect of the forum 
of Pompeii at that time ! Along its 
broad pavement, composed of large 
flags of marble, were assembled 
Tarioufi groups, conversing in that 
energetic fashion which appropriates 
a gesture to every word, and which is 
Btill the characteristic of the people of 
the south. Here, in seven stalls on 
one side the colonnade, sat the money- 
changers, with th^ glittering heaps 
before them, and merchants and 
seamen in various costumes crowding 
Tound their stalls. On one side, 
several men in long togas* were seen 

'I' For the lawytra, and the clients when 
attending on their patrons, retained the toga 
after it had fallen into disiue among the rest 
of the citiseDs. 



bustling rapidly up to a stately edifice, 
where the magistrates administered 
justice; — these were the lawyers, 
active, chattering, joking;, and pun- 
ning, as you may find them at this 
day in Westminster. In the centre 
of the space, ped^als supported 
various statues, of which the most 
remarkable was the stately form of 
Cicero. Around the court ran a regu- 
lar and symmetrical colonnade of 
Doric architecture ; and there several, 
whose business drew them early to 
the place, were taking the slight 
morning repa«it which made an Italian 
breakfast, talking vehemently on the 
earthquake of the preceding night as 
they dipped pieces of bread in their 
cups of diluted wine. In the open 
space, too, you might perceive various 
petty traders exercising the arts of 
their calling. Here one man was 
holding out ribands to a fair dame 
from the country ; another man was 
vaunting to a stout i^rmer the excel- 
lence of his shoes ; a third, a kmd of 
stall'Testaurateur, still so c<wamon in 
the Italian cities, was supplying many 
a hungry mouth with hot messes from 
his small and itinerant stoves, while 
•—contrast strongly ^^oal of the 
mingled bustle and intellect of the 
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time— close by; a Bchoolmaster was 
ezpounding to his puzzled pupils 
the elements of the Latin fl:rammar.* 
A gallery above the portico, which 
was ascended by small wooden stair- 
cases, had also its throng ; though, as 
here the immediate business of the 
place was mainly carried on, its 
groups wore a more quiet and serious 
air. 

Eyery now and then the crowd 
below respectfully gave way as some 
senator swept along to the temple of 
Jupiter (which filled up one side of 
the forum, and was the senators' hall 
of meeting), nodding with ostenta- 
tious condescension to such of his 
friends or clients as he distinguished 
amongst the throng. Mingling 
amidst the gay dresses of the better 
orders you saw the hardy forms of 
the neighbouring farmers, as they 
made their way to the public grana- 
ries. Hard by the temple you caught 
a Tiew of the triumphal arch, and the 
long street beyond swarming with 
inhabitants ; in one of the niches of 
the arch a fountain played, cheerily 
sparkling in the sunbeans ; and above 
its cornice rose the bronzed and 
equestrian statue of Caligula, strongly 
contrasting the gay summer skies. 
^ Behind the stalls of the money- 
changers was that building now 
called the Pantheon ; and a crowd of 
the poorer Pompeians passed through 
the small vestibule which admitted to 
the interior, with panniers under their 
arms, pressing on towards a platform, 
placed between two columns, where 
such provisions as the priests had 

* In the MoBeum at Naples li a picture 
little known, but repreienting one side of the 
forum at Pomi>eIi aa then existing, to which 
I am much indebted in the present descrip- 
tion. ItmayaflRwdaleamedconsoIatioato 
mj younger readers to know that the cere- 
mony of hoiftinff (more honoured in the 
breach than the obeenrance) is of high anti- 
qnity, and seems to hare been performed 
with all legitimate and public vigour in the 
fomm of Pompeii 



rescued from sacrifice were exposed 
for sale. 

At one of the public edifices appro- 
priated to the business of the city, 
workmen were employed upon the 
columns, and you heard the noise of 
their labour every now and then 
rising above the hum of the multi- 
tude : — the columns care unJwUhed to 
(hiaday! 

All, then, united, nothing conld 
exceed in variety the costumes, the 
ranks, the manners, the occupations 
of the crowd ; — nothing could exceed 
the bustle, the gaiety, the animation, 
the flow and flush of life all around. 
You saw there all the myriad signs of 
a heated and feverish civilisation, — 
where pleasure and commerce, idle- 
ness and labour, avarice and ambition, 
mingled in one gulf their motley, 
rushing, yet harmonious, streams. 

Facing the steps of Uie temple of 
Jupiter, with folded arms, and a knit 
and contemptuous brow, stood a man 
of about fifty years of age. His dress 
was remarkably plain, — ^not so much 
from its material, as from the absence 
of all those ornaments which were 
worn by the Pompeians of every rank, 
— ^partly from the love of show, partly, 
also, because they were chiefly wrought 
into those shapes deemed most effica- 
cious in resisting the assaults of magic 
and the influence of the evil eye. * 
His forehead was high and bald ; the 
few locks that remained at the back 
of the head were concealed by a sort 
of cowl, which made a part of his 
cloak, to be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure, and was now drawn half-way 
over the head, as a protection from 
the rays of the sun. The colour of 
his garments was brown, no popular 
hue with the Pompeians; all the usual 
admixtures of scarlet or purple seemed 
carefully excluded. His belt^ or 
girdle, contained a small receptacle 
for ink, which hooked on to the 

* See note (a) at the end* 
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girdle^ a stilus (or implement of 
writing), and tablets of no ordinary 
size. What was rather remarkable^ 
the cincture held no purse, which was 
the almost indispensable appurte- 
nance of the girdle, even when that 
purse had the misfortune to be 
empty I 

It was not often that the gay and 
egotistical Pompeians busied them- 
selves with observing the counte- 
nances and actions of their neigh- 
bours; but there was that in the lip 
and eye of this bystander so remark- 
ably bitter and disdainful, as he sur- 
veyed the religious procession sweep- 
ing up the stairs of the temple, that 
it could not £ul to arrest the notice 
of many. 

*' Who is yon cynic 1 " asked a mer- 
chant of his companion, a jeweller. 

" It is Olinthus," replied the jew- 
eller; "a reputed Kazarene." 

The merchant ' shuddered. " A 
dread sect \'" said he, in a whispered 
and fearful voice. ''It is said, that 
when they meet at nights they always 
commence their ceremonies by the 
murder of a new-bom babe; they 
profess a community of goods, too, — 
the wretches I A community of 
goods 1 What would become of mer- 
chants, or jewellers either, if such 
notions were in fi»hion1" 

" That is very true," said the jew- 
eller; "besides, they wear no jewels, 
—■they mutter imprecations when 
they see a serpent, and at Pompeii all 
our ornaments are serpentine." 

"Do but observe," said a third, 
who was a fiibricant of bronze, " how 
yon 'Kazarine scowls at the piety of 
the sacrificial procession. He is mur- 
muring curses on the temple, be sure. 
Do you know, Celcinus, that this 
fellow, passing by my shop the other 
day, and seeing me employed on a 
statue of Minerva, told me with a 
frown that, had it been marble, he 
would have broken it ; but the bronze 
was too strong for him. 'Break a 
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goddess t" said I. 'A goddess I" 
answered the atheist ; ' it is a demon, 
— an evil spirit.' Then he passed on 
his way cursing. Are such tldngs to be 
borne 1 What marvel that the earth 
heaved so fearfully last night, anxious 
to reject the atheist from her bosom t 
— An atheist do I sayl worse still, — 
a scomer of the Fine Arts ! Woe to 
us &bricants of bronze, if such fellows 
as this give the law to society 1 " 

"These are the incendiaries that 
burnt Bome under Nero," groaned 
the jeweller. 

While such were the friendly re- 
marks provoked by the air and &ith 
of the Nazarene, Olinthus himself 
became sensible of the effect he was 
producing ; he turned his eyes round, 
and observed the intent faces of the 
accumulating throng, whispering as 
they gazed ; and surveying them for 
a moment with an expression, first of 
defiance and afterwards of compas- 
sion, he gathered his cloak round 
him and passed on, muttering audibly, 
"Deluded idolaters! — did not last 
night's convulsion warn ye? Alas! 
how will ye meet the last dayl " 

The crowd that heard these boding 
words gave them different interpreta* 
tions, according to their different 
shades of ignorance and of fear ; all, 
however, concurred in imagining 
them to convey some awfiil impi'cca- 
tion. They regarded the Christian 
as the enemy of mankind; the epi- 
thets they lavished upon him, of 
which "Atheist" was the most fa- 
voured and frequent, may serve, per- 
haps, to warn us, believers of that 
same creed now triumphant, how we 
indulge the persecution of opinion 
Olinthus then underwent, and how wc 
apply to those whose notions differ 
from our own the terms at that day 
lavished on the fiithers of our fiiith. 

As Olinthus stalked through the 

crowd, and gained one of the more 

private places of egress from the forum, 

he perceived gazing upon him a pale 
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and ittiieBt eonntaiUHiee^ whieh he 
VM-Boi alow to recogniie. 

Wnqpped-m » pftllium tiiat partiailj 
eolMeatMl Ms saored' robes, the young' 
Apmtidtm Barrejed the- dkdple of 
tlialniflnir andmyBterioiificreed, to which 
stOBe time he had been half a convert. 

'' Ib he, too^ an impoelorf Does 
this- man, 80> plain and simple in life, 
in garil), in mien— 4oeB- he too, like 
Arbaces, make austerity the robe of 
the senraalist? Does the reil of Testa 
hide the yices of the prostitater' 

OlinthuB, accustomed tO' men of 
ail clasnefl, and combining with the 
enihnsiaaBi of his faith a profound 
expeiienoe of his kind, guessed, per^ 
haps, by the index of the countenance, 
Bometiun^ of what passed within the 
breast of the priest. He met the 
survey of. Apsecides with a steady 
eye, and & brow of serene and open 
candour. 

"Peace be with thee!*' said he, 
saluting ApsBcides. 

''Peaee ! " echoed the priest, in so 
hollow a tone that it went at once to 
Uie heart of the Nazarene. 

" In that wish/* contanued Olmthus, 
''all good things are combined — 
without yirtue thou canst not have 
peaee. Like the rainbow, Peace rests 
upon, the earth, but* its aroh is lost in 
faeaYcn ! Heaven bathes it in hues of - 
lighW-it springs up amidst tears and 



clouds, — ^it is a reflection of the Eteiv 
nal Sun, — ^it is an assunmce of calm 
— it is the sign of a great covensEnt 
between Man and God. Such peace, 
O young man ! is the smile of the 
soul; it is an emanation from the 
distant orb of immortal light. Fsaob 
be with you ! " 

" Alas !" b^gan ApsBcides, when lie 
caught thegaze of the curious loiterers, 
inquimtiye to kncrw w^at could pos- 
sibly be the theme of conyersatioii 
between a reputed Kazarene and a 
priest of Isis. He stopped shorty and 
then added in a low tone — '* "We can« 
not converse here. Twill follow thee 
to the banks of the river; there is a 
walk whieh at this time is usually 
deserted and solitary. ' 

Olinthus bowed assent. He passed 
through the streets with a hasty step, 
but a quick and observant eye. Every 
now and then he exchanged a signi> 
ficant glance, a alight sign, with some 
passenger, whose garb usually be- 
tokened ^e wearer to bel<mg to the 
humbler classes. For Christianity was 
in this the t3Fpe of all other and less 
mighty revolutions — the grain of 
mustard-seed was in the hearts of the 
lowly. Amidst the huts of poverty 
and labour, the vast stream which, 
afterwards poured its broad waters 
beside the cities and palaces of earth, 
took its neglected source. 
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** But tell me, Glaaens^" aatld lone, 
as they glided down tite rippling 
SamuB in their boat of pleasme, ''how 
earnest thou with Ap8seidea to my 
rescue from that bad man V 

" Ask Kydia yonder/' answered the 

Athenian, pointing to the blind girl, 

who sat at a little distance fixun theniy 

leaning pensively over her lyre : — 

*' Bhe must have thy thanks, not we. 

It seems that she came to my house, 

and finding me ftom home, sought 

thy brother in Ma temple ; be socom- 

panied her to Arbacefr; on their way 

they encountered me, with a company 

of friends, whom thy kind letter had 

given me a spirit cheerful enough to 

join. I)f^ydbif»quiek ear detected my 

Toioe — tk few words sufficed to- make 

me the ccoapanion of ApsseideB; I 

told not my associateswhy I left them 

—-could I trust thy name to their 

light tongues and gossiping opiidont 

— Nydia led us to the garden gate, 

by which we afterwaards bore thee — 

we entered, and were about to plunge 

into the mysteries of l^at evil house, 

when* we heard tiiy cry in another 

direction. Thou knowest the rest." 

lone blushed deeply. She then 
sdsed her eyes to those of Glaucus, 
and he felt all* the* thanks she could 
not utter. " Oome hither, my Nydia^" 
said she, tenderly to the Thessailan. 
'' Did I notteU thee that thou shouldst 
be my sister and Mend? Hast thou 
not already been mere)— my guardian, 
my preseryer!'" 

" It is nothing," answerad If ydia 
coldly, and without stirring. 

** Ah ! I f&rgo%*^ conlanued. Toner, — 
''I should come to. thee ;^ and she 



moved along the benches till she 
reached the place where Nydia sat, 
and flinging her arms caressingly 
round her, co^^ered her cheeks with 
kisses. 

l^ydia was that morning paler than 
her wont, and her countenance grew 
even more wan and colourless as she 
submitted to the embrace of the beau- 
tiful Neapolitan. ** But how camest 
thout Ifydia," whispered lone, "to 
surmise so faithfully the danger I was 
exposed to ) Didst thou know aught 
of the Egyptian !" 

" Yes, I knew of his vices." 

"And how?" 

"Ifoble lone, I have been a slave 
to the vicious — those whom I served 
wo'O his minions*" 

"Asxdt thou hast entered his house 
since thou knewest so well that pil« 
rate entrance?" 

"I have played on my lyre to 
Afbaees,*' answered the ThessaUan, 
with embaa-rassment; 

" And thou hast escaped the eoix- 
tagion from which thou hast saved 
lone !" returned the Neapolitan, in a 
voice too low for the ear of Qlaucus. 

" Noble iene, I have neit^OT beauty 
nor station ; I am a child, and a slave, 
and blind* The despicable are ever 
safe." 

It was- with a pained, and proud, and 
indignant tone that Nydia made this 
humble reply ; and lone felt that she 
only wounded Nydia by pursuing the 
subjeetL She remained sUent, and the 
bark bow floated into the sea. 

** Confesi^ that I was right, lone,** 
said GHaucuB, " in prevaaling' on thee 
not to waste this beautiful noon in 

i2 
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thy chamber — confess that I was 
right." 

"Thou wert rights Glaucus/' said 
Kydia, abruptly. 

** The dear child speaks for thee," 
returned the Athenian. 

** But permit me to move opposite 
to thee, or our light, boat will be 
overbalanced." 

So flaying, he took his seat exactly 
opposite to lone, and leaning forward, 
he fancied that it was her breath, and 
not the winds of summer, that flung 
fragrance oyer the sea. 

'' Thou wert to tell me," said Glau- 
cus, ** why for so many days thy door 
was closed to me ? " 

" Oh, think of it no more ! " an- 
swered lone, quickly; "I gave my 
ear to what I now know was the malice 
of slander." 

" And my slanderer was the JBgyp- 
tianr' 

lone's silence assented to the 
question. 

"His motives are sufficiently ob- 
vious." 

"Talk not of him," said lone, 
covering her face with her hands, as 
if to shut out his veiy thought. 

"Perhaps, he may be already by 
the banks of the slow Styx," resumed 
Glaucus ; " yet in that case we should 
probably have heard of his death. 
Thy brother, methinks, hath felt the 
dark influence of his gloomy soul. 
When we arrived last night at thy 
house, he left me abruptly. Will he 
ever vouchsafe to be my friend? " 

" He is consumed with some 
secret care," answered lone, tearfully. 
"Would that we could lure him from 
himself ! Let us join in that tender 
office." 

" He shall be my brother," returned 
the Greek. 

" How calmly," said lone, rousing 
herself from the gloom into which her 
thoughts of ApsBcides had plunged 
her — " How calmly the clouds seem 
to repose in heaven ; and yet you teU 



me, for I knew it not myself, that the 
earth shook beneath us last night." 

"It did, and more violently, they 
say, than it has done since the great 
convulsion sixteen years ago : the 
land we live in yet nurses mysterious 
terror ; and the reign of Pluto, which 
spreads beneath our burning fields, 
seems rent with unseen commotion. 
Didst thou not feel the earth quake, 
Nydla, where thou wert seated last 
night? and was it not the fear that 
it occasioned thee that made thee 
weepi" 

" I felt the soil creep and heave be- 
neath me, like some monstrous ser- 
pent," answered Nydia; "but as I 
saw nothing, I did not fear : I ima- 
gined the convulsion to be a spell of 
the Egyptian's. They say he has 
power over the elements." 

"Thou art a Thessalian, my Ny- 
dia," replied Glaucus, " and hast a 
national right to believe in magic." 

" Magic 1 — who doubts it 1 " an- 
swered Nydia, simply : " dost thou V 

" Until last night (when a necro- 
mantic prodigy did indeed appal me), 
methinks I was not credulous in any 
other magic save that of love !" said 
Glaucus, in a tremulous voice, and 
fixing his eyes on lone. 

" Ah ! " said Nydia, with a sort of 
shiver, and she awoke mechanically a 
few pleasing notes from her lyre ; the 
sound suited well the tranquillity of 
the waters, and the sunny stillness of 
the noon. 

"Play to us, dear Nydia," said 
Glaucus, — " play, and give us one of 
thine old Thessalian songs ; whether 
it be of magic or not, as thou wilt — 
let it, at least, be of love 1" 

" Of love I " repeated Nydia, rais- 
ing her large, wandering eyes, that 
ever thrilled those who saw them 
with a mingled fear and pity; you 
could never ISEuniliarise yourself to 
their aspect : so strange did it seem 
that those dark wild orbs were igno- 
rant of the day, and either so fixed 
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was their deep mysterious gaze, or so 
restless and perturbed their glance, 
that you felt, when you encountered 
them, that same yague, and chilling, 
and half-preternatural impression, 
which .comes over you in the presence 
of the insane, — of those who, having 
a life outwardly like your own, have a 
life within life— -dissimilar — ^unsearch- 
able — ^unguessed ! 

"Will you that I should sing of 
loveV said she, fixing those eyes 
upon G4aucus. 

" Yes," replied he, looking down. 

She moved a little way from the 
ann of lone, still cast round her, as if 
that soft embrace embarrassed: and 
placing her light and graceful instru- 
ment on her knee, after a short pre- 
lude, she sang the following strain : — 

NYDIA'S LOVE-SONG. 
I. 

'* The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 

And the Rose loved one ; 
For who recks the whid where it blows ? 

Or lores not the sun ? 

II. 

None knew whence the humble Wind stole, 

Poor sport of the skies— 
None dreamt that the Wind had a soul, 

In its mournful sighs ! 

III. 

Oh ! happy Beam— how canst thou prove 

That bright love of thine ? 
In thy light is the proof of thy love. 

Thou hast but— to shine I 

IV. 

How its love can the Wind reveal ? 
Unwelcome its sigh ; 

Mute— mute to its Rose let it steal- 
Its proof is— to die I ** 

''Thou singest but sadly, sweet 
girl," said Glaucus ; " thy youth only 
feels as yet the dark shadow of Love : 
&r other inspiration doth he wake, 
when he himself bursts and brightens 
upon us.'* 

" I sing as I was taught," replied 
Nydia, sighing. 



■^ Thy master was love-crossed then 
— ^try thy hand at a gayer air. Nay, 
girl, give the instrument to me." As 
Nydia obeyed, her hand touched his, 
and, with that slight touch, her breast 
heaved — ^her cheek flushed. lone and 
Glaucus,. occupied with each other, 
perceived not those signs of strange 
and premature emotions, which preyed 
upon a heart that, nourished by ima- 
gination, dispensed with hope. 

And now, broad, blue, bright be- 
fore them, spread that halcyon sea, 
fair as at this moment, seventeen 
centuries from that date, I behold it 
rippling on the same divinest shores. 
Clime, that yet enervates with a soft 
and Oircean spell — that moulds ub 
insensibly, mysteriously, into har- 
mony with thyself^ banishing the 
thought of austerer labour, the voices 
of wild ambition, the contests and the 
roar of life ; filling us with gentle and 
subduing dreams, making necessary 
to our nature that which is its least 
earthly portion, so that the very air 
inspires us with the yearning and 
thirst of love ! Whoever visits thee, 
seems to leave earth and its harsh 
cares behind — to enter by the Ivory 
Gate into the Land of Dreams. The 
young and laughing Hours of the pre- 
sent — the Hours, those children of 
Saturn, which he hungers ever to de- 
vour, seem snatched from his grasp. 
The past — the future — are forgotten ; 
we enjoy but the breathing time. 
Flower of the world's garden — Foun- 
tain of Delight — Italy of Italy — ^beau- 
tiful, benign Campania! — vain were, 
indeed, the Titans, if on this spot they 
yet struggled for another heaven! 
Here, if God meant this working-day 
life for a perpetual holiday, who would 
not sigh to dwell for ever — asking 
nothing, hoping nothing, fearing no- 
thing, while thy skies shine over him — 
while thy seas sparkled at his feet — 
while thine air brought him sweet 
messages from the violet and the 
orange — ^and while the heart, resigned 
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to— beatiiig with— bat on^ emotion, 
fsould find the lips and the eyes, which 
flatter it (vanity of vanities !) that Love 
can defy cuBtom* and be eternal 1 

It was then in this elime— on those 
seas, .that the Athenian gtaed upon 
ft fuse tiiat might have auited the 
v^fmpti, the spirit of the place; feed- 
ing his eyes on ihe changeful roses of 
tliat softest cheeky happy beyond the 
happiness of common life, loving; and 
knowing himself beloved. 

In the tale of hnman passion, in 
paBt.agB% there is something of inte- 
leat even in the remoteness of the 
time. We love to feel within us the 
bond whioh unites the most distant 
eras — men, nations, customs, pensh; 

KHZ AnBOTIOHB JJtS IMMOBTAL { — they 

are the i^ympsthies which unite tiie 
eeaseleas generations. The past lives 
again, when we look upon ite emotions 
— ^it lives in our own 1 That which 
was, ever isl The ma^cian's gift, 
tikat revives the dead — ^that animates 
the dust of forgotten graves, is not in 
iflie author's skill — it is in the heart 
<tf the reader! 

Btill vainly seeking ihe eyes of 
lone, as ha]f downcast, half-averted, 
they shunned his own, the Athenian, 
in a low and soft voice, thus expressed 
liie feelings inspired by happier 
thoughts than those which had co- 
lonxfid the song of Nydia. 

THE BONO OF GLAUCUS. 
I. 

*( As the baricfioBteth oa o'er Ute vanaaer-Ut 



Hw terk may 90 Amn, Aonld tlie elond 



Floats my heart o'er ihe deeps of its passion 
for thee ; 

All lost in the space, without 'terror it glides, 

For, hrigfat with ihj soul is the face of the 
tides. 

Now baaving, now lin8h'd»is that passionate 
ocean. 
As it catches thy smile- or -tiiy sighs-; 

And tiietwin-stara* that shine ontfae wan- 
derer's devotion. 
Its guide audits god— are thine ^es ! 

* In allusion to the Dioscuri, or twin-stars, 
the guardian deity of the seamen. 



For ita being is hound to the light of thj 

love. 
Aa ffay Hitb. and thy mdle ■» Ita life and 

i^aJoTf 
Bo thgr frown or tlqr change «k8 ^kaattanam 

tliat doatroy. 
Ah! sweeter to sink while the s^ is serese^ 

If time hath a change for thy heart ! 
If to live be to weep over what thou haat 



Let me die whilel know what thou ait ! ** 

As the last words of the song trem- 
bled over the aesi, lone raised her 
looks, — ^they met tiiose of her lover. 
Happy l^y<Ua . — Chappy in thy Afflic- 
tion, that thou couldst not ^ee thai 
fascinated and charmed gaae, thai 
said flo mucfar— that made the eye the 
voice of the soul — ^that promised the 
impossibility of change 1 

But, though the Thessalian could 
not detect that gaae, she divined its 
meaning bythmr silence — by their 
sighs. She pressed her hands tightly 
across her breast, as if to keep down 
its bitter and jealous thoughts ; and 
then she hastened to speak— for that 
silence was intolerable to her. 

" After all, Glancus 1 " said she, 
"there is nothing very mirtiiM in 
your strain 1 " 

" Yet I meant it to be so, when I 
took up thy lyre, pretty one. Perhaps 
happiness will not permit us to be 
mirthful." 

"How strange is it," said lone, 
changing a conversation which op- 
pressed her while it charmed, — "that 
for the last several days yonder cloud 
has hung motionless over Yesuvius ! 
Yet not indeed motionless, for some- 
times it changes its form; and now 
methinks it looks like some vast 
giant, with an arm outstretched over 
the city. Best thou see the likenen 
—or is it only to my £uicy %" 

"Fair lone! I see it also. It Sb 
astonishingly distinct. The giant 
seems seated on the brow of the 
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mountain, Uie different shades of the 
cloud appear io form a ifhite robe 
that sweeps over its vast lireast and 
limbs ; it seems to gaze with a steady 
fece upon the city below, to point with 
one hand, as thou aayest, over its glit- 
tering streets, and to raise the other 
(dost thou note it?) towards the "higher 
heaven. It is like the ghost of some 
huge Titan brooding over the beauti- 
ful world he lost ; sorrowful for the 
past — yet with something of menace 
for the future.*' 

"Could that mountain have any 
connexion with the last night's earth- 
quake 1 They say that, ages ago, 
almost in the earliest em of 'tradition, 
it gave forth fires as iStna still. Per- 
haps the flames yet lurk and dart 
beneath." 

" It is possible," said Glaucus, 
musingly. 

" Thou sayest thou art slow to be- 
lieve in magieV said Nydia, suddenly. 
"I have heard that a potent witch 
dwells amongst the -so<nrahed caverns 
of the mountain, imd yon olond may 
be the dim shadow of the demon she 
confers with." 

** Thou art full of tlie romance of 
thy native Tfaessaly," said Glaucus; 
" and a strange mixture of sense and 
all conflicting superstitions." 

" We are ever superstitious in the 
dark," replied Nydia. " Tell me," she 
added, after a slight pause, " tell me, 
Q-laucus 1 do all that are beautiful 
resemble each other] They say you 
are beautiful, and lone also. Are 
your &ces then the samel I fancy 
not, yet it ought to be so ! " 

" Fancy no such grievous wrong to 
lone " answered Glaucus, laughing. 
" But we do not, alas ! resemble each 
other, as the homely and the beauti- 
ful sometimes do. Tone's hair is dark, 
mine light; lone's eyes are — what 
colour, lone ? I cannot see, turn them 
to me. Oh, are they black 1 no, they 
are too soft. Are they blue 1 no, they 
are too deep ; they change with every 



r^ of the son — I know not ihcir 
colour.: but mine, £W60t Kydia, utQ 
gt^, and bright only wh«i Ioda 
shines <ai them! Ione'« cheek is " 

''I do not undeostand one word of 
thy description," interrupted ^ydiq^ 
peevishly. " I comprehend only that 
you do not resemble each other, and 
I am glad of it." 

« Why, Nydia?" said lone. 

Nydia coloured slightly. ** Because," 
she replied eoldty, ''I have always 
imagined you under different forms, 
and one likes to know one is right." 

" And what hast thou imagined 
Glaucus to resemble," asked hmt, 
softly. 

"Music!** replied Nydia, looking 
down. 

' Thou art right,' thought lone. 

"And what likeness hast thoa 
ascribed to lonel" 

"I cannot tell yet," answered the 
blind girl; "I have not yet known 
her long enough to find a shape and 
sign for my guesses." 

« I will -tell -thee, iihen,'' said Glau- 
cus passionately: "she is like the 
sun that warms — ^like the wave that 
refreshes." 

" The sun sometimes scorches, and 
the wave sometimes drowns," an- 
swered l^ydia. 

" Take then these roses," said Glau- 
cus ; " let their fragrance suggest to 
thee lone." 

"Alas, the roses will fade!" said 
the I^eapolitan, archly. 

Thus conversing, they wore away 
the hours ; the lovers conscious only 
of the brightness and smiles of love; 
the blind girl feeling only its dark- 
ness — its tortures ; — ^the fierceness of 
jealousy and its woe ! 

And now, as they drifted on, Glau- 
cus once more resumed the lyre, 
and woke its strings with a careless 
hand to a strain, so wildly and gladly 
beautiful, that even Nydia was aroused 
from her reverie, and uttered a cry of 
admiration. 
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"Thou scest, my child," cried Glan- 
cns, " that I can yet redeem the cha- 
racter of love's mufflc, and that I was 
wrong in saying happiness could not 
be gay. Listen, Nydia ! listen, dear 
lone ! and hear 

THE BIRTH OF LOVE.* 
I. 

" Lilce a Star in the seas above. 

Like a Dream to the waves of sleep — 

Up— up— THB INCARNATB LOVK — 

She rose from the charmM deep .' 
And over the Cyprian Isle 
The skies shed their silent smile ; 
And the Forest's green heart was rife 
With the stir of the gushing life— 
The life that had leap'd to birth, 
In the veins of the happy earth ! 

Hail ! oh, hail ! 
The dimmest sea-cave below thee, 

The farthest sky-arc^ above. 
In their innermost stillness know thee: 

And heave with the Birth of Love ! 
Gale ! soft Gale ! 
Thou comest on tliy silver winglets. 

From thy home in the tender west ;t 
Now fanning her golden ringlets. 

Now hush'd on her heaving breast. 

* Suggested by a picture of Venus rising 
from the sea, taken from Pompeii, and now 
in the Museum at Nai^Iea 

t According to the ancient mythologists, 
Venus rose from the sea near Cyprus, to 
which island she was wafted by the Zephyrs. 
The Seasons waited to welcome her on the 
6ca-sIiore. 



And afar on the murmuring sand. 

The Seasons wait hand in hand 

To welcome thee. Birth Divine, 

To the earth which la henceforth thine. 

XL 

Behold ! how she kneela ho the shell. 
Bright pearl In its floating cell ! 
Behold ! how the shell's rose-hues 

The cheek and the breast of snow. 
And the delicate limbs suffuse 

Like a blush, with a bashful glow. 
Sailing on, slowly sailing 

O'er the wild water; 
All hail ! as the fond Light is hailing 

Her daughter. 

All hail! 
We are thine, all thine evermore : 
Not a leaf on the laughing shore, 
Not a wave on the heaving sea. 

Nor a single sigh 

In the boundless sky. 
But is vow'd evermore to thee ! 

in. 

And thou, my beloved one— thou. 
As I gaze on thy soft eyes now, 
Methinks from their depths I view. 
The Holy Birth bom anew ; 
Thy lids are the gentle cell 

Where the young Love blushing lies ; 
See ! she breaks from the mystic shell. 

She comes from thy tender eyes ! 
Hail ! all hail ! 
She comes, as she came from the sea, 
To my soul as it looks on thee ; 

She comes, she comes ! 
She comes, as she came from the sea. 
To my soul as it looks on thee ! 

Hail ! all hail ! " 
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THB OONaBSaATIOK. 



Followed by Apsecides, the Kaza- 
rene gained the side of the Saxnus ; — 
that river^ which now has shrank into 
a petty stream, then rashed gaily into 
the sea, covered with countless ressels, 
and reflecting on its waves the gar- 
dens, the vines, the palaces, and the 
temples of PompeiL From its more 
noisy and frequented banks, Olinthus 
directed his steps to a path which ran 
amidst a shady vista of trees, at the 
distance of a few paces from the river. 
This walk was in the evening a 
fayourite resort of the Pompeians, but 
during the heat and business of the 
day was seldom visited, save by some 
groups of playful children, some 
meditative poet, or some disputative 
philosophers. At the side farthest 
from the river, frequent copses of 
box interspersed the more delicate and 
evanescent foliage, and these were cut 
into a thousand quaint shapes, some- 
times into the forms of fauns and 
satyrs, sometimes into the mimicry of 
Egyptian pyramids, sometimes into 
the letters that composed the name of 
<t popular or eminent citizen. Thus 
the false taste is equally ancient as 
the pure ; and the retired traders, of 
Hackney and Paddington; a century 
ago, were little aware, perhaps, that 
in their tortured yews and sculptured 
box, they found their models in the 
most polished period of Soman anti- 
quity, in the gardens of Pompeii, and 
the villas of the fastidious Plioy. 

This walk now, as the noon-day 
sun shone perpendicularly through 
the chequered leaves, was entirely 
deserted ; at least no other forms than 
those of Olinthus and the priest 



infringed upon the solitude. They 
sat themselves on one of the benches, 
placed at intervals between the trees, 
and facing the &int breeze that came 
languidly from the river, whose waves 
danced and sparkled before them ; — 
a singular and contrasted pair ; — the 
believer in the latest — ^the priest of 
the most ancient — worship of the 
world ] 

'' Since thou leftst me so abraptly," 
said Olinthus, "hast thou been happy t 
has thy heart found contentment 
under these priestly robes 1 hast thou, 
still yearning for the voice of Qod, 
heard it whisper comfort to thee from 
the oracles of Isisi That sigh, that 
averted countenance, give me the 
answer my soul predicted." 

''Alas ! " answered Apeecides, sadly, 
''thou seest before thee a wretched 
and distracted manl From my 
childhood upward I have idolised the 
dreams of virtue I I have envied the 
holiness of men who, in caves and 
lonely temples, have been admitted to 
the companionship of beings above 
the world ; my days have been con- 
sumed with feverish and vague 
desires ; my nights with mocking but 
solemn visions. Seduced by the mys- 
tic prophecies of an impostor, I have 
indued these robes ; — my nature — (I 
confess it to thee frankly) — my 
nature has revolted at what I have 
seen and been doomed to share in ! 
Searching after truth, I have become 
but the minister of &lsehoods. On 
the evening in which we last met, I 
was buoyed by hopes created by that 
same impostor, whom I ought idready 
to have better known, I have— no 
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matter — ^no matter ! suffice it, I have I 
added perjury and sin to rashness and 
to sorrow. The veil is now rent for 
ever from my eyes ; I behold a villain 
where I obeyed a demigod ; the earth 
darkens in my sight ; I am in the 
deepest abyss of gloom ; I know not 
if there be gods above ; if we aie ihe 
things of chance; if beyond the 
bonnded and melaneholy ppescnt 
ibere Ib nmihilation or an h«reafter 
-^ieH me, then, thy faith ; sAve me 
ihese doubts, ff thou hast iadeed &e 
power!" 

" I do not marvel," answered ^flie 
Nazarene, *'' that thou host thus erred, 
or that Ihou art thns soepUe. ISghty 
years ago, there was no aBSursnee io 
man of God, or of a certain and 
definite future beyond the grave. 
ISew laws are declared io him who 
has ears — ^a heaven, a true G^ympus, 
is revealed to him who has eyes- 
heed then, and listen.'' 

And with all ihe earnestness of a 
man believing ardency himself, and 
zealous to convert, the Kazarene 
poured forth to Apeocides the assur- 
ances of Scriptural promise. He 
spoke first of the su^rings and 
miracles of Christ — he wept as he 
spoke : he turned next to the glories 
of the Saviour's ascension — "to the 
clear prediotions of Itevelation. He 
described that pure and unsensual 
Hewen destined to -the virtuous — ■ 
t&ose -firss and torments that were the 
Itoom of guilt. 

The doubts which spring xip iio the 
mind of later reasoners, in the im- 
mensity of ihe flacrifioe of God to 
man, irere not Buch as would occur 
lo an early lieatlien. He had iaeen 
accustomed to believe that the gods 
liad lived upon earth, and taken upon 
themselves ihe forms of men ; had 
fihared in human passions, in human 
labours, and m Iraman misfortunes. 
What was ihe ^iravail of hfe own 
Alcmiena's son, irhose «Iiars new 
snoked with the Tneense of countless 



citiesi, but a toil for the human race ? 
Had not the great Dorian Apollo 
expiated a mystic an by descending 
to the grave ? Those who were the 
deities of heaven had been the law- 
given or bene&ctors on earth, and 
gratitude had led to worship. It 
Beemedy therefore, to the heathen^ a 
doctrine neither new nor strange, 
that CSirist had been sent finom 
heaven, that an immortal had indued 
mortality, and tasted ihe bittemeas 
of death. And the end for -which We 
thus toiled and thus eidfeied — how 
far SHHre glorious did it aeem to 
Apeeeides than that for 'which ihe 
deities of old had-vicSted the neiiher 
wofld, and passed through ^fiKe gates 
of d^th f Was it not worthy of a . 
God io descend to these dim TtiReyB, ' 
in order to clear up the elouds 
gathered over ihe daik mount beyond 
— io eatisfy the doubts of sages — to 
eonvert speculation into certainly— 
by exom^e to point out the rules of 
life — by revelation to solve the 
enigma of &e grave— and to prove 
that the soul did not yearn in Tain 
when it dreamed of an immortality 1 
In this last was the great axgnmesxt (^ 
those- lowtf men destined to eonvert 
the earth. As nothing is more 'flat- 
tering to the pride and the hopes of 
man than the belief in a future «tate, 
BO nothing could tbe more yagae imd 
confused ihrai "the notions -of ihe 
heathen flages upon that mysHc^Bab- 
ject. Aptecides had already 'learaed 
that the^uth ef the pMloBOphers was 
not irhat of ihe herd; ihat ^ ^ey 
secretly pressed a creed m some 
diviner 'power, it was not ihe ereed 
which th^ -thought it wise to impart 
ioiheoommnnilPf. He had already 
learned, tirat even the priest lidienled 
what he preached io 1^ peof^le — ^that 
the notions of the fem and ihe many 
were never miited. But, in ihis new 
fnith, k seemed to liim that lihiloso- 
'pher, priest, and peopSe, ' 'Ibe ex- 
pounders of the religion and its 
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foUoweiB, were alike accordant : thi^ 
did not apeculate and detMie upon 
immortali^, they spoke <tf it as a 
tiling certain and assured ; ifae 3na^ 
nificence of the prcsniflel damM. him 
— ^itB consolatiouB soothed, P^r the 
Christian Jaith made its early con- 
Tierts amfing aimifirB.! many of its 
&thei8 and Ha aaart^oni were Ihoae 
viio had £slt iiie bitterness of vice, 
aaid who -were there fore no longer 
tenqited by its fidse aspect from the 
paihs of an anstere and Tincompro- 
mising yivtoe. All ihe asBnianeeB -a! 
this healing faiih iirvited io repent- 
anee — ^tbey were peculiarly adapted 
to the bruised and soce of spirit ; the 
very xanene which Aj)eaeides foH for 
hie late eKceiaes, imade him indiae to 
CBie wJio found hoiiness in that 
remorse, and who whispered of ihe 
joy -in hewfen iOrier oike .-auLusr that 
se^jentflth. 

"Come," Slid &e Naiavene, as he 

perceived the effiwt he had produced, 

''eome to the humble hiiU in which 

we meei-^ select and a. chosen iew ; 

listen -tiiere io oar prayers ; note the 

sincenty of our jepeaortwnt ieais; 

smigle in our<«imple sacrifiee — ^not of 

victinis, nor nf garhuMis, but offered 

1^ white-robed thoughts upon the 

altar of the heart. The rflowers that 

we lay there axe impeDahable — )ihey 

bloom oyer us when we are no more ; 

nay, they accompany us beyond ihe 

grave^ they spring up breath our 

ftet in heaven, they delight us with 

an eternal odour, for they are of the 

loul, they partake of its nature ; these 

oflEerings are temptations overcome, 

tod fiins repecnted. 'Come, oh, come ! 

lose not another moment; prepare 

already for the great, the awful 

journey, from darkness to light, from 

sorrow to bliss, from comiption to 

inunoitalttyJ This is the day of the 

Lord &e fiun, a day that we have set 

. apart fiDr our devotions. Though we 

Bieet usually at night, yetsomeamongst 

us are gathered together even now. 



What joy, what triumph, will be 

us all, if we can bring one slm^ lamb 

into the BaBnd:fbld!" 

There seemed io Apttdfiea, so 
natufidty pure «f heart, aometfaing 
ine&bly generous -and benign in that 
spiriLt of oonvexsion whidi animated 
OimihBS — ft 8]^rxt that -found its own 
bliss in ihe hiqppineBB of others—that 
sou^t in its wide looiality to make 
eampanions far eternity. He 
touched, softened, and subdued, 
was not.in thatjmood which can bear 
to he -left alone ; curioeit}!, too, min- 
gled with 'liiB purer etimulants — ^he 
ins aatxionsio see those rites of whieh 
so jmany dark and contradietQiy 
mmoum were afloat. He paused a 
moment,^le(&ed over hs garb, thenght 
of Arbaces, ahnddefod with horror, 
lifted his eyes to the broad biow of 
the Nazarene, intent^ atnsions, watoh- 
fnl — ^biKt for Tas benefit, far his salva- 
tion I He drew ^his cloak round iam, 
so as wholly io conceal his robes, and 
said,-'' Lead on, I follow theel" 

Olin^us pressed his hand j'oyfiilly, 
and then descending to ihe river-side, 
hailed one of the boats thatplyed there 
constantly; they enisred it, an awning 
overhead, while it sheHered them 
from the -son, screened also their per- 
sons 'from observation : they rapidly 
skimmed -tiie wave. Prom one of the 
boats that passed them floated a soft 
music, and its prow was decorated 
with flowers—^it was gliding towards 
the sea. 

** So," said Olintims sadly, -^'unoon- 
Bcioas and mirthful in their delusions, 
sail the votaries of luxury into the 
great ocean of storm and shipwreck ; 
we pass them, silent and unnoticed, 
to gain the laSd." 

ApsBcides, lifting his eyes, caught 
through the aperture in the awning a 
gfimse of the face of one of Ihe 
inmates of that gay bavk— 4t was ihe 
face of lone. The lovers were em- 
barked on the eaccnrsion at which we 
have been made present. The priest 
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^ghed, and once more sunk back 
upon his seat. Thej reached the 
shore where, in the suburbs, an alley 
of small and mean houses stretched 
towards the bank ; they dismissed the 
boat, landed, and Olinthus, preceding 
the priest, threaded the labyrinth of 
lanes, and arrired at last at the closed 
door of a habitation somewhat larger 
than its neighbours. He knocked 
thrice — the door was opened and 
closed again, as Apaecides followed 
his guide across the threshold. 

They passed a deserted atrium, and 
gained an inner chamber of moderate 
size, which, when the door was closed, 
received its only light from a small 
window cut over the door itself. But, 
halting at the threshold of this cham- 
ber, and knocking at the door, Olin- 
thus said, "Peace be with you !" A 
voice from within returned, "Peace 
with whom ? " *' The Faithful 1 " an- 
Bwered Olinthus, and the door opened ; 
twelve or fourteen persons were sitting 
in a simicircle, silent, and seemingly 
absorbed in thought, and opposite to 
a crucifix rudely carved in wood. 

They lifted up their eyes when 
Olinthus entered, without speaking; 
the Nazarene himself, before he ac- 
costed them, knelt suddenly down, 
and by his moving lips, and his eyes 
fixed steadfastly on the crucifix, Ap»- 
cides saw that he prayed inly. This 
rite performed, Olinthus turned to the 
congregation — "Men and brethren," 
said he, " start not to behold amongst 
you a priest of Isis ; he hath sojourned 
with the blind, but the Spirit hath 
fallen on him — he desires to see, to 
hear, and to understand." 

" Let him," said one of the assem- 
bly; and Apsecides beheld in the 
speaker a man still younger than him- 
self, of a countenance equally worn 
and pallid, of an eye which equally 
spoke of the restless and fiery opera- 
tions of a working mind. 

" Let him," repeated a second voice, 
and he who thus spoke was in the j 



prime of manhood ; his bronzed skin 
and Asiatic features bespoke him a 
son of Syria — he had been a robber in 
his youth. 

" Let him," said a third voice ; and 
the priest, again turning to regard 
the speaker, saw an old man with a 
long grey beard, whom he recognised 
as a slave to the wealthy Diomed. 

"Let him," repeated simultaneously 
the rest — ^men who, with two excep- 
tions, were evidently of the inferior 
ranks. In these exceptions, Apsecides 
noted an officer of the guard, and an 
Alexandrian merchant. 

"We do not," recommenced Olin- 
thus — " we do not bind you to secrecy ; 
we impose on you no oaths (as some 
of our weaker brethren would do) 
not to betray us. It is true, indeed^ 
that there is no absolute law against 
us; but the multitude, more savage 
than their rulers, thirst for our lives. 
So, my friends, -when Pilate would 
have hesitated, it was the people who 
shouted, ' Christ to the cross ! ' But 
we bind you not to our safety — ^no ! 
Betray us to the crowd — ^impeach, 
calumniate, malign us if you will :— 
we are above death, we should walk 
cheerfully to the den of the lion, or 
the rack of the torturer — we can 
trample down the darkness of the 
grave, and what is death to a criminal 
is eternity to the Christian." 

A low and applauding murmur ran. 
through the assembly. 

" Thou comest amongst us as an 
examiner, mayest thou remain a con- 
vert! Our religion? you behold it! 
Yon cross our sole image, yon scroll 
the mysteries of our Caere and Eleusisi 
Our morality ] it is in our lives li^^ 
sinners we all have been; who now 
can accuse us of a crime 1 we have 
baptised ourselves from the past. 
Think not that this is of us, it is of 
God. Approach, Medon," beckoning 
to the old slave who had spoken third 
for the admission of Apsecides, ** thou 
art the sole man amongst us who is 
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not free. But in heayen, the last 
shall be first : so with ns. Unfold 
jour scroll, read, and explain." 

Useless would it be for us to ac- 
company the lecture of Medon, or 
the comments of the congregation. 
Familiar now are those doctrines, 
then strange and new. Eighteen 
centuries have left us little to expoimd 
upon the lore of Scripture or the life 
of Christ. To us, too, there would 
seem little congenial in the doubts 
that occurred to a heathen priest, and 
little learned in the answers they re- 
ceived from men, uneducated, rude, 
and simple, possessing only the know- 
ledge that they were greater than they 
seemed. 

There was one thing that greatly 
touched the Neapolitan : when the 
lecture was concluded, they heard a 
very gentle knock at the door; the 
password was given, and replied to ; 
the door opened, and two young chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom might have 
told its seventh year, entered timidly; 
they were the children of the master 
of the house, that dark and hardy 
Syrian, whose youth had been spent 
in pillage and bloodshed. The eldest 
of the congregation (it was that old 
slave) opened to them his arms ; they 
fled to the shelter — ^they crept to his 
breast — and his hard features smiled 
as he caressed them. And then these 
bold and fervent men, nursed in vicis- 
situde, l)eaten by the rough winds of 
life— nmen of mailed and impervious 
fortitude, ready to affiront a world, 
prepared for torment and armed for 
death — men, who presented all ima- 
ginable contrast to the weak nerves, 
the light hearts, the tender fragility 
of childhood ; crowded round the in- 
tots, smoothing their rugged brows, 
and composing their bearded lips to 
kindly and fostering smiles : and then 
the old man opened the scroll, and he 
taught the infuits to repeat after him 
that beautiful prayer which we stiU de- 
dicate to the Lord, and still teach to 



our children ; and then he told them, 
in simple phrase, of God's love to the 
young, and how not a sparrow falls 
but His eye sees it. This lovely cus- 
tom of in&nt initiation was long che- 
rished by the early Church, in memory 
of the words which said, '' Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not;" and was perhaps the 
origin of the superstitious calumny 
which ascribed to the Nazarenes the 
crime which the Kazarene, when vic- 
torious, attributed to the Jew, viz. 
the decoying children to hideous 
rites, at which they were secretly 
immolated. 

And the stem paternal penitent 
seemed to feel in the innocence of his 
children a return into early life — life 
ere yet it sinned: he followed the 
motion of their young lips with an 
earnest gaze; he smiled as they re- 
peated, with hushed and. reverent 
looks, the holy words ; and when the 
; lesson was done, and they ran, released, 
and gladly to his knee, he clasped 
them to his breast, kissed them again 
and again, and tears flowed fast down 
his cheek — tears, of which it would 
have been impossible to trace the 
source, so mingled they were with joy 
and sorrow, penitence and hope, re- 
morse for himself and love for them ! 

Something, I say, there was in this 
scene which peculiarly affected Apse- 
cides ; and, in truth, it is difficult to 
conceive a ceremony more appropriate 
to the religion of benevolence, more 
appealing to the household and every- 
day affections, striking a more sensi- 
tive chord in the human breast. 

It was at this time that an inner 
door opened gently, and a very old 
man entered the chamber, leaning on 
a staff. At his presence, the whole 
congregation rose ; there was an ex- 
pression of deep, affectionate respect 
upon every coantenance; and ApsB- 
cides, gazing on his countenance, felt 
attracted towards him by an irresisti- 
ble sympathy. No man ever looked 
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npon thatfiioe intii<oat Ioto ; fbr thsre 
had d^tt the Bmite of the Deity, tite 
mearitttioit of divinest Iotc ; — and the 
glory of the fflsdle had' nei«r pwied 
airay t 

<" ]|^ children, Qod he witk- you ! " 
said the old man, stretching hi* ann»; 
and as he spoftethe inikntBTan to his 
knee. He sat down, and th^ nestled 
fbttdly to hiB boBom. It was- beantl- 
M to see that mingling of the ex- 
tremes of life — the rivers gnahing 
from their early source — ^the majestic 
stream gliding to the ocean of eter^ 
nity! A&the light of declining day 
seems to mingle earth and heaven, 
making the outline of each scarce 
vifiblCi and blending the harsh moun* 
tain-tops with the dn^; even so did 
the smile of that benign old age ap> 
pear to hallow the aspect of those 
around, to blend together the strong 
distinctions of varying year% and 
to difilise over in&ncy and man- 
hood the light of t^iat heaven into 



whicbit mnstSQ sosn.TOiiish and be 

lOBtL 

''Father;' said. OBsOiub, ^'iiian 
oa whwe fbrm. tiie miracle of the 
Bedsemez worked; thou who wert 
snatohed from the gra^e to bec(»»a 
l^e living witaess o£ His mercy and 
His power ; behold ! a stcanger in our 
meeting— a new lamb gathered to the 
fold ! " 

"Leti me bless faxm^''said the old 
man : the throng gave way. Apeecidea 
approached him as by an instinct : he 
fell ou his knees before him — the 
old man laid: Us hand on. the priest^s 
head, and blessed him, but not aloud. 
As his- l^s moved,, his eyes were up* 
turned, and tears — those tears that 
good men oidy shed in the hope of 
happiness to another-^ flowed £ut 
down his cheeks. 

The children were on. either ^de of 
the convert ;. his heart was theirs — ^he 
had become as one of tiifim — to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven!. 
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eiTAPTBR' IT. 

THH S¥l(tU.]I OF LOYS KUHB Olf^ — WHITHER? 



Dats are Hke years iiL the love of 
tixe young; when no bar, no obstaele, 
is between their hearts — when the 
Bun shines, and the coarse runs 
smooth — when their love is pros* 
peroasand confessed. lone no longer 
concealed firom GHaucos the* attach- 
ment she felt fbr him, and their talk 
now was only of their Ioyo. Over the 
rapture of the present, Uie hopes of 
the futnre glowed like the heaven 
above- tiie gardens of spring. They 
went in their trastful thoughts far 
down the stream of time ; they laid 
out the chart of their destiny to come ; 
they suffered the light of to-day to 
Boffiise the morrow. In the youth of 
their hearts it seemed as if care, and 
change, and' death, w^re as things 
nnknown^ Perhaps they loved each 
ether tibe more, because the condition 
of the world left to GHaneus no aim 
and no wish but love ; — ^because the 
distractions common in firee states to 
men's affection existed- not for the 
Athenian ; because his country wooed 
him not to the bustle of civil life; 
beeanse amlHtion fiimished no coun- 
teipoise to lova : and, therefore, over 
their schemes and their projects, love 
only reigned. In the iron age, they 
imagined themselves of the golden, 
doomed only to live and' to love. 

To the superficial observer, who 
interests himself only in characters 
siMngly marked and broadly coloured, 
both the lovers may seem of too slight 
and commonplace a mould : in the 
delineation of characters purposely 
subdued, the reader sometimes ima- 
gines that there is a want of character; 
perhaps, indeed^ I wrong the real 



nature of these two lovers, by not 
painting more impressively their 
stronger individualities. But in dwelt 
ing so much on their bright and bird- 
like existence, I am ihfiuenced almost 
insensibly hj^ the forethought of the 
ehanges that await them, and for 
which they were so ill prepared. It 
was this very softness and gaiety of 
Bfe that contrasted most strongly the 
vicissitudes of their coming fitte. Fbr 
the o^E without fruit or blossom, 
whose hard and rugged heart is fitted 
for the storm, there is less fear than 
for the delicate branches of the myrtle, 
and the laughing clusters of the vine. 
They had now advanced far into 
August — ^the next month their mar- 
riage was fixed, and the threshold of 
Olaucus was already wreathed with 
garlands ; and nightly, by the door of 
lone, he poured forth the rich liba- 
tions. He existed no longer fbr his 
gay companions ; he was ever with 
lone. In the mornings they beguiled 
the sun with music ; in the evenings 
they forsook the crowded haunts of 
the gay for excursions on the water, 
or along the fertile and vine-clad plains 
that lay beneath the fatal mount of 
Vesuvius. The earth shook no more; 
the lively Pompeians forgot even that 
there had gone fbrtii so terrible a warn- 
ing of their approaching doom. Glau- 
cus imagined that convulsion, in the 
vanity of his heathen religion, an 
especial interpoation of the gods, less 
in behalf of his own safety than that 
of lone. He offered up the sacrifices 
of gratitude at the temples of his 
faith ; and even the altar of Isis was 
covered with his votive garlands ;- 
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to the prodigy of the animated marble, 
he blushed at the effect it had pro- 
duced on him. He belieyed it, indeed, 
to have been wrought by the magic 
of man; but the result conyinoed him 
that it betokened not the anger of a 
goddess. 

Of Arboees, ib^ heard only that 
he still lived; stretched on the bed 
of sufifering, he rscovo«d slowly from 
the effect of the shock he had bub- 
taiaed~*he left the loren unmolested 
— but it was only to brood over the 
hoar and the method of xerenge. 

Alike in their mornings at the 
house of lone, and in their eyening 
ezcursionSi Nydia was usually their 
constant, and often their sole, com- 
panion. They did not guess the secret 
fixes which consumed her : — ^the abrupt 
freedom with which she mingled in 
their conycrsation — her capricious 
and often her peevish moods found 
ready indulgence in the recollection 
of the service they owed her, and their 
compassion for her affliction. They 
felt an interest in her, perhaps, the 
greater and more afiectionate from 
the very strangeness and waywardness 
of her nature, her singular alterna- 
tions of passion and softness — the 
mixture of ignorance and genius — of 
delicacy and rudeness — of the quick 
humours of the child, and the proud 
calmness of the woman. Although 
she refused to accept of freedom, she 
was constantly suffered to be free; 
she went where she listed ; no curb 
was put either on her words or ac- 
tions; they felt for one so darkly 
fated, and so susceptible of every 
wound, the same pitying and com- 
pliant indulgence the mother feels for 
a spoiled and sickly child, — dreading 
to impose authority, even where they 
imagined it for her benefit. She 
availed herself of this license, by re- 
fusing the companionship of the slave 
whom they wished to attend her. 
With the slender staff by which she 
guided her steps, she went now, as in 



her former unprotected state, along 
the populous streets : it was almost 
miraculous to perceive how quickly and 
how dexterously she threaded evoy 
crowd, avoiding every danger, and 
could ^d her benighted way through 
the most intricate windings of the city. 
But her oMef delight was still in 
visiting the few feet of ground which 
made the garden of Glaueus;-^in 
tendmg the flowers that at least re- 
paid her love. Sometimes she entered 
the chamber where he sat, and soti^t 
a conveisationj wMeh she nearly al- 
ways broke off abruptly— for conver- 
sation with Glaucus only tended to 
one subject — lone; SAd that nafne 
from his lips inflicted agony up«n her. 
Often she bitterly repeated the ser- 
vice she had rendenbd to I(me; often 
she said inly, '' If she had foUen, 
Glaucus could have loved her no 
longer;'' and then dark and feaifiil 
thoughts crept into her breast. 

She had not experienced fully the 
trials that were in store for hor^ when 
she had been thus gen,erouQ. Sl^e 
had never before been present when 
Glaucus and lone were together ; she 
had never heard that voice so kind to 
her, so much softer to another. The 
shock that crushed her heart with the 
tidings that Glaucus loved, had at tot 
only saddened and benumbed; — ^by 
degrees jealousy took a wilder and 
fiercer shape ; it partook of hatred-: — 
it whispered revenge. As you see tte 
wind only agitate the green leaf upon 
the bough, while the leaf which has 
lain withered and seared on the 
ground, bruised and trampled upoin, 
till the sap and life are gone, is sud- 
denly whirled aloft—now here — now 
there — ^without stay and without rest; 
so the love which visits the happy 
and the hopeful hath but freshness 
on its wings; its violence is bat 
sportive. But the heart that hath 
fallen from the green things of life, 
that is without hope, that hath no 
summer in its fibres, is torn and 
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Whirled by the same wind that but 
caresses its brethren; — it bath no 
bough to cling to— it is dashed from 
path to path^till the winds ML, and 
it is crashed into the mire for eyer. 

The friendless childhood of Nydia 
bad hardened prematurely her cha- 
racter; pwhaps the heated scenes 
of profligacy through which she had 
passed^ seemingly unscathed, had 
ripened her passions, though they 
had not sullied her purity. The orgies 
of Burbo might only have disgusted, 
the banquets of the Egyptian might 
only have terrified, at the moment ; 
but the winds that pass unheeded 
oyer the soil leaye seeds behind them. 
As darkness, too, foyours the imagi- 
nation, so, perhaps, her yery blind- 
ness contributed to feed with wild and 
delirious yisions the loye of the un- 
fortunate ^1. The yoice of Glaucus 
had been the first that had sounded 
musically to her ear; his kindness 
made a deep impression upon her 
mind ; when he had left Pompeii in 
the former year, she had treasured up 
in her heart eyery word he had ut- 
tered; and when any one told her 
that this friend and patron of the 
poor flower-girl was the most brilliant 
and the most gracefrd of the young 
reyellers of Pompeii, she had felt a 
pleasing pride in nursing his recollec- 
tion. £yen the task which she im- 
posed upon herself, of tending his 
flowers, seryed to keep him in her 
iiind; she associated him with all 
that was most charming to her impres- 
sions ; and when she had refused to 
express what image she fancied lone 
to resemble, it was partly, perhaps, 
that whateyer was bright and soft in 
nature she had already combined with 
the thought of Glaucus. If any of my 
readers eyer loyed at an age which 
they would now smile to remember — 
an age in which fancy forestalled the 
reason; let them say whether that 
loye, among Ul its strange and com- 
plicated delicacies, was not, aboye all 
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other and later passions, susceptible 
of jealousy? I seek not here the 
cause: I know that it is commonly 
the fact. 

When Glaucus returned to Pompeii, 
Nydia had told another year of life ; 
that year, with its sorrows, its loneli- 
ness, its trials, had greatly deyeloped 
her mind and heart; and when the 
Athenian drew her unconsciously to 
his breast, deeming her still in soul 
as in years a child — ^when he kissed 
her smooth cheek, and wound his arm 
round her trembling frame, Nydia 
felt suddenly, and as by reyelation, 
that those feelings she had long and 
innoeently cherished were of loye. 
Doomed to be rescued from tyranny 
by Glaucus— doomed to take shelter 
under his roof — doomed to breathe, 
but for so brief a time, the same air— 
and doomed, in the first rush of a 
thousand happy, grateful, delicious 
sentiments of an oyerflowing heart, to 
hear that he loyed another; to be 
commissioned to that other, the mes- 
senger, the minister; to feel all at 
once that utter nothingness which she 
was — which she eyer must be, but 
which, till then, her young mind had 
not taught her, — that utter nothing- 
ness to him who was all to her; what 
wonder that, in her wild and pas- 
sionate soul, all the elements jarred 
discordant; that if loye reigned oyer 
the whole, it was not the loye which 
is bom of the more sacred and soft 
emotions? Sometimes she dreaded 
only lest Glaucus should discoyer her 
secret ; sometimes she felt indignant 
that it was not suspected; it was a 
sign of contempt— could he imagine 
that she presumed so far? Her 
feelings to lone ebbed and flowed 
with eyery hour ; now she loyed her 
because he did; now she hated her 
for the same cause. There were mo- 
ments when she could haye murdered 
her unconscious mistress; moments- 
when she could haye laid down life 
for her. These fierce and tremulous 
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altofiiatiom of pMMon van tM saraM 

to be bMne long. Her healtk gave 
'vij, tboHf h EkeUaa BOt—her cbeek 
paled — ^her step grew feebler teaw 
Ctt&e to her eyes omm mtUm, and 
letieTed her len. 

One mpjsung, wliea abe repained to 
Ver usual tadc im tbe gmdon ef tiie 
Atboiian, bIm IoumI GUaacns under 
tike eokunauB of ibe pfni<yli|» wkk a 
SMrcbant ef tbe town ; be waa aadeot- 
Ing jewela £or bia4eatisied bride. He 
bad akeadj fitted mp berapaytMewt; 
tibe jewels be bongbt tbat day wme 
plaoed also witbia it-nbhey were Wf&nr 
]^ted to graee Hub fiur Ism of lone; 
tbey may be aeen at tbia day aw ^aag 
the diMiiteived tcaaawrea of Bonpedi, 
isL tbe ebanben of tbe atiidM at 
Naples.* 

''Come bitber, KydSa; put down 
tbyTaaB^andeomebitber. Tboamnat 
take ibifi cbaui from jne-^i^y-^^beoe 
I baye put it onu — Tbei»^ SenrUiaa^ 
does it nob beoeme ber V 
- «'WoBdeifallyi"an9W««dthejeiNl. 
lar ; lor jeweUera were weU-bred and 
flaUeriBgmeii«ereaattbatday. ''Bat 
wben tbese earriaga gtitter in tbe ean 
d tbe noble lone, Aen, by Bac<^8 J 
yea will see wbetber my art adds aay 
tbiag to beauty." 

" lonel '' x«peaifced Kydia^ wbo bad 
Mtherto aduowledged by aoales and 
biasbes tbe gift of Gbwens. 

" Yes," replied tbe Athenian, eaM- 
leady toying with tbe gens ; " I am 
cbeoaiag a present for lone, bat tJMre 
ave none worthy of her/' 

He was startled as be q^ofee by an 
abrapt gesture of Nydia; she tone tbe 
obaia Tiolently frrasL her aeek, and 
dadied it on the giwuad. 

"'Howisthk? What, Nydia^ deet 
then sot like the hanUal art thon 
otEmdedr 

^' Yon' treat me ever as a alave and 
as a child/' replied tbe ^^keesaliao, 
with a breast beaving with Ul-enp- 

* Sereral bracelets, ohains, sod jewels, 
fmmd In the hmom* 



I g e so a d soba, and «he toned baalilf 
away ta tbe oppoote comer cC tb* 



«la»iMdad MiattamriiiofoUav^ 
or to eaaibe; be waa ofifeaded; ha 
eaatSaned to ^lawawTie iAifbiemfkt and 
taaoBMBeat na Hmt -fnabaan to oi^ 
jMt to tUs and to pniae that^ awl 
fiMlly to be talked by the mevetwD* 
inte bnyiag aU; Ibe aafcat plaa tea 
kwer, aad a plaa that anyone will da 
light te adopt^^-frefaded a ta aj a tbafc 
he eaa abtaia an leae 1 

Wbea be bad ^em^eted liis pw* 
ebaae aad diiiaannwi the JeaaeUer, ha 
latiaad iata bis ebamber, dreeaad^ 
nenated ids obariat, and want ta 
loaa. Ha thaagtat aa laave ef iba 
blaadgiriarberoftaee; habadte^ 
goUcm both the aae aad the othac 

He epeat tbe feraaean with hia 
baantffixl Veq^tan* repained tbcaoa 
to the baths, anpped <i^ as we baaa 
aaad before, we caajaaflyeotEaaalaAa 
the tbiae o'olodL eemaof tbe Bonaai^ 
adene, and abroad»te PoxapeM had it» 
reatannaeBis :— and xalannag hoaa 
to change his dreaa eve be agaia re* 
paired to ike boom ef laae, be p aaa e J 
the peristyle, babwilb the abaoTbed 
revery and absent e^ea of a nan ia 
love, and did not note the form of tha 
poor blind giii,beniiag exactly in tha 
Bame pfeee where he bad left bar* 
Bat though be saw her not, her eair 
reeogaised at once ithe sound of bin 
step. She bad been «omgiting ^a 
moments -to has ratfasa. He bad 
seavoely entered Us ftfreante <ham* 
ber wbieii opened on ihe pnriatyla^ 
aad seated faimaetf aiasiagly oa bis 
ceneb, when he felt his robe timeraasl^' 
tonched,and toinia^ he behead Vydia 
kaeelisg before him, aad haldi^ iqa 
to ban a haadfid of flo^wwa-^ gentia 
and apprepriate peaoe-ofSBring;- 



with 

«[ have offended thee,'' said she, 
sobbing, " and for the &mt time. I 
wooid die rather thaa caase thee a 
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mmamffB y»ai' "«By lb«t' jSumi w9l 
foi^ve me. See! I have talbm «|^ 
lite cim&B; I bave pot H on; I 
wiU ftever part ifivoa iti^it 'Ss ikj 



iam, tfbd ni£lijig her, lie kiamd Imt 
foaiitwl; ''tbinkefitBOfMmJ Birt 

SELgryl I could not divine iibe 
cause!" 

- ** Do Bot «ik <"' M&d ihe» oeleurhig 
mUntlj. ''lam*4iiiaif laU'OfliEiiikfl 
sad inimoTUB ; you kadv I wm hsA a 
diild-^Toa oigr so ^ften : is iA tnm a 
dbdld that fon cba expeist « tsMoaiar 
efwry. lolly r* 

'' Bst^ pretiieat^ fmi wffl sonn 1m a 
cImU fio aoM ; md tf 79tt tr««ld bavw 
w iraali jem. aa 4 inimatt, yaa mwi 
leMSL io f o^raoBi ibese ain^nkr im.- 
palses And fptfos ^ paniofi. Thsak 
opt I eiuder: bo, it ia in yeor faap^- 
oaas Mdy I i^eak." 

- ''It ia tne/' aaad JTydSa, ''I mart 
lettm to govaia sB9ael£ I oaatst idde, 
I vnat attppresa, lay heart, fiita is a 
wanun'a imds, and di^y; jBetkiais 
iMr wttte tt hypocrii^.'' 

. ^^fietf«caiitroil is not depeit> lay Ky- 
^" asetacned tltt AiWioa; ^'aaid 
tM is the TirtaA aeoewnry alike to 
naan and to iwaw : it is tiia ibrae 
SfiBatorial toga^ tke i>ad^ of ihe dig- 
Bity it ooimn." 

" Self-cooiiroU aaU-eaaelrol i WeU, 
iMI, WlMAjFonaayis ligkt! When I 
Uitea to ja% Ofeufios, i»y iriidaBt 
tJvmgbte ^o«r <cali& and SFaet, aoHl 
a deliflious aerenutf fidla over me* 
AMm, ah \ gaida aae aT«r, my 

** Thy affectionate heart uriU be 
tky bett guide, "Siji^ mkm tiu>a 
hMt leacnad to yegtdate ita leeil* 
ing*-** 

''Ahi ihfli niU ba mmr/' nghad 
IflTydia, v^noir away bar teats. 

''SayjMtae: tha tot effort ia tko 
only diiaealt esie.'' 

''I haira aiada sBaBy i»t affiivta," 



aaw a m ed iiydiai, teideefttiy. ^ Bni 
ymi, my Mestor, da yo« find it ao 
oaay to eontn^ yomaelf $ Clan |ro« 
oottceal^ caai you etea nqgnlati^ yaor 
lofa for I<me9'' 

''LoT«e! dear IfiTiidiE; lihi tlial ia 
quite another matter/' anMiered iha 
yMing piseeet)tor. 

** I thoB^t ao t ^ xsittmLed Hydiair 
with a melancholy aBBiiie. ''^Hanent^ 
wiit ihoQ take aaiy poor flowem f Do 
with theaot as iltoa wHt — iktm eaast 
give them to lone,*' added ake, with * 
little hentstioB. 

^ Hay, Kydia»'' uisireMd 01aBC»» 
kiadly, diviBiBg«nBe(lihiBg^Qf jeadoiiiqr 
i& lier iaaguagie, though he imagiiied 
it aaiy the jeaiousy of a vaia and aiUH 
oeptlUe child ; "^ I will not giva thy 
pretty iawers to any one. fiit hcra 
and w«»vetheBikitoa^aa!i«Bd; I will 
weer it this night : it is not the tot 
those ddlicate fingeia hwaa woven ist 



me. ^ 

The poor girl delightediy sat dovn 
beeide ObuBcas. Bbi^ dnw fiwm her 
girdle a ball of the many-coloured 
threads, or rathar aleBder ribands, 
used in the weavlBg of garlaadt, and 
which (for it ymn her ^rofeflfdonal ao» 
cspadoB) fihe earned eonatMntly with 
her, and began ^ckiy and gracefeUy 
to eoBunenoe her task. Upon her 
yonng dbeoks the tears ware already 
dried, a faint bnt ha]i{^ amile i^ayed 
raund her lips; — cMdiike, iadeed, 
she was aenaible only of tha joy of the 
presaiKt haur: aha was reeonailed ta 
Glaucus: he had forgiven her — aha 
waa beside han — h6 played eareasmgly 
wi^ her ailkea hair — his breath, 
fanned her cheek, ^- lone, the crosSb 
lone, VBB Boi by**-neiie other de* 
mandad, divided, his eaitt. Tes, she 
was happy and forgakfid; it was ana 
of ^e few momanta in her Mef and 
tsaoibiled life t^t it was awaet to 
treasure, to recall. As the batter^^ 
a»iired by the wteter sua, haaks for a 
little while xb the sudden light, era 
yet the wind awakea and the £at>et 
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comes on, wUcli shall blast it before 
the ere, — she rested beneath a beam, 
which, by contrast with the wonted 
skie^ was not chilling ; and the in- 
stinct which should have wamjed her 
of its briefoess, bade her only gladden 
in its smile. 

''Thon hast betntifiil locks,*' said 
Glaucus. '^ They were enee, I ween 
well, a mother's delight** 

Nydia sighed; it would seem that 
she had not been bom a slave ; but 
^e ever shunned the mention <^ her 
parentage, and, whether obscure or 
noble, certain it is that her birth was 
ncTcr known by herbenefiietors,nor by 
any one in those distant shores, even 
to the last. The child of sorrow and 
of mysteiy, she came and went as 
some bird that enten our chamber 
for a moment ; we see it flutter for 
a while before us, we knew not 
whence it flew or to what region it 
escapes. 

Kydia sighed, and after a short 
pause, without answering the remark, 
said, — 

^ But do I weare too many roses in 
my wreath, Qlaucus ) They tell me 
it is thy favourite flower." 

" And ever &voured, my Nydia, be 
it by those who have the soul of 
poetry : it is the flower of love, of 
festivals ; it is also the flower we de- 
dicate to silence and to death; it 
blooms on our brows in life, while life 
be worth the having; it is scattered 
above our sepulchre when we are no 
more." 

« Ah ! would," said Nydia, « instead 
of this perishable wreath, that I could 
take thy web firom the hand of the 
Fates, and insert the roses there ! " 

"Pietty onel thy wish is worthy 
of a voice so attuned to song; it 
is uttered in the spirit of song; 
and, whatever my doom, I thank 
thee." 

"Whatever thy doom! is it not 
already destined to all things bright 
andiairt Hy wish was vain. The 



Fates wiH be as tender to thee as I 
should." 

*' It might not be so, Kydia» wera 
it not for love I While youth lasts, I 
may forget my country for a while. 
But what Athenian, in his graver 
manhood, can think of Athens as she 
was, and be contented that he is happy, 
while tike is fliUen$«*4iiien, amd for 
ever I" 

" And why for ever 1" 

** As ashes eannot be rekindled — ^as 
love once dead never can revive, so 
freedom departed from a people is 
never regained. But talk we not of 
these matters nnsuite4 to thee." 

" To me, oh ! thou errest. I, too, 
have my sighs for Greece ; my cradle 
was rocked at the feet of Olympus ; 
the gods have left the mountain, but 
their traces may be 8een^*«een in the 
hearts of thdr worshippers, seen in 
the beauty of their clime : they tell 
me it %8 beautiful, and / have felt its 
airs, to which even these are harsh — 
its sun, to which these skies are chilL 
Oh 1 talk to me of Greece ! Poor fool 
that I am, I can comprehend thee ! 
and methinks, had I yet lingered on 
those shores, had I been a Grecian 
maid whose happy Dftte it was to love 
and to be loved, I myself could have 
armed my lover for another Marathon, 
a new Plataea. Yes, the hand that 
now weaves the roses should have 
woven thee the olive crown ! " 

** If such a day could come ! " said 
Glaucus, catching the enthusiasm of 
the blind Thessalian, and half rising. 
— '' But no ! the sun has set, and the 
night only bids us be forgetfol, — and 
in forgetfulness be gay ; — ^weave still 
the roses 1 " 

But it was with a melancholy tone 
of forced gaiety that the Athenian 
uttered the last words : and sinking 
into a gloomy revery, he was only 
wakened firom it, a few minutes after- 
wards, by the voice of Ifydia, as she 
sang in a low tone the following words 
which he had onoe taught her* 
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». . 
" Who will aflsame the bi^ 

That the hero wore ? 
Wreaths on the Tomb of Days 

Ckme evermore I 
Who shall disCurh the hmre. 
Or one leal on their holy graTe ? 
The laurel is Tow'd to them. 
Leave the bay on its saored stem ! 

Bttt this, the rose, the fadtag rose, 
AllkB for slave and freeman grows I 



If Memory tft beside the dead * 

With tombf her only treasure ; 
IS Ho|>e is lost and Freedom fled. 

The more excuse for Pleasnre. 
Come, weave the wreath, the roses weave. 

The rose at least is ours ; 
To feeble hearts our fathers leave* 

In pUgring soom, the flowers ; 



in 

(ta the smimit, worn and hoary. 
Of Phyle's solemn hill. 
The tran^ of the brave is still ! , 



And still in the saddening Mart, 
The pulse of that mighty heart 

Whose vei7 blood was gloty !' 
Glaueivis forsakee her own. 

The angzy gods forget us : 
But yet, the blue streams along. 
Walk the feet of the silver Song ; 
And the night-blvd wakes the moon } 
And the bees in the Uudiing noon 

Haunt the heart of the old Hyihetttts ! 
We are fallen^ but not forlorn. 

If something is left to eherieli ; 
As Love was the eadleet bom. 

So Love is the last to perish. 

IV, 

Wreathe then the roses, wreathe I 

The Bkautiful still is ours. 
While the stream shall flow, and the airy 
shall glow, 
The BsAOTirci. still Is ours ! 
Whatever is fair, or aoft or bright. 
In the lap of day or the arms of night. 
Whispers our soul of Greece— of Greece, 
And hushes our care with a voice of peace* 
Wreathe then the rosea, wreathe S 

They tell me of earlier hours ; 
And I hear the heart of my Country 
breathe 
From thelipsof the Stranger'sflowerB. * 
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K7DIA BfioovirraBf JVLXA.^— nrnBTiaw or thb HEAi^enr butxb Mxm ccmtnaxtf 
vamKEMk^^An AmnnAnr's kotion or cHBistiAHirr. 



'' What happiness to lone ! what 
bliss to be ever by tbe side of Glaucus, 
to hear bis voice >-— And she too can 
see him ! " 

Such was tbe soliloquy of tbe l^nd 
ga\, as she fntlked alone and at twi- 
light to tbe bouse of her new mistress, 
whither GQaucus bad already preceded 
ber. Suddenly she waft interropted 
in ber ftmd th0agb<t» by a female 
Toice. 

" Blind flower-girl, whither goest 
ibon) There ia no paosder under 
thine arm; hast thou sold all thy 
flowers?'* 

The person thus accosting Nydia 
was a lady of a handsome but a bold 
and unmaidenly countenance ; it was 
Julia, the daughter of Diomed. Her 
veil was half raised as she spoke ; she 
was accompanied by Diomed himself, 
and by a slave carrying a lantern be- 
fore them — the merchant and his 
daughter were returning home from 
a supper at one of their neighbours. 

*' Dost thou not remember my 
voice 1 '* continued Julia. " I am ibe 
daughter of Diomed the wealthy." 

'* Ah ! forgive me ; yes, I recall the 
tones otyour voice. No, noble Julia, 
I have no flowers to sell ! " 

*' I heard that thou wert purchased 
by the beautiful Greek, Glaucus ; is 
that true, pretty slave ? " asked Julia. 

*' I serve the Neapolitan, lone," 
replied Nydia, evasively. 

''Ha! and it is true then " 

''Come, comel" interrupted Dio- 
med, with his cloak up to his mouth, 
" the night grows cold ; I cannot stay 
here while you prate to that blind 



girl : come, let ber follow yoa home, 
if you wish to speak to her."' 

"Do, child," said Julia, with the 
air of one ivot aceoatomed to be r& 
fused : " I have moeb to aak of thee : 
come." 

" I cannot this night, it grows late," 
answered Kydia. " I must be at 
home ; I am not free, noble Julia^'' 

" What ! th« meek lone will chide 
thee ? — Ay, I doubt not she is a second 
Thalestris. But come, then, to-mor- 
row : do-^remember I hxw htm. tby 
friend of old." 

" I will obey thy wishes,* answered 
Nydia ; and Diomed again impatiently 
summoned bis daughter: she waa 
obliged to proceed, with the main 
question she bad desired to put to 
Nydia unasked. 

Meanwhile we return to lone. The 
interval of time that had elapsed that 
day between the first and second visit 
of Glaucus had not been too gaily spent : 
she had received a visit from her bro- 
ther. Since the night he had assisted 
in saving her from, the Egyptian, she 
had not before seen him. 

Occupied with his own thoughts, — 
thoughts of so serious and intense a 
nature, — the young priest had thought 
little of his sister : in truth, men per- 
haps of that fervent order of mind 
which is ever aspiring above earth are 
but little prone to the earthlier affec- 
tions; and it had been long since 
Apsecides had sought those soft and 
friendly interchanges of thought, those 
sweet confidences, which in his earlier 
youth had bound him to lone, and 
which are so natural to that endear- 
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log ccMUiezloii irfcldi esited l>etween 
(hem. 

loBie, koiwvMr, kod ii6t cutmi to 
^^|cet hia etteftttfunent: »k« ftttad- 
bitted ity at pfMMoV te* tke t&grOBBOg 
4«tie8 of his severe fimterBity. Aad 
^ften, amidst all her bright hopes^ and 
faer-neir attaehjaent ta her beteethed 
— «lte&y wheft she theughtof her bfo- 
tber'a brow fremtstaxtty ftnrrewed, his 
onsiiiiiBig lip, and beaded toime, she 
flighed to ihiiiJ: that the eerrice of the 
god» eoQld tkvow go deep a ehadow 
oyer that earth which the goda created. 

But this day when be visited her 
there was a atnmge calmness on his 
Jeaiures,* more quiet aftdsdf-possessed 
«zpfessioi» i& hia snakea ejes^ than 
flhe had marked for years. This ap- 
pannt improveme&t was but asMten- 
tary^^it was a false caJaij whi<^ the 
least breexe could ruffle. 

" May the gods bless thee, my bre- 
iher ! " said she, embiacing huED. 

'' The godst Speak not thus vaguely; 
^ichanee there is but one Gk)d 1 " 

*Myb»therI" 

'' Whaiif the aaUime fidthof the 
Ij^anrenebetrae? What if God be a 
moDareh — Ono-— inviable — Alone ? 
What if these numerous — countiese 
deil&es, whose altars fill the earth, be 
Irat evil deanHW, seeking to wean us 
ftma the true oreedf-— This may be 
iie ease, lone ! '^ 

'' iJas! eanwsbetieTeitt or if we 
belieyed> would it not be a melanchofy 
faith?** answered the KeapotitsJi. 
^' What t all this beaotxfol world made 
•nly human f^ — the moantam disen- 
chuted of its Oread — the waters of 
ifaerr Kymph-^that beaotiftil prodi- 
gality of ftvth, which makes every 
ihing divine, eonseenrtmg the meanest 
Howers, bearing celestial whispers in 
iheMnteet breeie— wouldstthou deny 
4)hl8, and make ik» earth mere dust 
and clay 1 N-o> Apsacides ; all that is 
Mghtest in our hearts i» that very 
credulity which peoples the unvrsrse 
wHhgods." 



lone aaswered as a believer iia the 
poe^pf of the old mythology would 
aBswer. We may iadgB by that reply 
how obstinate and hard the contest 
which Ghrtetianity had to endure 
aaon^ tlto heathens. The Graeeftd 
Superstitton was never sUent ; every, 
the most household^ aetum of their 
Uvea was entwmed with it,-— it was a 
p<»rtion of Kie itseli^ as the flowers 
are a part of the thyisost At every 
incident they reeuzved to a god, every 
cup of wine was prefi&ced by a Bba* 
laon: the very garlands on their thi-es- 
holds were dedicated to some dSvinifty ; 
liieir aneeatorsthemsdves, made holy^ 
presided. aS' Laves over their hearth 
and hall, "^v^e abundlsDit was belief 
with them, that in their own dimes, 
at this hour, idolatry has never the« 
roughly been eutroeted: it changes 
but its olijeets of worship'; it appeals 
to innumerable saints where once it 
resorted to divhutiefi; and it pours 
its crowds^ in listening reveretiee, to 
oracles at the shdnes of Si. Januaiiias 
or St. Stephen, instead of to those of 
Isis or Apollo. . 

But these snp^rstltionB were not to 
the early ChristiaDS the o^eet of con- 
tempt so ttoeh as <^ horror. They 
did not believe with the quiet scep- 
ticism of the heatiien ^ilosepher, 
that the gods were inventioas of the 
priests ; nor even, with the vulgar, 
that, according te the dim light of 
history, they had been mortals like 
themselves. They imagined the 
heal^n divinities to be evil spirit^-^ 
they transplanted to Italy and to 
Greece the gloomy demons of India 
and the East; and in Jupiter or in 
Mara they shuddered at the represeo* 
tative of Moloch or <^ Satan.* 

* Tn Pompisil, a rough sketch of Pluto dob 
lineates that fearftil detty in the shape we at 
present ascribe to the Devil, and decorstes 
him with the paraphernalia of horns and a 
tail. But, in all probability, it was from the 
myftteriOQS Ften, the hannter of solitary 
plMwa, the ittspirer of vagveaad soal-thaklng 
terrors, that we took the vulgar notion of 
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' Apaoddes liad not' yet adopted fot- 
xnaRy the ChriBtiaa fi&ith, but he was 
already on tiie brink of it He already 
participated the doctrines of OUnthus 
-*he already imagined that the lirely 
imaginations of the heathen were the 
sqggestions of the arch-enemy of man- 
kind. The innocent and natural an- 
swer of lone made him shudder. He 
hastened to reply rehemently, and 
yet so confhsedly, that lone feared for 
his reason more than she dreaded his 
Tiolence, 

f' "Ah, my brother !" said she, "these 
hard dnties of thine have shattered 
thy veiy sense. Come to me, Apee- 
cides, my brother, my own brother ; 
giro me thy hand, let me wipe the 
dew from thy brow ;— chide me not 
now, I understand thee not; think 



only that lone could not offend thee ! " 

" lone,'' said Apsecides, drawing her 
towards him, and regarding her ten- 
derly, " can I think that this beauti- 
ful form, this kind heart, may be des- 
tined to an eternity of tormentl" 

"Dli meliora! the gods forbid!' 
said lone, in the customary form of 
words by which her contemporaries 
thought an omen might be averted. 

The words, and still more the super- 
stition they implied, wounded the ear 
of Apeecides. He rose, muttering to 
himself, turned from the chamber, 
then, stopping half way, gazed wist- 
fully on lone, and extended his arms. 

lone flew to them in joy ; he kissed 
her earnestly, and then he said, — 

"Farewell, my sister! when we 
next meet, thou mayst be to me as 
nothing; take thou, then, this em- 
brace-r-fuU yet of ail the tender iwBi- 
nisoenoes of childhood, when fidthand 
hope, creeds, customs, interests, ob- 
jects, were the same to us. Now, the 
tie is to be broken 1" 



the outward likenew of the fiend ; it corre- 
aponds exactly to the cloven-footed Satan. 
And in the lewd and profligate ritee of Pan, 
Christiana might well imagine they traced 
the deceptione of the Devil. 



With these stnmge words he leH 
the house. 

The great and severesfe tntX of the 
primitive Ghiistiatts was indeed tbi»^ 
their conversion separated them from 
their dearest bonds. They could not 
associate with beings whoseeommonest 
actions, whose commonest forms of 
speech, were impregnated with idola- 
tiy. They shuddered at the blessing 
of love, to their ears it was tittered in 
a demon's name. This, their mifi^p- 
tune, was their strength ; if ft divided 
them from the rest of the world, H 
was to unite them proportionally tc 
each other. They were men of trtfn 
who wrought forth the Word of Ood, 
and verily the bonds that bound fhem 
were of iron also ! 

Qlaucus found lone in tears ; he had 
already assumed the sweet privil0g9 
to console. He drew from her a to- 
cital of her interview with her brother ; 
but in her confused account of lan» 
guage, itself so confused to one not 
prepared for it, he was equally at a 
loss with lone to concdve the inten> 
tions or the meaning of Apeecides. 

" Hast thou ever heard mueh,"Jasked 
she,v" of this new sect of the Naza- 
renes, of which my brother spoke t " 

*' I have often heard enough of tiie 
votaries," returned Glaucus, " but of 
their exact tenets know I nought, save 
that in their doctrine there seeineth 
something pretematurally chilling 
and morose. They live apart from 
their kind; they affect to be shocked 
even at our simple uses of gariands; 
they have no sympathies with th« 
cheerful amusements of life; they utter 
awful threats of the coming destrue- 
tion of the world : they appear, in on« 
word, to have brought their unsmiling 
and gloomy creed out of the cave of 
Trophonius. Tet," continued Glaucus^ 
after a slight pause, ".they have not 
wanted men of great power and genius^ 
nor converts, even among the AreopaK 
gites of Athens. Well do I remember 
to have heard my &ther speak of one 
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Btniage gneai at AtheBS, many yeais 
ago ; methinks hli name was Paul* 
Hy &tker waa amiAgst a mighty crowd 
thai gathered on one of our immemo- 
rial hills to hear this sage of the Eaat 
expound : through the wide throng 
there rang not a single xxuinnurl — 
tbe jest and the roar, with which 
our oatiTd curators are received^ were 
huabed for him; — and when ^ the 
lofticat summit of that hill, nused 
ahoTe the hireathkss crowd helow, 
stood this mysterious visitor, his mien 
aiid his countenance awed every heart, 
even befoire a sound left his lips. He 
waa a man» I have heard my father 
saj, of no tall stature, but of noble 
a^ impressiye mien; his robes were 
dark and ample; the declining sun, 
for H was evening, shone aslant upon 
hia foim as it rose aloft, motionless 
and commanding; his countenance 
waa much worn and marked, as of 
one who had braved alike misfortune 
and the sternest vicissitude of many 
climes; but his eyes were bright with 
an almost unearthly fire; and when 
he nused his arm to speak, it was with 
the majesty of a man into whom the 
Spirit of a God hath rushed ! 

" ' Men of Athens 1 * he is reported 
to, have said, ' I find amongst ye an 
altar with this inscription — To thb 
UKKHOWH 6oD. Yo Worship in igno- 
ra(ice the same Deity I serve. To 
you. unknount. till now, to you be it 
now revealed.' 

^' Then declared that solemn man 
how this great Maker of all things, 
who had appointed unto man his 
several tribes and hU various homes — 
the Lord of earth and the universal 
heaven, dwelt not in temples made 
with hands ; that His presence, His 



spirit, were in the air we breathed ;-^ 
our life and our being were with Him. 
' Think you,' he cried, ' that the Invi* 
slble is like your statues of gold and 
marble ^ Think you that He needeth 
sacrifice from you; He who made hea- 
ven and earth V Then spake he of 
fearful and coming times, of the end 
of the world, of a second risiug of the 
dead, whereof an assurance had been 
given to man, in the resurrection of 
the mighty Being whose religion he 
came to preach. 

" When he thus spoke, the long- 
pent murmur went forth, and the 
philosophers that were mingled with 
the people, muttered their sage con- 
tempt; there might you have seen 
the chilling frown of the Stoic, and 
the Qynic's sneer;*— and the Epicu- 
rean, who believeth not even in our 
own Elysium, muttered a pleasant 
jest, and swept laughing through the 
crowd : but the deep heart of the peo- 
ple was touched and thrilled; and 
they trembled, though they knew not 
why, for verily the strauger had the 
voice and majesty of a man to whom 
' The Unknown God' had committed 
the preaching of His f suth." 

lone listened with rapt attention, 
and the serious and earnest manner 
of the narrator betrayed the impres* 
sion that he himself had received from 
one who had been agiongst the audi- 
ence that on the hin of the heathen 
Mars had heard the first tidings of 
the word of Christ I 

* ** TbehMightj Cjrnioaoowrd lUfrfrovtUing 
hate. 
And the loft Garden's roso-enclrcled 

child 
flknn'd onlMlIel, and afatidder*d as ho 

Pa4JU>, Prizt Poem **Aihent,*' 
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7aa door of Bionied's house stood 
open, and tf edon, the oM slaire, sst 
at the bottom of the steps by \rhioh 
70a ascended to the mansion. That 
luxurious mansion of .the rich mer- 
chant of Pompeii is stiH to be seen 
just without the gates of the city, at 
the commencement of the Street of 
Tombs; it was a gay neighbouihood, 
despite the dead. On the opposite 
side, but at some yards nearer the 
gate, was a spacious hostelry, at which 
those brought by business or by plea- 
sure to Pompeii often stopped'to refresh 
themselves. In the space before the 
entrance of the inn now stood wagons, 
and carts, and chariots^ some Just 
arriyed, some just quitting, in all the 
bustle of an animated and popular 
resort of public entertainment. Be- 
fore the door, some farmers, seated 
on a bench by a small circular table, 
•were talking over their morning cups, 
on the afiaxrs of their calling. On the 
side of the door itself was painted 
gaily and freshly the eternal sign of 
the chequers.** ^y the roof of the 
inn stretched a terrace, on which 
sonw females, wives of the farmers 
abovementioxLed^ were, some seated, 
aone leaning over the railing, and 
conversing with their friends below. 
In a deep recess, at a little distance, 
vaa a eevered seat,, in which some 
two or three poorer traveUevs were 
resting themselves, and shaking the 
dust from their garments. On the 
other side stretched a wide space, 
originally the burial-ground of a more 

* Tbere is another inn within the walls 
aimilarly adorned. 



ancient race than the present dad- 
zens of Pompeii, and now converted 
into the TTstrinum^ or phvee for the 
burning of the dead. Above this rose 
the terraces of a gay vffla, half hid' by 
trees. The tombs themselves, with, 
their gtaoefel aoid varied shapei^ the 
flowers-and i^e foliage that sttrroanded 
them, made no melancholy foaAsoxff- ib. 
the prospect Hard by the gate of 
the city, in a smafl niche, stood tbe 
still fbrm of the well-disciplined Ifio- 
man sentry, the sun shining brightiy 
on his polished crest, and the lance 
on which he leaned. The gate itself 
was divided into three arches, the 
centre one fbr vehicles, the others ibr 
the foot-passengers; and on either 
side rose the massive walfc which girt 
the city, composed, patched, repaired 
at a thousand dffleient epochs, acooid- 
ing as war, time, or the earthquake 
had shattered that vain protection. 
At frequent intervals rose square 
towers^ whose summits broke in- pie* 
turesque rudeness the r^nlar line 
of the wall, and contrasted weH 
with the modem buildings gleaming 
whitely by. 

The curving road, wMch in: that 
direction leads firom Ptrmpeit to Heir- 
culaneum, wound out of sight amidst 
hanging vines, above which frowned 
the sullen majesty of Tesnvins. 

'^Hast thou heard the news, old 
Medon!" said a young woman, wit& 
a pitcher in her hand, as she paused 
by Diomed's door to gossip" a moment 
with the slave, ere she repaired to the 
neighbouring inn to fill the vessel, 
and coquet with the travellers. 

" The news I what news 1 *' said the 
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8l«n^ xaifling his «^» moedll}' from. 
tke^gromd. 

gater tiii» BMningv il« doubt eare tbow 
ir6»t -v^eli aWAk^ Midi a tiiitMr to 
P<nnp<M f * 

'' Ay,'' said ^wriaiM^ iodSffttcnltljr. 

^Tosy^ a preseai fnau tile nolDle 



^' A pFeseat! I ikcu^ thoa sbhM 
atiaitofr' 

"»!« fo both yMtdt a&d pKMsL 
&now^ O dulk and atapid I that ifc te 
a nnat beaatiM yoioi^ tiger for ovt 
iq^oadiBig gaaweS' in ^ amphii- 
thoatve. Bear jKm that, Medon ! Ob, 
irk^ ptasorerf I ^aelare I fAia^ net 
deep A wiBk t91 1 see it; tley say it 
liasattdi aroarl"^ 

and erfidcafly. 

'^ Fool me ao^ IM, old ehurl ! It k 
a preMty tkzng, a t%w, espeeudly if 
1^ couki but find somdMidy for idm 
to eat Wd luiva nor a Uea and a 
tiger; wify eOGoider tlnrty Med<m! 
aad ftir -waat of iw9 good erinioal^ 
perhaps vo siiaH be femed toi see 
tftemeatea^otkep. By-the-by, your 
wm B • gMiatoTy a bandawne muk 
and a alRMig> can ymi not pefeuade 
biift to fight- the t%er1 D(» now, yoa 
in)itkl obl%9 ue fi^^tily ; nay, yia 
weddd he a bcaalMtor to the whole 
towa." 

<'Tah> vtiar aiid 'the slavv^ with 
groat aflpefil^ ; ''tynk of thme omtt 
daagat ere tlwa thas pratest of my 
poor boy's death.'* 

*My own danger r said tho g^I, 
fHglitaied and looking hastUy round 
-^'' A^ert the om^i \ let tfay words 
ftB on thine own head!" And the 
girl as the spoke toixehed a talisman 
Bttspended round h«r neck. *^ * Thine 
own dnagerl' what danger tiueatess 
met" 

"Had the earthquake but a km 
nights sinee no wamk^?" said Me- 
don. ''Haa it nrt a v«ieet Bid it 



not say to no aQ, ' Prepare fbr death, 
the end of all things is at handV '' 

''Bah, BtafiP!'' said the young 
woman^ settling the Islds of her tunie^ 
'' Now thou talkest as thay say the 
lii^ajatrenjes ita£k«~niethink8 thon art 
oneofthemi, Wel^ I can prate witk 
thee, grey croaker, no sore: thou 
groiwest worse and worse-*-' Talc/ O 
2]wtctd88^ send as a man for the Hon 
another fi» the tiger t 



**'B%\ "koi fMrt&enMr^.aaeityaliow, 

Witb a f oveat of faces in iverj row I 

Lo the siwordsmen, bold as the son of Alo- 

Sweep, sicto by sfile, o'to'tike hwia'd arsna ; 
Talk vldle 90a aui(^— jm vill boM yser 

bzeafeb 
When th^ meet in the gyaisp of the glowing; 

death. 
IhrSQzp, tncQip, how gaily tlhey go ! 
He! te! fNTttoawrtj^nittvyaaew!'* 

Chanting in a silyer and cteEur voide 
this femiimie ditCy, and holding up 
har tuaic &0B1 the doaty load, the 
young woman stepped ligMy aeros 
to the erowded hostelEry. 

^My poor sonl" said the shiFe, 
half ahmd, '^ ia it fev thinga like this 
thon art to be butchered ? Oh I Mth 
of Christ, I eoidd workup thee in a& 
aflncerity, ware it hot for the hovrar 
whi^ thon znaphnst lot these li^body 
Hats-." 

Tiio (M BHHi's heaAbnkdejeeted^ 
en his breast. He remained sUeait 
and aboorbcd, but OTery now and than 
with the eomer of his sleeve he wiped 
hinges. His heart was witik his sen; 
he did not see the figure that now 
approached from the gate with a 
qaick step, and a somewhat fierce and 
reckless gait and carriage. He did 
not lilt his eyea till the figure paused 
opposite the place wlwra ha 8at> and 
with a soft voice addressed him- by 
the nana of-^ 

"Father!" 

'' Hy boy \ my Lydon t is it indeed 
ihonr said the old asai^ jeyfi%. 
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''Ah, thoa wert present to my 
thoughts." 

^- 1 ua glad to hear it, xny faXhtr" 
said the gladiator, respectfully touch- 
ing the knees and beard of the slave ; 
** and soon m»j I be always present 
vith thes!, not in thought only." 

''Yes, my son — but not in this 
vorld/' replied the slave, mournfully. 

''Talk not thus, my sire! look 
cheerfully, for I feel so — I am sure 
that I shall win the day ; and then, the 
gold I gain buys thy freedom. Oh ! 
my father, it was but a few days since 
that I was taunted, by one too whom 
I would gladly have undeceived, for 
he is more generous than the rest of 
his equals. He is not Boman — he is 
of Athens — ^by him I was taunted with 
the lust of gain— when I demanded 
what sum was the prize of victory. 
Alas! he little knew the soul of 
I^donl" 

" My boy I my boy !" said the old 
slave, as, slowly aacending the steps, 
he conducted his son to his own little 
chamber, communicating with the 
entrance hall (which in this villa was 
the peristyle, not the atrium): — ^you 
may aee it now ; it is the ,third door 
to the right on entering. (The first 
door conducts to the staircase; the 
second is but a false recess, in which 
there stood a statue of bronze.) " Qe- 
nerous, affectittiate, pious as are thy 
motives," said Medon, when they were 
thus secured from observation, " thy 
deed itself is guilt — thou art to risk 
thy blood for thy father's freedom — 
that might be foigiven ; but the prize 
of victory is the blood of another. Oh, 
th<U is a deadly sin; no object can 
purify it Forbear! forbear! rather 
would I be a slave for ever than pur- 
chase liberty on such terms!" 
^ " Hush, my father ! " replied Lydon, 
somewhat impatiently; "thou hast 
picked up in this new creed of thine, 
of which I pray thee not to speak to 
me, for the gods that gave me strength 



denied me wisdom, and I nnderstand 
not one word of what thou often 
preachest to me, — ^thon hast picked 
up, I say, in this new creed, some sin- 
gular fantasies of right and wrong. 
Pardon me, if I offend thee: but 
reflect! Against whom shall I con- 
tend 1 Oh ! couldst thou know those 
wretches with whom, for thy sake, I 
assort, thou wouldst think I purified 
earth by removing one of them. 
Beasts, whose very lips drop blood; 
things, all savage, unprincipled in 
their very courage; ferocious, hear^ 
less, senseless; no tie of life can bind 
them : they know not fear, it is true 
— but neither know they gratitude 
nor charity, nor love; they are made 
but for their own career, to slaughter 
without pity, to die without cfead t 
Can thy gods, whosoever they be^ look 
with wrath on a conflict with such as 
these, and in such a cause) Oh, my 
father, wherever the powers above 
gaze down on earth, they behold no 
duty so sacred, so sanctifying, as the 
sacrifice offered to an aged parent by 
the piety of a grateful son !** 

The poor old slave, himself deprived 
of the lights of knowledge, and only 
late a convert to the Christian fiiith, 
knew not with what arguments to 
enlighten an ignorance at once so 
dark, and yet so beautiful in its error. 
His first impulse was to throw him- 
self on his son's breast — ^his next to 
start away — ^to wring his hands ; and 
in the attempt to reprove, his broken 
voice lost itself in weeping. 

" And if," resumed Lydon, — " if 
thy Deity (methlnks thou wilt own bnt 
one?) be indeed that benevolent and 
pitying Power which thou assertest 
Him to be. He will know also that thy 
very faith in Him first confirmed me 
in that determination thou blamesL** 

" How 1 what mean you 1 " said tho 
slave. 

" Why, thou knowest that I, sold 
in my childhood as a slave, was set 
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free at Borne by the will otmy master, 
whom I had been fortunate enough to 
please. I hastened to Pompeii to see 
thee — ^I fonnd thee abeady aged and 
infirm, under the yoke of a capricious 
and pampered lord — thou hadat lately 
adopted this new faith, and its adop- 
tion mad6 thy slavery doubly painfhl 
to thee; it took away all the soften- 
ing charm of custom, which reconciles 
us BO often to the worst. Didst thou 
not complain to me, that thou wert 
compelled to offices that were not 
odious to thee as a slave, bufr guilty 
as a Kazarene 1 Didst thou not tell 
me that thy soul shook with remorse, 
when thou wert compelled to place 
€yen a crumb of cake before the Lares 
that watch over yon impluvium ? that 
thy soul was torn by a perpetual 
struggle 1 Didst thou not tell me, 
that even by pouring wine before the 
threshold, and calling on the name of 
fiome Grecian deity, thou didst fear 
thou wert incurring penalties worse 
than those of Tantalus, an eternity of 
tortures more terrible than those of 
the Tartarian fields! Didst thou not 
tell me thisi 1 wondered, I could not 
comprehend; nor, by Hercules! can 
I now : but I was thy son, and my 
sole task was to compassionate and 
relieve. Could I hear thy groans, 
could I witness thy mysterious hor- 
rors, thy constant anguish, and re- 
main inactive? I^o ! by the immortal 
^ods! the thought struck me like 
light from Olympus ! I had no money, 
but I had strength and youth — these 
were thy gifts — I could sell these in 
mj turn for thee! I learned the 
amount of thy ransom — I learned that 
the usual prize of a victorious gladia- 
tor would doubly pay it I became a 
gladiator — I linked myself with those 
accursed men, scorning, loathing, 
while I joined — I acquired their skill 
— blessed be the lesson! — it shall 
teach me to free my father!" 
*' Oh, that thou couldst hear OHn- 



thns!" sighed the old man, more and 
more afiected by the virtue of his son^ 
but not less strongly eonvinced of the 
criminality of his purpose. 

'^ I will hear the whole world talk, 
if thou wilt," answered the gladiator 
gaily ; ^ but not tUl thon art a slave 
no more. Beneath thy own roof, my 
fi&ther, thou shalt puzzle this dull 
brain all day long, ay, and all night 
too, if it give thee pleasure. Oh, such 
a spot as I have chalked out for thee! 
— it is one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine shops of old Julia Felix, 
in the sunny part of the city, where 
thou mayst bask before the door in 
the day — ^and I will sell the oil and 
the wine for thee, my father — and 
then, please Yenus (or if it does not 
please her, since thon lovest not her 
name, it is all one to Lydon ;) — then 
I say, perhaps thou mayst have a 
daughter, too, to tend thy gr^ hairs, 
and hear shrill voices at thy knee, 
that shall call thee ' Lydon's father ! ' 
Ah ! we shall be so happy— the prize 
can purchase all. Cheer thee ! cheer 
up, my sire ! — ^And now I must away 
—day wears — the lanista waits me. 
Come! thy blessing ! * 

As Lydon thus spoke, he had 
already quitted the dark chamber of 
his fiither; and speaking eagerly, 
though in a whispered tone, they now 
stood at the same place in which we 
introduced the porter at his post. 

"0 bless thee! btess thee, my 
brave boy!* said Medon, fervently; 
"and may the great Power that reads 
all hearts see the nobleness of thine, 
and forgive its error!" 

The tall shape of the gladiator 
passed swiftly down the path; the 
eyes of the slave followed Its light, but 
stately steps, till the last glimpse was 
gone ; and then sinking once more 
on his seat, his eyes again fastened 
themselves on the gromd. His form, 
mute and unmoving, as a thing of 
stone. His heart f— who, in our hap- 
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glM— itB 0(MBBIOtion9 

''May looter' Mid ft sweet v»io». 
' ' Is thy mistMW Jidift «iihm r ' 

Tbe «lftf« WMrhfoAnilj motioned 
to tbe Twitor to «Btw, l^t islve 9»tio 
addTCBied him eoitlcl nefb see 4jke 
gestore — ihe repeated her (jaeattoB 
timidlf, bat in ft louder yeiee. 

^HftvelAet tfild iheeraud ike 



«93i«ii]Ea," eald the flMaker, iilaift> 
tirely; and the elwre^ Konsed i^ the 
tonej loofcod np^ mid reoufBised th»- 
bted fleirer^l. fiovrow can f^pxif^r 
ihMe with ftflieU«ft^-he ratted h^n* 
eelt and guided her«tei>etp the head, 
of tihe adjaeeat ditftUNMe {fcj viiadk 
^QA deeoended te Jnttft'e apartment^j. 
where^ fiwuneiuiig ft teaale ehm^ hia 
aaimgaad. to her the ebai^ el tk» 
blind giii 
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T^E elegajit Julia sat in her cham- 
ber, with her slaves around her; — 
like the cubiculum which adjoined it^ 
thbO room was small, but much larger 
than the usual apartments appro- 
priated to sleep^ which w^ere so 
diminutive, that few who have not 
seen the bed-chambers, even in the 
gayest mansions, can form anj notion 
of the petty pigeon-holes in which the 
citizens of Pompeii evidently thought 
it desirable to pass the night. But, 
in faud, "bed"* with the ancients was 
not that grav^ serious and important 
part of domiestic mysteries, which it 
is with us. The couch itself was more 
like a very narrow and small sofa, 
light enough to be transported easily, 
and by the occupant himself,* &om 
place to place ; and it was, no doubt, 
constantly shifted from chamber to 
chambor, aceordii^ to the caprices of 
the inmate, or the dianges of the 
reason. For that side of the house 
Trhioh was crowded in one month, 
might, perhaps, be casefully avoided 
in the next. There was also among 
the Italians of that period a singular 
and fastidious apprehension of too 
much daylight ; their darkened cham- 
bers, which first appear to us the 
iiesult of a negligent aitchitecture, 
were the effect of the most elaborate 
study. In their porticoes and gar- 
dens, they courted the sun whenever 
it 60 pleased their luxurious tastes. 

In the interior of their houses they 
> ■ ' 

* •< Tftke up thy Ibed and tfrnlkT was (as 
Sir W. Gell ■aomsiphers ohaerra^ ao 



sought rather the coolness and the 
shade. 

Julia's apartment at l^at season 
was in the lower part of the house, 
immediately beneath the state rooms 
above, and looking upon the garden, 
with which It was on a level. The 
wide door, which was glaze^, alone 
admitted lie morning rays ; yet her 
eye, accustomed to a certain darkness, 
was snfilciently acute to perceive 
exactly what colours were the most 
becoming — ^what shade of the delicate 
rouge gave the brightest beam to her 
dark glance, and the most youthful 
freshness to her cheek. 

On the table, before which she sat, 
was a small and circular mirror of the 
most polished steel : round which, in 
precise order, were ranged the cosme- 
tics and the unguents — ^the perfumes 
and the paints — ^the jewels and the 
combs — ^the ribands and the gold 
pins, which were destined to add to 
the natural attractions of beauty th^ 
assistance of art and the capricious 
allurements of fashion. Through the 
dimness of the room glowed brightly 
the vivid and various colourings of 
the wall, in all the dazzling frescoes of 
Pompeian taste. Before the dressing- 
table, and under the feet of Julia, w{^ 
spread a carpet, woven from the looms 
of the East, l^ear at hand, on 
another table, was a E^ver basin and 
ewer ; an extinguished lamp, of most 
exquisite workmanship, in which ^e 
artist had represented a Cupid repos- 
ing under the spreading branches of a 
myrtle-tree ; and a small roll of papy^ 
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rns, coBtaining the loA^ti mii^efl of 
!iSbi4)Mi» B^xe tbf door, vUch «omr 
miuiii«4«d ^U& the cnhiculumj jbimg 
a curtain, richly .l^rptiiffftd with gjold 
. iowetsk Sn^ \p«ft.t]^ drefwio^-room 

. n» ftir.Jalia Jlewifd iudo^entlj 
back on her $^^ w)ui)e il^e onutriz 
: ^i0u Mr 4r9fl«er) slowly piled, one 
/ alm»4lie<o4ier» % quuw ef BsoaU curls ; 
dexterously weaving the false with 
ihtf .;(nii^ and. oanying the whole 
.^lie^tD «.M)gl»t that seemed to 
;pte«^ the;hfi4Mi rather at the centre 
than the summit of the human form. 
i< . Herttwlc, ef a deep amber^ which 
.WoH set off her dark hair and some- 
what embrowaed oomplexlon, swept 
I'm ample folds to her feet, which were 
oawd Uk slippers, fastened round the 
slender anUe Igr white thongs ; while 
M prolusion of pearls were embroidered 
in tJie slipper itself which was of 
pufple, and turned slightly upward, 
as da the Turkish slippers at this day. 
An old slave, skilled by long expe- 
rience in all the arcana of the toilette, 
joKiQad beside the hair-dresser, with the 
. bpoad . Md studded girdle of her 
mis^BS over her arm, and giving, 
/tW9^ time to time (mingled with 
> j.«di<4ous flatteiy to the lady herself), 
instructions to the mason of the 
ascendiuig pile. 

r "Put that pin rather more to the 
right^*-lower-^4tupid one I Do you 
noi.observe how even those beautiful 
eyebrows are?— One would tjiink you 
lF0re dressing Corinna, whose face is 
aU of one side. Kow ,put in the 
'fl^wers-^what, ipolj— -not that dull 
ipink-^you are not suiting colours to 
the dim cheek of Chloris :-7-it must 
be the brightest flowers that can alone 
Bait the cheek of the young Julia." 

'' Oently ! *' said the lady, stamplog 
iter small foot violently i '* you pull 
nyr hair as if yoji were jpluciing up a 
weedr* 

"Dull thing!** epntiwued the 
directress of the ceremony. " Do you 



Bot k«ow hoF 4f>^<^ ^ 7^' ^"^ 
tress Y--r>you are not ..dje^i^g the 
coarse horse^hair of t}ie widow Fulvia. 
Kpfw, thei)^ ib^ jibf«id-.4hat'*i^Jfight. 
Fair ^lilia^ lopjt in tl^ jniiror; aaw 
yqu .^"fw apy thljsg #o, 16v^l|r as 
.yourselfl" . ;.. . ; . 

When after inimmerabW cj^nm^H 
difficulties^ axid .de)^ys^ the intnf^ 
tower was at leo^ c^mpXetedL,tli;o 
ne;xt preparation was that pf s^y\^ 
to the eyes the so]ft,'ia;)gui^<, pro- 
duced by a dark ppif^der apj>lw!ii|o 
the lids and brows ; a8maU,^t^,put 
in the form. of a cK)e^(^,^',a^lmliy 
placed by the rosy l^s^^^tracted 
attention to their dimpl^^^ jq ;|^e 

teeth, to which already. ®TfiJ^:.a^iia<i 
been applied in order to heig^ten^the 
dazzle of their natural whiteness.. ( .^ 

To another slave, hxthentaid^, ;was 
now consigned the charge of 4fi|^^- 
ing the jewels — the ean^j^^gs c^-.p^l 
(two to each ear) — the massive, 1^^^' 
lets of gold — ^the chain. formMTpf 
rings of the same metat, io^i^> 
talisman cut in ciystal&wa^ a^aotied 
— ^the graceful buckle on jtt^ Jleft 
shoulder, in which was set ^ exqui- 
site cameo of psycheT-rthe ,gif^e of 
purple riband, richly^ wrou^t* with 
threads of gold^ smd clssp^ by 
interlacing serpents — and' )(Q3t]^,„tbe 
various rings fitted to every ^p^i of 
the white and slender fingers, >^Qke 
toilette was now arranged, s^^bf dmg 
to the last mode of Eome*^ JtWj&^ 
Julia regarded herself with a j|8i Jpu^ 
of complacent vanity, a]^,x^[$|^|aiiig^ 
again upon her seat, sher,ljl|j^^the 
youngest qf )xer slaves^ in, ^.jistiiess 
tone, read to her tlie exxmour]^ 
couplets of TiWilus. ",T^ l'^9S?.i^ 
was still proceeding, wlxen j^jTei^aiSs 
slave admitted iJydia into t1^^ pre- 
sence of the lady of the p)a,ce. ' ,^' " 

*' Salve, Julia 1 " said the floweiv^^ 
arresting her steps within a fewpi^QB 
from the spot where Julia ^|^ fAf^ 
crossing her .arms .upon her hfHtaL 
" I have obeyed your eornvjosii^" 
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You liare done yreW, flower-girl/* 
answered the lady. " Approach — ^you 
may take a seat/* 

One of the slares placed a Btool "by 
Jnlia, and Kydia seated herself. 

Xulia looked hard at the Thessalian 
for some moments in rather an em- 
barrassed silence. She then motioned 
. her attendants to withdraw, and to 
close the door. When they were alone, 
she said, looking mechanically from 
Ifydia, and forgetful that she was 
with one who could not observe her 
countenance, — 

*' You serve the Keapolitan, lone 1" 

''I am with her at present/' an- 
swered Nydia. 

''Is she as handsome as th^ sayV 

"I know not," replied Nydia. 
"How can/ judge r 

'' Ah ! I should hare remembered. 
But thou hast ears if not eyes. Do 
thy fellow-slaves tell thee she is hand- 
some 1 • Slaves talking with one 
another forget to flatter even their 
mistress." 

'* 'Hiey tell me that she is beautiful." 

" Hem?— say they that she is taUl" 

" Yes.'* 

" Why, so am I.— Darkhaired 1 " 

" I have heard so." 

" So am I. And doth Glaucus visit 
her much?" 

"Daily," returned Nydia, with a 
half-suppressed sigh. 

" Daily, indeed 1 Does he find her 
liandsome 1 * 

" I should think so, since they are 
so soon to be wedded." 

"Wedded!" cried Julia, turning 
pale even through the false roses on 
her cheek, and starting from her 
couch. Nydia did not, of course, 
perceive the emotion she had caused. 
Julia remained a long time silent; but 
her heaving breast and flashing eyes 
would have betrayed, to one who could 
have seen, the wound her vanity 
sustained. 

"They tell me thouartaThessalian," 
said she, at last breaking silence. 

No. 120. 



" And teuly f " 

" Thessaly is the land of magic and 
of witches, of talismans and of love- 
philtres," said Julia. 

" It has ever been celebrated for its 
sorcerers," returned Kydia, timidlyr 

" Knowest thou, then, b&nd Thes- 
salian, of any love-chums ! " 

" I ! " said the flower-glri, cotoutiBg ; 
"/.' how should I? No, assuredly 
not I" 

" The worse for thee ; I oonld have 
given thee gold enough to have pur- 
chased thy freedom hadst thou beon 
more wise." 

"But what," asked Nydia, "can 
induce the beautiful and wealtl^^ JulSa 
to ask that question of her servant 1 
Has she not money, and youth, and 
loveliness 1 Are they not love^chams 
enough to dispense with magle 1 " 

" To all but one person in the 
world," answered Julia, haughtily: 
" but methinks thy blindness is 
infectious ; and but no matter." 

"And that one person?" said 
Nydia, eagerly. 

"Is not Ghiucus," replied Julia, 
with the castomary deceit of her sex. 
" Glaucus — no ! " 

Nydia drew her breath mere freely, 
and after a short pause Julia recom- 
menced. 

" But talking of Glaucus, and fais 
attachment to this Neapolitan, re- 
minded me of the influence of love- 
spells, which, for aught I know or 
care, she may have exercised upon 
him. Blind girl, I love, and — shall 
Julia live to say it ?— am loved not in 
return! This humbles — nay, not 
humbler — ^but it stings my pride. I 
would see this ingrate at my feet— 
not in order that I might raise, but 
that I might spurn, him. When they 
told me thou wert Thessalian, I 
imagined thy young mind might have 
learned the dark secrets of thy clime." 

"Alas! no," murmured Nydia: 
"would it had!" 

" Thanks, at least, for that kindly 
L 10 
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YHBh,** Bald Jnlia, unconflcioiiB of what 
was paning in the htetmt of the flower- 

giit 

" But tell me,— thoQ heareot lihe 
gossip of slaves, always prone to these 
dim beliefe ; always ready to apply to 
sorcery for their own low loTes,--4la8t 
then erer heard of any Bastem mag^ 
cian in this city, who possesses the art 
of which then art ignonuat? Ko 
vain diiromancer, no juggler of the 
maf^^t-frfaoe, hnt some more potent 
and mighty magician of India or of 
Egypt!*' 

"Of Egypt?— yes!" said Nydia, 
shuddering. "What Beiiipeian has 
not heard of Arbaces 1 " 

"Arhaces! true," replied Jnlia, 
grasping at the reooHection. ** They 
say he is a man above all the petty and 
&lse impostures of dull pretenders, — 
thai he is Tersed in iktt learning of 
the stars, and i^ secrets of the anoient 
Nox ; why not inthemysteries'of love?" 

" If there be one magician living 
whose art is above that of others, it is 
that dread man," answered INydia; 
and she fblt her tatismasi while she 
spoke. 

" He is too wealthy to divine for 
money r* continned Juli% sneeringly. 
*' Can I not visit him r 

" It is an evil mansion for the young 
and the beantlful,'' replied Kydia. "I 
have heard, too^ litat he languishes 
in " 

^An evil manstonl^ said Julia, 
catching only the first sentence. 
"Why sol" 

" The orgies of his midnight leisure 
are impure and poUnted— -at leasts so 
says rumour.** 

" By Ceres, by Pan, and by Qybele ! 



then dost but provoke my curiosity- 
instead of exciting my fears,** returned 
the wayward and pampered Pompeioi. 
" I wfll seek and question him of Ids 
lore. If to these orgies love be ad- 
mitted—why the more likely that he 
knows its secrets ! ** 

Nydia did not answer. 

" I will seek him this very day,** re- 
sumed JuHa ; " nay, why not this very 
hour?** 

" At daylight, and in his present 
state, thou hast assuredly tiie less to 
fear," answered Nydia, yielding to kn- 
own sudden and secret wish to learn 
if the dark Egyptian were indeed pos- 
sessed of those spells to livet and 
attract love, of which the Thessaimn 
had so often heard. 

"And who would dare insult ihe 
rich* daughter of Diomed 1'* said Julia, 
haughtily. " I wiH go." 

" May I visit thee afterwards to leam 
the result 1" asked l^^ydia, Mixiously. 

" Kiss me for thy interest in Julia^'S' 
honour," answered the lady. " Yes, 
assuredly. This eve we sup afaroad — 
come hither at the same hour to- 
morrow, and thou shalt know all : ' I 
may have to employ thee too; but 
enough for the presentb Sti^, take 
this bracelet for the new thought thou 
hast inspired me with ; remember, if 
thou servest Julia, she is grateful and 
she is generous." 

" I cannot tske thy present," said 
l^ydia, putting aside the bracelet; 
" but, young as I »n, I ean sympa- 
thise unbought with those who lov^^ 
and love in vain." 

" Sayest thou so !'* returned Julia. 
"Thou speakest like a free womsn^— 
and thou shalt yet he froe^forewiUl " 
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SWEiUL elKBXS' ASBAOBS.-'-^HE mXSTTLT OF VHAT UmitTDVtf. 



Abbaobs was seated in a chttml»er, 
^hi<^ opened on a kind of balcony or 
portico, that fronted his garden. His 
<;heek was palo aad worn with tbe 
sofferings lie had endured, but his 
inm frame had already reooTored from 
the Bedrest efi^ts of that accident 
-which had frnetrated his fell designs- 
in ^b& moBient of victory. The air 
that oame fragrantly to his brow re- 
Tired his languid senses, and the 
blood circulated more freely tilian it 
had done for daystibtoughhis shrunken 
Teins. 

** So, then," thought he, " the storm 
-of &ie has broken and blown over, — 
the evil which my lore predicted, 
thfOBlening life itself, has chanced — 
jind yet I live t It caane as the stars 
foietold; and now the long, bright, 
-and prosperous eareer whidbi was to 
suoceed that evS, if I survived it, 
«miles beyond : I have passed — ^I have 
«abdiied the latest danger of my 
•destiny. Kow I have but to lay out 
the gardens of my fdiare ikte— unter- 
Tified and secure. First, then, of all 
my pleasnres, even before that of 
love, shall come revenge! Thi»boy 
iSb^eek— who has crossed my passion 
— thwarted my designs — baffled me 
even when the blade was about to 
•drink his accursed blood — shall not 
A Becimd time escape me ! But for 
the method of my vengeance? Of 
that let me ponder well ! Oh f At6, 
if thou art indeed a goddess, fill me 
with thy direst inspiraiaon!" The 
IBgyptian sank into an intent reveiy, 
which did not seem to present to him 
imy clear or satia&etory suggestions. 
He changed his positlOB restlessly, as 



he revolved scheme after 'seheiile, 
which no sooner occuzred than it was 
dismissed; several times he strack 
his breast and groaned aloud, with ike 
desire of vengeance, and a sense of his 
impotence to aceompMsh it. While 
thus absorbed, a boy slatve thnidly 
entered the chamber. 

A female, evid^rtly of rank, fr<»a 
her dress and that of ^le single idave 
who attended her, waited below and 
sought an audience with Arbaoes. 

** A female 1" his heart beat quiek. 
'^ Is she young?" 

" Her &ce is concealed by her vefl; 
but her ferm is slight, yet round, as 
that of youth.*' 

" Admit her," said the Egyptian ; 
for a moment hi» vain heart dreamed 
the stranger might be lone. 

The first glance of the visitor now 
entering the apaartment sufficed to 
undeceive so erring a fancy. True, 
she was about the same height aa 
lone, and perhaps the same age^-true, 
she was finely and richly formed — 
but where was that undulating and 
Inefiable grace which aecompanied 
eveiy motion of the peerless Neapo- 
litan — the chaste and decorous garb, 
so simple even in the care of its 
arrangemeni-^the dignified, yet bash" 
ful step— the majesty of womanhood 
and its modesty? 

** Pardon me that I rise with pain," 
said Arbaces, gazing on the stranger; 
'^I am still sufiering from recent 
ainess." 

'^ Do not disturb thyself, O great 
Egyptian I" returned Julia, seeking to 
disguise the fear she already expe- 
rienced beneath the ready resort of 

l2 
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fliUery ; " and forgive aa unfortonate 
female who Beeka consojatioa from thj 
wifldom." 

'< Bom mar, Mr itmager/' said 
Axbacea ; "and i^eak iritbont appro* 
hettaian or reurDe." 

Jnlia idaeed herself on a feat beside 
the Egjrptiaa, amd wonderingly gaaed 
axonnd an apartment wheee elaborate 
and costly lnxurie» shamed even the 
ornate enriohmentof her &ther')B man- 
sion ; fearfully, too, she regarded the 
hieeoglyphiaal inecriptions on the 
waUs-t^the 4u»a <tf the myateiieus 
images^ idiieh at every oomer gazed 
upon her— ithe tripod at a little dis- 
tance—and, above all, the grave and 
remarkable coontenanoe of Arbaces 
himself; a long white robe, like a 
veil, hidf covered hia raven locks, and 
flowed to his feet; hia&cewas made 
even more impressive by its present 
paleness; and his dark and penetrating 
eyes seemed to pierce the shelter of 
her veil, and explore the seerets of 
her vain and unfeminine soul. 

" And what," said his low, deep 
voice, "brlc^ thee, maiden! to 
the house of the Eastern strai^per ] " 
<' His feme,'* lepUed Julia. 
'' In what 1" add he, with a strange 
and slight smile. 

" Canst thou tat, wise Arbaces 1 
Is«not thy knowledge the very gossip 
theme, of Pompeii % " 

^'Some little lore have I, indeed, 
treasured up," replied Arbaces ; " but 
in what can sueh serious and sterile 
seerets benefit the ear of beauty ? " 

. f^ Alas 1 " said Julia, a little cheered 
by the aecustomed accents of adula- 
tion ; *^ does not sorrow fly to wisdom 
for Telief, and they who love unre- 
quitedly, are not they the chosen 
victims of grief? " 

'^Ha!'! said Arbaces, '^oan nnre^ 
qulted love be the Idt of so folr a form, 
whose modelled- proportions are visible 
even beneath the folds of thy ^ceful 
robe 1 Deign, maiden ! to lift thy 
veil, Hiat I may see at least if the 



face correspond in loveliness with the 
form." 

Not tmwiiling, perhaps, to exhibit 
her ^larms^ and thinking they were 
likely lo Isterest the magleiiiin in her 
&te, Jidia, after some slight hesitation, 
raised her veil, and revealed a beauty 
whkh, but i<M: art, had been indeed 
atkactive to the fixed gaze of the 
Egyptian. ■ 

' " Thou comest to me for advice idl 
uiAappy kyve,^* said he; ''weU, ttim 
that face on the ungrateful '<yne : what 
other lov«^hann ean I gi^ thee')*' 

" Oh, cease these courtesies i^ said 
Julia; '^it w a love^hartn, indeed, 
that I would ask from ^ skUr f '^ 

'' Pair stranger !". r«p^ed A^rbaces, 
somewhat scomfully, 'Move^elh are 
not among the secrets I lukve wMteA - 
the midnight oil to attain.'* 

" Is it indeed so f Then pa^oa 
me, great Arbaces, and &rewell V' ; 

" Stay," said Arbaces, who, despiter 
his passion for lone, was not unmdv^ 
by the beauty of his visitor; and -had 
he been in the flush of a more a^nred^* ' 
health, might have attempted to con^ ' 
sole the fair Julia by other m^ans. 
than those of supernatural wisdont,-^- - 

" Stay ; although I confoss that I - 
have left the witchery of philtres and^ 
potions to those whose trade is in duck 
knowledge, yet am I myself not 9t> 
dull to beauty but that m earlier ybullk" 
I may have employed them in my 
own behalf. I may give thee advice,; 
at least, if thou wilt be candid with ' 
me. Tell me then, first, art thou 
unmarried, as thy dress betokens ! * 

« Yes," said Julia. 

" And^ being unblest with forttoe^^ 
wouldst thou allure some wealthy 
suitor?" 

" I am richer than he who disdains, 
me." 

" Strange and more stomge 1 ' And 
thou lovest him who loves not thee ?^ 

** I know not if I love him," an- 
swered Julia, haughtily ; ^ but I know 
that I would see myself triumph over' 
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a rival — ^I would see him who rejeoied 
me my sniiiois^I wo^ld Mt' hev. whom 
he has preferred ia her Uum dwpiBed." 

''A luitnral ambitloa and a wo- 
wa9sdy,** said 4hei JB^ptiaii, ia. a tone 
too grare for irony. ," Yet moie, fair 
maiden; wilt ihaa e^nfide tQ.me i^ 
name «f thy lover? Com he be Pom- 
peian, and despise wealth, eTeni if 
h^nd to l^e^nty.l" . , 

" He is. of Athens/* Answered JvJ^ 
lo<>kjng dipwn,;' 

" Ha,!'* oried . the Egyptian, im»- 
p^onsly, as the blood rushed to his 
cheelp; . " there . ia . but one Athenian, 
young an4 , noble, in Pompeii Can it 
be^QlaucHs of whom thou speakesti" 

"Ahi betcay me not — ao indeed 
1%y call him." 

The Egyptian^ sank back, gazing 
r^fjff^ on. I^e ayerted iace of the 
merchaQ[t'8.,danghii^, and muttering 
iai^ t9 himself i-^iJ^is conference, with 
wl^h , he, had . hitherto only trifled, 
ai|i>ising himself with the credulity 
and iranity of his tisltor — ^might it 
no^ minister to his revenge 1 

/' I see thou canst assist me not,** 
«aid JulJii» offended by his continued 
fiilencp ; '' guard at least my secret. 
Once more;, farewell ! " 

** A(aiden," said the Egyptian, in an 
«a^iest and serious tone, "thy suit 
hath touched me— I will minister to 
thy wiD. liisten to me; I hare not 
myseU dabbled in [these lesser myste^ 
ri^s, but I know one who hath. At 
the base of Vesuvius, less than a league 
from the city, there dwells a powerful 
witch ; beneath the rank dews of the 
new moon, she has gathered the herbs 
which possess the virtue to chain Love 
in eternal fetters. Her art can bring 
thy lover to thy feet. Seek her, and 
mention to her the name of Arbaces ; 
«he fears that name, and will give thee 
her most potent pUltres.'' 

" Alas i " answered Julia, *' I know 
not the road to the home of her whom 
thou speakest of: the way, short 
though it be^ is long to traverse for a 



girl wJio< leavtt^ niUcnowny the hxmm 
of her father. The country is ea« 
tangled with wild vines^iaad danger- 
ou»with.preci{ntoii8cav«rB8. I daorc 
not trust to mere strangers to guiib 
ma : the r^vtaition of women, of n:^ 
rank is easily tarnished^—andihongii 
I care not who knows, tikat' I love ■ 
Glaucns, I wonld not-, have it imaf 
gined that I obtained his love by jt 
speU." 

" Were I but thrae days adynnoed 
in health," said the Egyptian, rising ' 
and walking (as if to try his strength) 
across the chamber, but with irregidar 
and feeble steps, ''I myself would, 
accompany thee.-t"W6U, thou mast 
wait." 

'' But Glanens ia somi to wed that 
hated Neapolitan/' 

'''Wedl" 

" Yes ; in the early part of next 
month." 

*' So soon ! Art ihoQ well advised 
of this]" 

" From the lips <rf her own slave." 

** It shaU not be r said the Egyp* 
tian, impetuously. " Fear nothings 
Glaucus shall be thine. Yet how, 
when thou obtainest it, canst thon 
administer to him this potion'^" 

''Ky &ther has invited him^ aind 
I believe, the Neapolitan also, to a ' 
banquet, on the day followiag to* 
morrow; I shall then have the op- 
portunity to administer it." 

" So be it ! " said the J^gyptian, with 
eyesflashingsueh fierce joy, that Julia's - 
gaze sank trembling beneath them. 
" To-morrow eve, then, order thy litter : 
— ^thou hast one at thy command?" 

" Surely— yes," return^ the pnrsd* 
proud Julia. 

" Order thy litter— at two miles' 
distance from the city is a house 
of entertainment, frequented by the 
wealthier Pompeians, from the exoel- 
lehce of ita baths> and the beauty of 
its gardens. There canst thou pre* 
tend only to shape thy cour8e~«4here, 
ill or dying, I will meet thee by the 
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ttttne of SUenvfly in tiie copse fbat 
tkirta the garden ; and I, myself, will 
gnlde thee to the witeh. Let ns -wait 
till, with the evening gtar, the goats of 
the herdsman are gone to rest ; when 
the dark twilight eoneeals ns, and 
none shall cross our steps. Go home, 
and fear not. Bj Hades, swears Ar- 
haces, the sorcerer of Egypt, that lone 
shall nerer wed with Glaucns ! " 

" And that Glaucus shall be minel ** 
added Julia; filling op l&e incompleted 
sentence. 

"Then hast said it!" replied Ar- 
lutces ; and Julia, half frightened at 
this unhallowed appointment, Imt 
nrged on by jealousy aad the pique 
of rivalship, even more than love, 
resolved to fulfil it. 

Left alone, Arbaces hurst &rth, — 

" Bright stars that never lie, ye 
already begin the execution of your 
promises — success in love, and victory 
over foes, for the rest of my smooth 
existence. In the very hour when 



my mind cotM devise no cine to the 
goal of Tengeanee, have ye aent tltis 
fair fool for my guide?" He paoaed 
in deep thoqglii.. ''Yes," said he 
agi^, but in a oaiaier voice ; " I eovld 
not myself have given to her the 
poison that shall be indeed a pUltret 
— his death might be thus tra^«d i» 
my door. But the witch — ^ay, Hera 
is the fit, the natural agent of mf 
designs!* 

He summoned one of his davvs^ 
bade him hasten to tnck the steps of 
Julia> and acquaint himself wiHi her 
name and condition. This dene, he 
stepped forth Into the portico. Tbe 
skies were serene and clear ; hut he^ 
deeply read in the signs of their va- 
rious change, beheld in one mass of 
cloud, far on &e horizon, whi^ the 
wind began slowly to agitate, that a 
storm was brooding above. 

''It is like my vengeance,* said he^ 
as he gaaed; "the i&y Is clear, but 
the cloud moves on." 
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Iz -was wltea tke heata of noon died 
gradually away from tho earth, that 
Glauctts and lone went forth to enjoy 
the Qoolad and gral«ful vAr, At that 
jAme, Tariouis carriagea were in use 
;Hao^g the Bomana; the one moat 
used hy the riehw citizens, when they 
rQ<)uired no companion in their excur- 
aions, was the Uga, already deecrlbed 
in. the early portion of thia work; 
that appropriated to the matrons, was 
,'tonned ixurpentum,* which had com> 
monly two wheels ; the aiiicients used 
also a sort of litter, a Tast sedan chair, 
more commodioualy arranged than the 
modem, inasmuch as the eccuptrnt 
thereof could lie down at ease, instead 
of being perpeEudieularly and stijfiy 
jostled up and down.+ There was 
another carriage, used both £» tra- 
velling and for excuzaiens in the 
country; it was commodious, <ecmtain- 
ing three or four persona with .ease, 
having a covenng which could be 
raised at pleasure ; and, in short, an- 
Awering veiy much the purpose of 
(though very different in shape from) 
the modem britska. It was a vehicle 
of this deaeription that the lovers, 
accompanied by one female sbve of 
lone, now used in their exeujraion. 
About ten miles from the city, there 
was at that day an old ruin, the re- 
mains of a temple, evidently Grecian ; 
and as for Glaucus and lone every 
thing Grecian possessed an interest, 
■they had agreed to visit these mins : 
it was thither they were now bound. 

* For public festivals and games they used 
one more luxurious and costly, called J7t2«n 
torn, with four wheels. 

t But they had also the tella, w sedan, in 
which they sat as we do.) 



Their road lay amoag vines and 
olive groves ; till, winding more and 
more towards the higher ground of 
Yesuvius, the pat^ grew rugged ; the 
mules moved slowly, and with labour; 
and at every opouag in the wood 
they beheld those grey and horvent 
caverns indenting the parched rock, 
which Strabo has described; but which 
the various revolutions of time and 
the Tolcano have removed from the 
present aspect of the mountain. The 
sun, sloping towards his descent, oast 
long and deep shadows over the moun- 
tain ; here and there they still heard 
the rustic reedof thesh^herdam<Higst 
copseaof the beechwood and wild oak. 
Sometimes they marked the fi>rm of 
the silk-haised and graeaful capella, 
with ita wreathing horn aad bright 
gr^ ^ne— which, still beneath Auso- 
nian skies, recalls the ech>gcies of 
Maro, browsing^half-way up the hHk ; 
and the grapes, already purple with 
the rasktles of the deepoiiag summer, 
glowed out from the arched festo<m8, 
which hung pendent from tree to 
tree. Above them, Mghtdonds floated 
in the serene heavens, sweeping so 
slowly athwart the firmament, that 
they scarcely seemed to star; while, 
on their right they caught, ever and 
anon, glimpses of the waveless seai^ 
with some light bark skimming its 
sur&ee; and the sunlagkt breaking 
over the deep in those eooatless and 
softest hues so peeoliar to that deli- 
cious sea. 

** How beautifol I" aaad Glaneus, in 
a haif-whispered tone, ''is that ex- 
pression by whidi we eaill Barth our 
Mother? With what a kindly equal 
love she pours her Uessings upon her 
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cUIdreni and evtn to thoie itefUfi 
ftpots to wfaieh liTatwe has denM 
beauty^ she jet contriyea to ^peoaa 
her amiiei : ▼itnen Uio arba4«s and 
the Tine^ which she vreatibios over 
tha aridand burning soilof yon extinct 
Toleano. Ah ' in aach an hoar and 
soene as this^ well might we imagine 
that the laughiag £M>e of the Fatui 
shoald peep forth from those green 
festoons ; or, thsi we might trace the 
steps of the Mountaia Njmph throi^ 
the thickest mases of the glade. Bat 
the Nymphs ceased, beaatiful lone, 
whan thau wert created { " 

(There ii no tongue that flatters like 
a lover's; and yet, in the exaggera- 
tion of his foelings, flattery aeems to 
him commonplace. Btrange and pro- 
digal exuberance, which soon exhausts 
itself by overflowing ! 

They arrived at the ruins: they 
examined them with that fondness 
with which we trace the hallowed and 
household vestiges of our own ancestry 
^-•they lingered there till Hesperus 
i^eared in the rosy heavens; and 
then returning homeward in the twi- 
light, they were more silent than they 
had been; for in the shadow and be- 
neath the stars they felt more oppres- 
sivelytheir mutual love. 

It was at this time that the stonn 
which the Egyptian had predicted 
began to creep visibly over them. At 
flnrt, a low and distant thunder gave 
wamiiig of the approaching conflict 
of the elements; and then rapidly 



Glaueiiato ti^ driver; " the. tempest 
comes on aps4e." 

ThA slavo urged on the mules — 
thi^ went swift ov^r the. uneven and 
steiAy voad — the d^Hi^a thickened, 
noar and more iwar brok^ the thun- 
der, and fiist rushed Uie dashiqg rain. 

'' Deat thou fear I** whimpered Glau< 
cns^ as he sought excuse in the storm 
to come nearer to lone. 

" Not with thee/' said eh^ softly. * ' 

At that instant, the carri^^pe-rfnir 
gile and illncontrived (a9, despite their 
graceful shapes, wei:e,. for piateticai 
uses, most of such inventiaas at that 
time,) — struck violently isjto a deep 
rut, over which lay a log of fallen w:4^; 
the driver, with a corse, stimulated his 
mules yet fiister for the obstacle, , the 
wheel was torn from, the soGikeA.'Wid 
the carriage suddenly overset. 

Glaueus quickly extricating hhmself 
from the vehicle, hastened to ^issist 
lone, who was fortunately unhurt : 
with some difficuK^r they .raised the 
carruca (or carriage), a^d found that it 
ceased any longer even to afford them 
shelter; the springs that fastened the 
covering were snapped asunder, and 
the rain poured fiist and fiercely into 
the interior. 

In this dilemma, what was to be 
done 1 They were yet somio distance 
from the city->no house, no aid, 
seemed near. 

''■There is,** said the slave, " a smith 
about a mile ofl^; I couid seek himy 
and he might fasten at least the wheel 



rushed above the dark ranks of the i to the carruca — ^but, Ju{uter! how the 



serried clouds. The suddenness of 
storms in that climate is something 
almost prdtematttral, and might well 
suggest to early superatition the notion 
of a divine agenoyo-^a few large drops 
broke heavily among the boughs that 
half oreriiung their path, and then, 
swift and intolerably bright^ the forked 
lightning darted across their very eyea, 
and was swallowed up by the increasing 
darkness. 
" Swifter, good carrucarius ! - ' cried 



rain beats! my mistress will be wet 
before I come back." 

''Run thither at leasts" said Glan- 
cus ; " we must find the beat shelter 
we can till you return.'* 

The lane was overshadowed with 
trees, beneath the amplest. of which 
Glaueus drew lone. He endeavoured, 
by stripping ^is own cloak, to shield 
her yet more from the rapid rain; 
but it descended with a fury that 
broke through all puny obstacles: 
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and sudddnty, wMIe' (in^ftfdiig Tir«» y^i 
whispering courage to ^hlfii -. btfantifiil 
charge, th«Uightnix)fg Btmok one of 
the treeb tetn^diately bfefoi^ them^ 
and tspiit Mth it-mighty erashite hjage 
trunk in tmdn: This airftil in^dent 
ap|>riBM them of the danger IhiB^ 
braved in- their preiaent shelter, and 
Gtotiens ' Iboked anxiotialy rOtfnd for 
some less periiens plaioe of refuge. 

Wd ate irt^,"* said he, "hatf-trsrf up 
the asc^t 6f Yeftuyius; there ought 
to l^ fi^ste^Tem, or hollow in the 
vlne^eladi rdeks> could we but find it, 
ifi'Whieh l^e' deseartittg Kymphs hare 
Itift a 'fih^ler.^ -1/f hHe thus saying 
hemfCfvM ^m thetre^^ and looking 
wistfully towiea*dB the mountain, dis- 
ooi^red thre^hihe ad^aneing gloom, 
a Y<3fd tod trettfulous light at no consi- 
derable distance; " That must come," 
said' he, ^&om the hearth of some 
shepherd or Ttae^dresser— it will guide 
us tO' some hospitable retreat. Wilt 
tii6u stay het«, wMle I— yet no — that 
wbtdd be ^ leave thee to danger/' 

" t wil! go wtth you cheerfully," 
said lone. ^ Op^n as the space seems, 
it k better than the treacherous shel- 
ter of thede boughs.*' 
' Half leading, half carrying lone, 
Giaucus, accompanied by the trem- 
bling femi^ slavey, advanced towards 
th^ light which yet burnt red and 
steadfastly. At length the space was 
no longer open ; wild vines entangled 
their steps, and hid from them, save 
by impi^rfect intervals, the guiding 
beam. But ^ter and fiercer eame 
the' rain, and the lifghtning assumed 
its most deadly and blasting form; 
they were still, therefore, impelled 
onward, hoping at last, if the light 
eluded them, to airive at some^ cot- 
iAge, or some Mendly cavern. The 
vines grew more and more intricate-^ 
the light was entirely snatched ^m 
them ; b^t a narrow path, which they 
trod with labour and pain, guided only 
liy the 'constant and long-fingering 
flashes of the storm, etmtinued to 



lead'tbem towardsHsditeotiosi. • 9!%^ 
rttia ceased suddienly; preetpitons and 
longhi erags of scorohed faiva .froxmed 
beeferethemj^rendendaaore ^dloftd by 
the tigkt^ing thai illuininfld the dask 
and; dangerous soiL Sombtiidfia.thii. 
bliSK tingered oiver the iron^grey^ 
heaps of scoria, covered- ija> pari with, 
ancient moSses or stmMd. tree^ as if 
seeking in- vaiufbr some gentler pMh 
duct of earthy more worthy of its ^ire ; • 
aad sometimes leaving the whole of 
t^at pari of the scene in darkness^ thi$ 
lightning, broad and sheeted^ hung 
redly over the ocean, tossii^ furbeloiv. 
untd its waves seemed glowing<into 
fire ; and so intense was . the - blaze^ 
that it brought vividly into view eimi, 
the sharp outline of the more distant, 
windings of the bay> from the eternal 
Misenum, with its lofty brow, to the> 
beautiful Sorrontum and the gidUt 
hills behind. 

Our lovers stopped in feppieiE^ 
and doubt, when suddenly,, as -the 
darkness that gloomed befevreen the 
fierce flashes of lightning oneeimora 
wrapped them round, th^ saw noM,. 
but high, before them, the. xnyabenous' 
light. Another bUuze, in which heaveni 
and earth were reddened^made viilible- 
to them the whole expanse ; no hous^ 
was near, but jnat where thi^, had 
beheld the light,, they thought, tbe^y 
saw in the recess of a ci^vem ih9i0SKif* 
line of a human form. The<daijcp«si^ 
once more retomed; the light,tifto^ 
longer paled beneath thefireb of fae^t 
ven, burned forth again : ihe|^ resolTiedt 
to ascmd towards it; they had to wJud- 
their way among vast firagmento off 
stone, here and there overhung wJAh 
wild bushes ; but they gained nearer 
and nearer to the lights and at l^gth 
they stood opposite the mouth odT a; 
kind of cavern,, apparently formed by' 
huge splinter^ of rock tbat had fallen 
tnnsvenely athwart each other : andi 
looking into t^e gloom, each, drew 
back involuntarily with a superstitious 
fearand chith. 
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A fizi^ bufntd in ikto &r issbbs of 
tlM evre; and oror it was a sanll 
eridsao ; oa a iatt aad tkia aoinma of 
iron atood a rade laanp; over that 
pnrtoftfaawa^afctiifi baMaf vMcdi 
baniadika&n, him§^ in maagr toma, 
as if to dry, a piofodon of herbs aad 
veeds. A foac, eocebad before tke 
fire, gaaedufMtt 1^ stxaagon with, lis 
height «Bd Ted ^e-^its hair briaUiBg 
•—and a low growl stealix^ from be- 
tween its teeth ; in the centre ti the 
care was an earthen statae/i^hieh had 
tfanahMrifci-ef aaaqgiilar and fiyKtaatie 
east; thej were formed by the real 
shnlls of a dogr* a horse, and a hoar; 
a lam tripod stood befoxe this -wild 
r e pr eso n tatKm of the popolar Hecate. 

Bat it WIS not these appendages 
and appUanees of ti^ cave that thrilled 
i&e bh>od of those who gazed fescfuUy 
therein— it was the &ee of its inmata 
Before the fire, with the light shinxog 
fall apon her foatares, sat a woman 
<rf o<msiden^le age. Perhaps in no 
country are there seen so many hags 
as in Italj-^in no country does beauty 
80 awftiUy change, in age, to iiideoaa- 
nesa^^ most appaUingand rcTolting. 
Bttt the old woman now before them 
was not one of these specimeas of the 
eartierafe of human aglineas; on the 
OQBtranry, her covBtenaikee hetra^ied 
the remains of a rtigolar bat hi^ and 
aqmline ntter of feature ; with stony 
eyes toraed upon themr-^wiith a look 
that m«t and faadaated thetnk-4hey 
beheld iK4hat fearfolcountraancethe 
very iiaage of a corpse 1— -the same, 
the glazed and lustreless regard, the 
Idue and shrunken Ups, the drawn 
aad hollow jawr^^the dead, lank hair, 
ef a pale grey — the liTid, green, 
ghastly skin, which seemed all sorely 
tiii^^ed and tainted by the grare 1 

""Itiaadeadthiaigr saidOlaneus. 

" Nay — ^it stirs — ^it is a g^ost or 
hunfOf" fiiltesed lone, as she ^ung to 
the Atiunian'a breast. 

^'Oh, amiy^-away!^' groaned the 
slaye ; " it is the Witch of VesuTius I" 



^ Who ate ytV Said a h^ow sdnI 
Mostly Toiee. ''And what do ye 
hater' 

The aeaid, temUe atad dea&Uke 
as 'it «as — suiting weU the eeonte- 
nanee of the speaker, and nrrniin 
rather the Tsice of same horiUeai panr 
deier of ^ Stjx tham Imig xQertal, 
would have made lone shi^^ baek 
into the pitflefls finy of the starm^ 
hot 0^aeus, though not without 
some misgiying^ drew her into the 
caTcm. 

"We are storm^heaisn waaderers 
firnn the n«ghbouxxBg4aty," said he» 
** and decoyed hither by yon ligl^ ; we 
crave shelter andthe oooifoxt of y<»r 
hearth." 

Ashespohe^tiiefiMcioeafroa the 
ground and advanced tewarda the 
strangers, shewing from end to end 
its white teeth, and deefwmng in ito 
menacing growL ^ 

''Down, slaver' said the wHch; 
sad at the sound oi her isoifle the 
beast dropped at (met, oorreidnir i^ 
faee with its brush, and keepLag only 
its quick, vigilant ^e, fixed ^^en ^ 
inraideiB of its xepase. " Come to the 
fire, if ye will ! "said she, turning to 
QlaucttsandhiseompaBMns^ "I never 
welcome living thing-*save the owl, 
the fox, tiM tead, and the vi|iiear-— so I 
cannot wcfteeaae ye ; hut come 'to the 
&re without weLaome— why stand 
upon form?" 

The language in which the hag 
addressed tixem was a atrange and 
baibfurous Latin, interlarded with 
many words of some more rude and 
ancient dialect. She did not stur from 
her seat, but gased stonily upon them 
as Glaucus now released lone of her 
outer wrapping garments, and roaiking 
her place herseff on a log oC wood, 
which was tine osdy otiier seat he per* 
ceivedat hand— fonned with hishrMh 
the embers into a more glowing tfiame. 
The slave, encouraged by the bold- 
ness of her superiors, divested herself 
also of her long palla, and empi 
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the htfurtlL 

" We disi«rb ^u^ I fe«r/' said ibe 
jBllver TMee.of I<»ke in eonelteaifclm. 

TlieiviteJi didiiot xiqpl^--HifaAMemed 
like oa% wko ]My» >«raikeaed fjw « 
ittomeAi tem •tiLe4ead, a«fed baa tbfini 
relapsed oaee sotoice ,l9^ tbe eteanal 
filamber. 

<< Tell me" said aiMi, suddniljry and 
alier a long paiue, ''ase jreluroiber 
IMid easier V 

'' No/' said lone, UvshiBgr 
. *^ Axfi ye w^nMLV* 

'* Ket ao/' Wjitied GlaiMna. 

«Ho, loversJ— hat-^l»l-^J»r' 
aiid tbe it itch kufbed «o le«d. and so 
long that the caverns rai^ a^in. 

The heart of lone stood etiU at that 
fliranife mirth. ^Uaiuuis muttered a 
n^d cotsaterspell to fthe oipoi — 
ftftd the alasre tanted as paW as the 
cheek of the witch herseliC 

" Why dost thou iangh^ old erene?" 
8«ld Qlaucufl, somevhat stemljr, aa he 
ecMu^udied his iavoeatioo. 

<'Bid I Utfighr said' the hf«, 
aiMsentlj^ 

" She ia in her dotage^" whispegred 
Glaucns : as he said ibis, he leaught 
the eye of the hag fixed «pen him 
irith a matignant -and vivid gtlaoe. 

'' Thou Uest ! " said she, a^svptlj-. 

^'Thou art a;iL uneourteoiifl wel- 
^QiBor/* returned Glaaeufi. 

"Hush! provoke her not^ dear 
Ohmeus!" whispered lone. 

*'l wiUteil thee why I teghed 
vboi I discovered ye were h>veni/' 
aaid the old woman. " It was heoause 
M ia a pleaaure to the old askd withered 
t0 look upon young hearts Uke yours 
•«-*ajid to know the tiaae wiU c<»ne 
when ye will loatiieieadi oiber-^loai^ 
*>4oathe-'4ia ! — ha l-->h» 1 '' 

It was now lone's kwnk to pcaj 
againat the unplearang prepheey. 

'^The gods forbid!'' said she. 
*'Tet, poor woman, thou knowest 
little of love, or thou wouldat know 
that it never changes." 



'' Waa I yowg vonea,. <tfaiik j%%" 
set»ned the hag, qniekly ; ''and am 
I old, and hidaona, and deathly ataw t 
S«eh aa la the liaEm, so ia the heart." 
With thaae woida she aa^agvin iirt» 
a^llnees f»ra&xuad and UaakX, aaif 
Om «eB8atian of ^e itoaE 

^'Haat thou dwelt herelo^!" aaid 
Glaa«Q8, atora pause, lisaling uaeom'- 
f^rtahly eppceasod beneath « a^eaca 
aoappaUiDig; 

«Ah, loigt-yca." 

'Mt ia hoi a dsearaixodie.^ 

<' 1^! thon. mayst well say thai-**- 
HeH ia bfiaeaih is ! '' loj^lied tits hag. 



" And I wiU teQ thee « ■eer«tr--^e 
dka tlongs below are pif^ariag weath 
for ye aboive^^yBQ, ihe yoong, and 
the theughtfess, and <^ heautx&d.'* 

''Thou ttttoctt^ but erdl wonk, ill 
beeosufig the hospitable,-" aaid Glau- 
«u ; " and in future I will bzave the 
teBsqfwat sather ihan tih(y wwlcame." 

" Thou lolt do weH. None sbould 
aver seek sut'^HBVfte Uue wreidwd ! " 

"Aaud whr the wsetgiiedr aah«d 
■the Atiisenian. 

'^ I am the witch of the mauataoD,*' 
replied the aoreerea^ with a ghastly 
gxin; "my trade is <togiT« hope to 
the hopeless: for tha crossed dn hyre 
I have philtna; for tiie avaneieMS, 
prosDisea of treaanre ; te the mas- 
ons, potions of renreage ; for the faap|»y 
and the good, I have only what life 
has cunes ! Trouhla me no more 1 " 

With this the grin tenant of tite 
cave relapsed into a silence so obaH" 
nate and intlIeft,ithatilSaucns in vain 
endeaivoared to draw her into fiuither 
eonversnkioik. She did oot ewinee, by 
any alteration of her locked and rigid 
features that she even heard him. 
Fortonatefy, however, the storm, 
which was brief aa violent, bqgan 
BOW to vdax; the rain <giew less and 
kss fierce ; and at last, aa the clouds 
parted, tbe mieon bossi iwth in 
the pQipie opeadog of heaven, and 
streamed clear and full into that 
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desolate abode* Kerer hfA B^e sbon/^i 
perhajps, on a group more vorUij of 
the painter's art. Tbe jonng, the all* 
beautiful lone, seated hy that rude 
fire^^her lover, already forgetful «f 
the presence of the hag, lit her feet> 
gazing upward to her face, and whis-< 
pering sweet worda-r-the pale and 
affrighted slave at a little distance—* 
and tbe ghastly )u^ resting her deadly 
eyes fipon them ; yet seeramgly serene 
and fearless (for the companionship < 
of love, hi^th such power) were these 
beautiful beings, things of another 
sphere, in that dark and unholy 
cavern, yrith its gloomy quaintness of 
appurtenance. . The fox regardedjthem 
from h^ comer irith his keen and 
^eiy eye ; and as Glaucus now turned 
towards the witch, he perceived for 
the first time^ just under her seat, the 
bright gaze and crested head of a 
large snake; whether it was that the 
vivid colouring of the Atheniaa's 
cloak, throwa over the shoulders of 
lone, attracted the reptile's anger—- 
its crest began to glow and rise, as if 
menacing and preparing itself to 
spring upon the Neapolitan; — Glau- 
cus caught quickly at one of the half- 
burned logs upon the hearth — ^and, as 
if enraged at . the action, the snake 
came forth from its shelter, and with 
a loud hiss raised itself on end till its 
height nearly approached that of the 
Greek. 

"Witch!" cried Glaucus, "com- 
mand thy creature, or thou wilt see it 
dead." 

** It has been despoiled of its 
venom!" said the witch, aroused at 
his threat ; but here the words had 
left her lip, the snake had sprung 
upon Glaucus: quick and watchful, 
the agile Greek leaped lightly aside, 
and struck so fell and dexterous a 
blow on the head of the snake, that it 
fell prostrate and writhing among 
the embers of the fire. 

The hag sprung up, and stood con- 
fronting Glaucus with a face which 



would hsf^ befiHed Ihe £ex«est of the 
Fiiriesi so utteirly dice And wrathial 
was ita oxpression-^^yel eteti in horror 
and ghasUineSB preserving the outline 
and trace of beam^^^-^aad ntteriy free 
from that eosrse grote«|iioift which 
the imaginations of the <3Forth ^hsre 
songht thfl sonoee of ienron* 

"Thou haat," satdflhe. In a «low 
and steady voices— which belied the 
expreseionof ^^vfiitie, 60-ttiiofa^ was 
it passionless and c$linr<*^" thon hast 
had shelter under my • roci^ and 
warmth at my hearth ; thon hast 
returned evil fer goed; thon liast 
snutten and haply slain the iUng 
that loved me and twasi/inixle* nay, 
more, the crei^ture, «bo¥e all others, 
consecrated to godsend deemed vene- 
rable by man ^'--now hea^ thy punieh* 
ment. By the moon, 'H^io 'is- the 
guardian of iiho sovceresi-^^iiy Oroos, 
who is the treasuxerof wntitk^»-IeBrse 
thee ! and thou art 'cnrsed ! - > Mtiy thy 
love be blasted'-Hmi^ thy name be 
blackened^-Hnay the infernals: mark 
thee — may thy > Jieart vith^- and 
^corch-^may thy la^t. hoar mpaU to 
thee the prophet voloe of the Saga of 
Vesuvius 1 And tiioa^-^" -^e added, 
turning sharply towards lone, and 
raising her right arm, wlxen Gianeus 
burst impetuously on bee speeoh ; — 

" Hag I " .cri«d he, " forbear i Me 
thou hast cursed, and J commit my- 
self to the god»— I defy and scorn 
thee I but breathe but one word against 
yon maiden, and I will convert the 
oath on thy foul lips to thy dying 
groan. Beware ! " 

"I have done," replied the hag, 
laughing wildly; "for^in thy doom 
is she who loves thee accursed. And 
not the less, that I heard ?ier lips 
breathe thy name, and know by what 
word to commend thee to the demons. 



* A peculiar sanctity was attached by the 
Romans (as, indeed, by perhaps every ancient 
people) to serpents, which they kept tame in 
their houses, and often introduced at their 
meals. 
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CflauxMS — thoa art doomed!" So 
saying, the wHoh tdtiied fremi the 
Athenian, and, kneeling down beside 
her woaaded finronrtte, irhieh she 
dragged from the hearth, she turned 
to thon faec flMeno iet«s^, < • < 

''O Glanoiief'^ said lone, grealYy 
terrified, ** K^hat' have^ire doilef-^Let 
ns hasten from^'this plaee; tiie storm 
has eeased. Oood- mitftress, forgive 
him— ireoall Hky irerdB-^he meant bnt^ 
to defend iiiBiself-''-^aeoept this peace- 
offering to unsay the sa^ : " a^d lene, 
stooping, placed her purse on the 
hag^alap. 

« Away I" Bud ahe, bitterly— 
''Away! The oath once iroven the 
Fates only ean nntiOk Away ! " 

'^Come, dearest 1" said Glaucus, 
impwUently; ''Thinkest thou that 
thegoda abo^us or below hear the 
impotent ravings of dotage t Come ! " 

Long wkA loud rang the echoes of 
the cayem wUh' the dread laugh of the 
sagik-riUie deigned no further reply. 

The' lovera breathed more freely 
when* > they gained the open air: yet 
the scene they had witnessed, the 
words and the laughter of the witch, 
still fearfully dwelt with lone; and 
eyen Glaneus eeuld not thoroughly 
shake off the impression they be- 
queathed. The storm had subsided 
— save^ new and then, a low thunder 
muttered at the distance amidst the 
darker douds, or amomentary flash of 



lightning afironted the sovereignty of 
the moon. With some dlfBculty they 
regained the roadj where they found 
the vehide already sufficiently re- 
pahed for their departure, and the 
carrucarios caUing loudly upon Her- 
ctiles totell iiim Where his charge had 
vsn^shed: 

Glaucus vainly etideaToured i6 
cheer the exhausted spirits of lone; 
and 8(!arce less vainly to * recover the 
elastic tone of his own natural gaiety. 
They soon arrived before the gate of 
the city : as it opened to them, a litter 
borne by slaves impeded the way. 

'< It is too late for egress," cried the 
sentinel to the inmate of the litter. 

*'Kot so," said a voice, which the 
lovers started to hear; it was a voice ' 
they well recognised. I am bound to 
the vilUi of Marcus Polybius. I shall 
return shortly. I am Arbaces the 
Egyptian." 

The scruples of him of the gate 
were removed, and the litter {Missed 
dose beside the carriage that bore the 
lovers. 

" Arbaces, at ' this' hour ! — scarce 
recovered too, methinks! — Whither 
and for what can he leave the city t*^ 
said Glaucus. 

" Alas !" replied lone, bursting 
into tears, " my soul feels still more 
and more the omen of evil. Preserve ' 
us, O ye gods \ or at least," she mur- '; 
mured inly, "preserve my Glaucus 1 " 
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CHAPTER X. 
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ABaACBs had tumd <Mily tin the 
caflHfttMA of tint teapert allowed him, 
uzuier eover of nig^t^ to mek the Sags 
of YesaTiw. Bome by tlioae of his 
tnistier slaves in whom in all more 
secret expedttiena he w9b aeoaatomed 
to confide, he lay extended along his 
litter, and remgning his sanguine 
heart to i^e oentemplaAion of yenge- 
anee gratified a&d love possessed. The 
slaves in so short a jeamey moived 
very little slower than the ordinaiy 
pace of mules; and Arbaces soon 
arrived at the commencement of a 
naiTow pathf which the lovers had 
not been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover ; but which, skirting the thick 
vines, led at once to the habitation of 
the witch. Hese he rested- the Utter; 
and bidding his slaves conceal them- 
selves and the vehicle among the 
vines from the observation of any 
chance passenger, he mounted alone, 
with steps stiU &eble but supported 
by a long staff, the drear and sharp 
ascent. 

Not a drop of rain fell from the 
tranquil heaven: but the moisture 
dripped mournfully from the laden 
boughs of the vine, and now and then 
collected in tiny pools in the crevices 
and hollows of the rocky way. 

" Strange passions these for a phi* 
losopher,'' thought Arbaces, "that 
lead one like me just new from the 
bed of death, and lapped even in 
health amidst the roses of luxury, 
across such nocturnal paths as this; 
but Passion and Yengeance treading 
to their goal can make an Elysium of 
a Tartarus." High, clear^ and melan- 



ciioly shone the moon above the rowl 
of that daric wayf to eryglgsMng herself 
in every pool that lay before him, and 
sleeping in shadow along the sloping 
mount. He saw before him the sanM 
light that had guided the steps of his 
intended victims^ but, no longer con- 
trasted by the biaelc^ned eiead% it 
shone less redly clear. 

He pansed, as at length he ap- 
ptoached the mentix of iAie eavern, to 
recover breath; and then, wtth his 
wonted coQeeted and stately mien, he 
crossed the unhallowed threshold. 

The fox spnmg up at the ingress of 
this new oomer, «id by a long howl 
announced another visitor to k&i 
mistress. 

The witch had resvmed her seat, 
and her aspect of gravelike and grim 
repose. By her feet, upon a bed of 
diy weeds whi^ half cc^rered it, lay 
the wounded snalBe," but the quick 
eye of the Egyptian caught its scales 
glittering in the reflected light of i3ie 
opposite fira, as it writhed, — now con- 
tracting, now lengthening, its folds, 
in pain and unsated anger. 

" Down, slave ! " said the witch, as 
before, to the fox ; and, as before, the 
animal dropped to the ground — ^mnte, 
but vigilant. 

"Kise, servant of Nox and Ere- 
bus T' said Arbaces, commandingly ; 
" a superior in thine art salutes thee ! 
rise, and welcome him." 

At these words the hag turned her 
gaze upon the Egyptian's towering 
form and dark features. She looked 
long and fixedly upon him, as he 
stood before her in his Oriental robe. 
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and Mded ams, and stead&st and 
haogkij bffOfr. " Wko art thou," she 
sud at la0t, "'that callest thyself 
greater in art than the Saga of the 
Boming Fkld^ and the danghter of 
the perished Etnuian raceT' 

''I am he," answered Arhaces, 
'' from itkffm, all enliivatoit of magic, 
froin north to south, from east to 
vest, from the Ganges and the Kile 
to the Talea of Theflsaly and the shores 
of the yeltow Tihnr, have stooped to 
learn/' 

''There is hut one sneh man in 
these pUwes," anairered the iritch, 
'' whom Ute men of the outer world, 
unknowing his loftier attribntes and 
more secret &me, call Arbaces the 
Egyptian: to us c^ a higher nature 
and deeper knowledge, his rightftd 
appdlatioa is HenneB of the Burning 
Girdle.'' 

"liook again," returned Arbaoea: 
"I am he." 

Aa he spoke, he drew ajaftde his 
robe, and repealed a cincture seem* 
ingly of fire, that burned aronnd hia 
waist, clasped in the centre by a {date 
whereon was engraven aome sign ap- 
parently yague and unintdligUl>le, bnt 
whi(^ was evidently not unknown to 
the Saga. She rose hastily, and threw 
herself at tiie feet of Arbaoea. " I 
have seen, then," said she, in a 
voice of deep humility, " the Lord of 
the Mighty Girdle — voui^safe my 
homage." 

"Rise," said the Egyptian; "I 
have need of thee." 

Soeaying, he placed himself (m the 
same log of wood on which lone had 
rested before, and motioned to the 
witeh to resume her seat. 

"Thou sayest," said he, as she 
obeyed, "that thou art a daughter of 
the ancient Etrurian* tribes; the 

* Thit Btmxiaiui (it may be mipetflooiis to 
mentkxn) were celebrated for their enchant- 
gnents. Arbaoee is wrong in awuming their 
Egyptian origin, but the Bgyptianft arrogated 
the anoeBtry of atniMit every ene of the more 



nuighty walls of whose rock-builtcities 
yet frown above the robber race that 
hath seized upon Uieir ancient re%n. 
Partly came those tribes from Greece^ 
partly were they exiles from a more- 
burning and primeval soil. In either 
case art thou of Egyptian lineage, for 
the Grecian masters of the aborii^nal 
helot were among 'the restless sons 
whom the Nile banished from her 
bos(»n. Equally, then, O Saga! thy 
descent is from ancestors that swore 
allegiance to mine own. By birth as 
by knowledge art thou the subject of 
Arbaces. Hear me, then, and obey i " 

The witch bowed her head. 

" Whatever art we possess in sor- 
cery," c(mtinued Arbaces, "we are 
sometimes driven to natural means to 
attain our object. The ring'*' and 
the eiystalyt and the ashes:}: and the 
lieihe,§ do not give unerrii^ divina- 
tions; neither do the higher mysto- 
riea of the moon yield even the 
possessor of the girdle a dispensation 
from the necessity of employing ever 
and anon human measures for a 
human object. Mark me, then : thou 
art deeply skilled, methinks, in the 
secrets of the more deadly herbs; 
thou knowest^ those which arrest life, 
which bum and scorch the soul from 
out her citadel, or freeze the channds 
of young blood into that ke which 
no sun can melt. Do I overrate thy 
skUl % Speak, and truly ! " 

"Mighty Hermes, such lore is^ 
indeed, mine own. Deign to look at 
these ghostly and c(»rpse^like features; 
they have waned from the hues of 
life, merely by watching over the rank 
herbs which simmer night and day in 
yon caldron." 

The Egyptian moved his seat from 
so unblessed or so unhealthfiil a 
vicinity as the witch spoke. 

iUustriovs racee. and there are not wanting 
modem schoolmen who, too credulously, 
support the claim. 
• ActXTvkofiMmiu, t 't^rftXf/ttan'Tf/*, 
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"It is weU/aaid he; "thoa but 
learned that maxim of all the deeper 
knowledge which saith, ' DespiBe the 
body to* make wise the mind.' But 
to thy task. There cometh to thee 
by to-morrow's starlight a vain 
maiden, seeking of thine art a Ioyo- 
charm to fiMcinate from another the 
eyes that should utter hot soft tales 
to her own ; instead of thy philtres, 
give the maiden one of thy most 
powerful poisons. Let the lorer 
breathe his tows to the Shades." 

The witch trembled from head to 
foot. 

" Oh pardon ! pardon ! dread mas- 
ter/' said she, fidteringly : " but this 
I dare not The law in these cities is 
sharp and yigilant; they will seize, 
they will slay me." 

",For what purpose,'then, thy herbs 
and thy potions, rain Saga?" said 
Arbaces, sneeringly. 

The witch hid her loathsome &ce 
with her hands. 

'* Oh ! years ago," said she, in^ a 
Yoice unlike her usual tones, so plain- 
tire was it, and so soft, " I was not 
the thing that I am now,—I loved, I 
&ncied myself beloved." 

" And what connexion hath thy 
love, witch, with my commands?" 
said Arbaces, impetuously. 

''Patience," resumed the witch; 
"patience, I implore. I loved 1 an- 
other and less fair than I — ^yes, by 
Nemesis I less fair — allured from me 
my chosen. I was of that dark Etru- 
rian tribe to whom most of all were 
known the* secrets of the^ gloomier 
magic. My mother was herself a 
saga: she shared the resentment of 
her child ; from her hands I received 
the potion that was] to restore , me 
his love ; and from her, also, the poi- 
son that was to destroy my rival. Oh, 
crush me, dread walls ! my trembling 
hands mistook the phials, my lover 
fell indeed at my feet; but dead! 
dead! Since then, what has been 
life to me? I became suddenly old, 



I devoted myself to the sorceries of 
my race; still by an irresistible im- 
pulse I curse myself with an awful 
penance; still I seek the most noxioua 
herbs; still I concoet the poisons; 
still I imagine that I am to give 
them to my hated rival ; still I pour 
them into the phial ; still I fiincy that 
they [shall bhist her beauty to the 
dust; still I wake and see the quiver- 
ing body, the foaming lips, the glazings 
eyes of my AuIub-— murdered, and by- 
me!" 

The skeleton frame of the witch 
shook beneath strong convulsions. 

Arbaces gaaed upon her with a 
curious though contemptuous eye. 

" And this foul thing has yet hu- 
man emotions!" thought he; ''she 
still cowers over the ashes of the same 
fire that consumes Arbaees! — Such 
are we all ! Mystic is the tie of those 
mortal passions that unite the greatest 
and the least." 

He did not reply till she had some- 
what recovered herself, and now sat 
rocking to and fro in her seat, with 
glassy eyes, fixed on the opposite 
flame, and large tears rolling down 
her livid cheeks. 

"A grievous tale is thine, in truth," 
said Arbaces. " But these emotions 
are fit only for our youth — age should 
harden our hearts to all things but 
ourselves; as every year adds a scale 
to the shell-fish, so should each year 
wall and incrust the heart Think of 
those frenzies no morel And now, 
listen to me again ! By the revenge 
that was dear to thee, I command 
thee to obey me I it is for vengeance 
that I seek thee ! This youth whom 
I would sweep from my path has 
crossed me, despite my spells ; — ^this 
thing of purple and broidery, of 
smiles and glances, soulless and mind- 
less, with no charm but that of beauty 
—accursed be it! — ^this insect— this 
Glaucus — I tell thee, by Orcus and by 
Nemesis, he must die ! " 

And working himself up at every 
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word, thcr Egyptian, forgetful of his 
debility— of his strange compatiion — 
ef every thing but his oini vindictive 
rage, strode, "with liirge and rapid 
steps, Ihe gloomy cavern. 

* Glat^iisi siaidst thou, mighty 
master 1** said the -witch, abruptly; 
and her dim eye glaired at the name 
with all- that fierce resentment at 
the memory of rtaaall aflfronts so com- 
mon amongst the solitary and the 
gunned. ' 

"Ay, so he is^ called; but what 
matters 'the nume? Let it not be 
heard ds that of a living man^ three 
days from this date t " 

" Hejirme J" said the witch, break- 
ing from a' e^ort revery into which 
she was phmged after this last sen- 
tence of the Egyptian. *' Hear me I 
I am thy thing and thy slave ! spare 
me t If I give to the maiden thou 
speakest of that which would destroy 
the life of Glaucus, I shall be surely 
detected — the dead ever find avengers. 
Nay, dread man ! if thy visit to me 
he traeked, if thy hatred to Glaucus 
be kaown, thoii mayst have need of 
thy archest magic to protect thyself!" 

" Ha ! " [said Arbaces, stopping sud- 
denly tihort ; and as a proof of that 
blindnees with which passion darkens 
the eyes even of the most acute, this 
was the first time when the risk that 
he himself ran by this method of 
vengeance had occurred to a mind 
ordinarily wary and circumspect. 

^But,** conthwed the witch, "it 
instead of that which shall arrest the 
keart, I give that which shall sear and 
blast the brain — ^which shall make 
him who quafi^ it unfit for the uses 
and career of life — an abject, raving, 
benighted thing — smiting sense to 
drivelling, youth to dotage— will not 
thy vengeance be equally sated — thy 
object "equally attained ? '* 

" Oh, witch ! no longer the servant, 
but the sister — ^the equal of Arbaces 
— how much brighter is woman's wit, 
even in vengeance, than ours! how 
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'much mo^-e exquisite than death ,,ia 
such a doom ! " * , 

" And," continued the hag, glo^t-r 
ing over her fell scheme, *' in this is 
but little danger : for by ten thousand 
methods, which men forbear to seek, 
can our victim become mad. ' He may 
have been among the vines and seen 
a nymph* — or the vine itself may 
have had the same effect — ha, ha I 
they never inquire too scyupulously 
into these matters in which the goids 
may be agents. And let the worst 
arrive — let it be known that it is a 
love-charm — ^why, madness ia a com- 
mon effect of philtres ; and even the 
fair she that gave it finds indulgence 
in the excuse. Mighty Hermes, have 
I ministered to thee cunningly 1 " 

"Thou shalt have twenty years' 
longer date for this," returned Arbaces, 
" I will write anew the epoch of thy 
fate on the face of the pale stars — 
thou shalt not serve in vain the Kaster 
of the Flaming Belt. And here. Saga, 
carve thee out, by these golden tools, 
a >7armer cell in this dreary cavern — 
one service to me shall countervail a 
thousand divinations by sieve and 
shears to the gaping rustics." So 
saying, he cast upon the floor a heavy 
purse, which clinked not unmusically 
to the ear of the hag, who loved the. 
consciousness of possessing the mean^ 
to purchase comfofts she disdained. 
" Farewell," said Arbaces, " fail notr- 
outwatch the stars in concocting thy 
beverage — thou shalt lord it over thy 
sisters at the Wallnut-tree,t when 
thou tellest them that thy patron and 
thy friend is Hermes the Egyptian. 
To-morrow night we meet again." 

He stayed not to hear the valedic- 
tion or the thanks of the witch; 



* To see u nymph was to become mad, 
according to classic and popular superstition. 

f The celebrated and immemorial ren- 
dezvous of the witches at Benevento. The 
winged serpent attached to it, long an object 
of idolatry in those parts, was probably con- 
secrated by Egyptian superstitions. 
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Urith a quick Btep he psssed into the 
moonlit air^ and hastened dotm the 
momitain. 

The witchj who followed his steps 
to the threshold, stood long dt the en- 
tnmce of the carem, gazing fixedly 
OB his receding form; and as the 
sad moonlight streamed upon her 
shadowy form and deathlike faee, 
emerging from the dismal roeks, it 
seemed as if one gifled, indeed, by 
sapematural magic had escaped &om 
the dreary Orcns ; and, the foremost 
of its ghostly throng, stood at its 
black portals — ^vainly summoning his 
retnin, or rainly sighing to rejoin 
him. The hag then slowly re-entering 
the caye, groaningly picked up the 
heavy purse, took the lamp from its 
stand, and, passing to the remotest 
depth of her eell, a black and abrupt 
passage, which was not yisible, save 
at a near approach, closed round as 
It was with jutting and sharp crags^ 
yawned before her ; she went several 
yards along this gloomy path, which 
sloped gradually downwards, as if 
towards the bowels of the earthy and^ 
lifting a stone, deposited her treasure 
in a hole beneath^ which, as the lamp 
pierced its secrets^ seemed already to 
Oontain coins of various value, wrong 
from the credulity or gratitude of her 
visitors. 

" I love to look at you," said she^ 
apostrophising the monies ; ** for when 
I see you I feel that I am indeed of 
power. And I am to hare twenty 
years* longer life to increase your 
store ! thou great Hermes !" 

She replaced the stone, and con^ 
tinned her path onward for some 
paces, when she stopped before a deep 
irregular fissure in the earth. Here, 
as lAebent-Hstrange, rumbling, hoarse, 



and distant sounds might be heard, 
while ever md anon, with a loud and 
grating noise which, to use a homely 
but fiiithful simile, seemed to resemble 
the grinding of steel upon wheels, 
Tolumes of streaming and dark smoke 
issued forth^ and rushed spirally along 
the cavern. 

" The Shades tst^ noiser than thc^ 
wont," said the hag, shaking her grey 
locks ; and, looking into the oavity/ 
she beheld, far down, glimpses of & 
long streak of light, intensely but 
darkly red. '* Strange ! " she said^ 
shrinking back ; " it is only within the 
last two days that dull deep light hatib 
been viMble — what can it portend 1 '* 

The fox, who had attended the steps 
of his fell mistress, uttered a dismal 
howl, and ran cowering back to the 
inner care ,* a cold shuddering seised 
the h^ herself at the cry of the ani* 
mal,whieh, causeless as it seemed^ tiie 
superstitions of the time considefed 
deeply ominous. She muttered her 
placatoiy charm, and tottered back 
into her caretn, where, amidst her 
herbs and incantations, she prepared 
to execute the orders of the Egyptian* 

" He called me dotard," said she, as 
the smoke curled from the hisBing* 
cauldron : " when the jaws drop, and 
the grinders fall, and the heart scarce 
beats, it is a pi^ble thing to dote ; 
but when," she added, with a savage 
and exulting grin, *' the young, and 
the beautlftil, and the strong, ar« 
suddenly smitten into idiocy— ah, 
Ihab is terrible ! Bum flame^^Hrim* 
mer herb -^swelter toad -^ I cursed 
him, and he shall be ouned \ " 

On that night, and at the satn^ 
hour which witnessed the dark and 
unholy interview between Arbaceft 
and the Saga, ApGoeides was baptised. 
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"Aim y<m liAte tlie dotittig* tfcen, 
Julift, to Seek th« Witch of Vesuvius 
this erenifig; ifl cottip«fiy, t<w), with 
tiiftt fbfttfhl mail ? " 

"Why, Nydlar' teplied JTulia, 
timidly; "dost thoti really think 
tber« is anything to dr«&d] lliese 
old, hags, irith thcdr ehchafited itnt- 
i^ni, theif tfembling Sieves, and their 
ilkofoti'gathefed herbs, ai^, I imagite, 
bttt crtifby impostors; teho hare learned, 
peAftps, nothing bnt the tery eharm 
fbi" which I apply to thelf skill, and 
which is drawn but ftom the know* 
ledg6 6f the field's herbs and simples. 
Wterdfbre should I dread ?" 

*• Do«t thou not feat thy com- 
j^nion'?'* 

" What, AlOjaces 1 By l)iaii, I ncnrer 
saw lovW" more courteous than that 
same magidah ! And were he not so 
dark, he Would be even handsome/* 

Blind as she was, l^ydia had the 
penetration to perceire that Julia's 
mind was not one that the gallantries 
ctf Arba«es were likely to terrify. She 
therefore dissuaded her no more ; but 
ntirsed, in der excited heart, the wild 
aftd increasing desire to know if sor-^ 
eery had indeed a spell to fascinate 
lOye to love. 

'* Let me go witi thee, noble 
Julia," said she at length; " my pre- 
sence is no protection, bnt I should 
Ifte to be beside thee to the lafet." 

" Thine offer pleases me much," 
replied the daughter of Diomed. *' Yet 
how canst thou contrive it ? we may 
not return until late, they will miss 
thee." 

" lone is indulgent," replied Nydia. 
'* If thou wilt permit me to sleep be- 



neath thy iroof, I will say thrtt thou, 
an early patroness and firiend, hast 
invited me to pass the day with thee, 
and sing' thee my l^hessalian songs; 
her courtesy will t^adlly grant to thee 
so light a boon." 

"Kay, ask for thyself!" said the 
haughty JuIlA. "/ stoop to request 
no favour from the Neapolitan f " 

"Well, be it so. I will take my 
leiive now ; mfcke my request, Which 
I know Will be readily granted, and 
return shortly." 

" Do so ; iind thy bed shall be" pre- 
pared in my own chamber." 

With that l^ydia left the fair 
Pompeian. 

On her Way back to lone *he waa 
met by the chariot of Glaueus, on 
whose fiery and curveting steeds was 
riveted the gaze of the crowded street. 

He kindly stopped for a moment to 
speak to the fiower-girl. 

" Blooming BA thine oWn roses, my 
gentle Nydia ! And how is thy foir 
mistress 1 — ^recovered, I trusty from the 
eflfectfl of the storm 1" 

" I have not seen her this morning,'* 
answered Kydia, "but — ^— ." 

" But What 1 draw back— the horses 
are too near thee." 

" Bnt, think yon lone will per- 
mit me ia pass the day with Julia, 
the daughter of Diomed *^^he Wishes 
it, and Was kind to me when I had 
few friends." 

"The gods bless thy grateful heart! 
I will answer for Tone's permission." 

"Then I may stay over the niglit, 
and return to-m6rrow1" said Nydist, 
shrinking from the praise she so little 
merited. 
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''As thou and &ir Julia please. 
Commend me to her ; — and, hark ye, 
Nydia, when thou hearest her speak, 
note the contrast of her Toice with 
that of the silver-toned lone. — Vale! " 

His spirits entirely recovered from 
the effect of the past night, his locks 
waving in the wind, his joyous and 
elastic heart bounding with every 
spring of his Parthian steeds, a very 
prototype of his country's g^, full 
of youth and of love — Glaucus was 
borne rapidly to his mistress. 

Enjoy while ye may the present-— 
who can read the future 1 

As the evening darkened, Julia, 
reclined within her litter, which was 
capacious enough also to admit her 
blind companion, took her way to the 
rural baths indicated by Arbaces. To 
her natural levity of disposition, her 
enterprise brought less of terror than 
of pleasurable excitement ; above all, 
she glowed at the thought of her 
coming triumph over the hated 
Neapolitan. 

A small but gay group was collected 
round the door of the villa, as her 
litter passed by it to the private en- 
trance of the baths appropriated to 
the women. 

" Methinks, by this dim light," said 
one of the bystanders, ''I recognise 
the slaves of Diomed." 

" True, Clodius," said Sallust : " it 
is probably the litter of his daughter 
Julia. She is rich, my friend; why 
dost thou not proffer thy suit to her V 

'* Why, I had once hoped that Glau- 
cus would have married her. She 
does not disguise her attachment; 
and then, as he gambles freely and with 
ill success — " 

''The sesterces would have passed 
to thee, wise Olodius. A wife is a 
good thing — ^when it belongs to ano- 
ther man ! '' 

" But," continued Clodins, "as Glau- 
cus is, I understand, to wed the Nea- 
politan, I think I must even try my 
chance with the rejected maid. After 



all, the lamp of Hymen will be gilt, 
and the vessel will reconcile one to the 
odour of the flame. I shall only pro- 
test, my Sallust, against Diomed's 
making thee trustee to his daughter's 
fortune." * 

"Ha! ha! let us within, my co- 
missator; the wine and the garlands 
wait us." 

Dismissing her slaves to that part 
of the house set apart for 'their 
entertainment, Julia entered the baths 
with Nydia, and declining the offers 
of the attendants, passed by a private 
doOr into the garden behind. 

" She comes by appointment, be 
sure," said one of the slaves. 

"What is that to theel" said a 
superintendent sourly; " she pays for 
the baths and does not waste the 
saffron. Such appointments are the 
best part of the trade. Hark! do 
you not hear the widow Fulvia clap- 
ping her hands ? Run, fool — run ! " 

Julia and Nydia, avoiding the 
more public part of the garden, 
arrived at the place specified by the 
Egyptian. In a small circular plot 
of grass the stars gleamed upon the 
statue of Silenus: — ^the merry god 
reclined upon a fragment of rock — 
the lynx of Bacchus at his feet — and 
over his mouth he held, with extended 
arm, a bunch of grapes, which he 
seemingly laughed to welcome ere he 
devoured. 

" I see not the magician," said Julia, 
looking round; when, as she spoke^ 
the Egyptian slowly emerged from 
the neighbouring foliage, and the 
light fell palely over his sweeping 
robes. 

"Salve, sweet maiden! — ^But ha! 
whom hast thou here? we must have 
no companions ! " 

* It was an ancient Soman law, that no 
one should make a woman his heir. This 
law was evaded by the parent's assigning his 
fortune to a friend in trust for his daughter, 
hut the trustee might keep it if he liked. 
The law had, however, fallen into disuse 
before the date of this story. 
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"It is but the blind flower-girl, 
wise magician/' replied Julia : " her- 
self a Thessalian." 

" Oh I Nydia ! " said the Egyptian ; 
" I know her well." 

Kydia drew back and shuddered. 
9 *' Thou hast been at my house, 
methinks !" said he, approaching his 
voice to Nydia's ear ; '* thou knowest 
the oath !~~Silence and secrecy, now 
as then, or beware ! " 

" Yet," he added, musingly to him- 
self, ''why confide more than is 
necessary, even in the blind — Julia, 
canst thou trust thyself alone with 
mel Believe me, the magician is 
less formidable than he seems." 

As he spoke, he gently drew Julia 
aside. 

« The witch loves not many visitors 
at once," said he ; " leave Nydia here 
till your return; she can be of no 
assistance to us ; and, for protection 
— your own beauty suffices — your 
own beauty and your own rank ; yes, 
Julia, I know thy name and birth. 
Come trust thyself with me, fair rival 
of the youngest of the Naiads ! " 

The vain Julia was not, as we have 
seen, easily affrighted ; she was moved 
by the flattery of Arbaces, and she 
readily consented to suffer Kydia to 
await her return ; nor did Nydia press 
her presence. At the sound of the 
Egyptian's voice, all her terror of 
him returned : she felt a sentiment 
of pleasure at learning she was not to 
travel in his companionship. 

She returned to the Bath-house, 
and in one of the private chambers 
waited their return. Many and bitter 
were the thoughts of this wild girl as 
she sat there in her eternal darkness. 
She thought of her own desolate &te, 
far from her native land, faa from the 
bland cares that once afisnaged the 
April sorrows of childhood; — de- 
prived of the light olT day, with none 
but strangers to guide her steps, 
accursed by the one soft feeling of her 
heart, loving and without hope, save 



the dim and unholy ray which shot 
across her mind, as her Thessalian 
fancies questioned of the force of spells 
and the gifts of magic ! 

Kature had sown in the heart of 
this poor girl the seeds of virtue never 
destined to ripen. The lessons of 
adversity are not always salutary — 
sometimes they soften and amend> 
but as often they indurate and per- 
vert. If we consider ourselves more 
harshly treated by &te than those 
around us, and do not acknowledge 
in our own deeds the justice of 
the severity, we become too apt to 
deem the world our enemy, to case 
ourselves in defiance, to wrestle 
against our softer self, and to indulge 
the darker passions which are so 
easily fermented by the sense of 
injustice. Sold early into slavery, 
sentenced to a sordid task-master, 
exchanging her situation, only yet 
more to embitter her lot — ^the kindlier 
feelings, naturally profuse in the 
breast of Nydia, were nipped and 
blighted. Her sense of right and 
wrong was confused by a passion to 
which she had so madly surrendered 
herself; and the same intense and 
tragic emotions which we read of in 
the women of the classic age — a 
Myrrha, a Medea — and which hurried 
and swept away the whole soul when 
once delivered to love — ^ruled, and 
rioted in, her breast. 

Time passed: a light step entered 
the chamber where Nydia yet in- 
dulged her gloomy meditations. 

"Oh, thanked be the immortal 
gods ! " said Julia. '' I have returned, 
I have left that terrible cavern! 
Come, Nydia I let us away forth- 
with ! " 

It was not till they were seated in 
the litter that Julia again spoke. 

"Ohl" said she, tremblingly, 
"such a scene! such fearful incanta- 
tions ! and the dead face of the hag ! 
—But, let us talk not of it I have 
obtained the potion — she pledges its 
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efibct. My rival «bft)l be sudd^/ 
lAdifferent to his ey^, md J, 1 9I0JM, 
the idol of aUaeva I " 

"Qlaucus !" ezclaiiDed Kydift. 

" Ay ( I told tliM, girl, %i fifst^ that 
H wai not tho At)i9ii|Mi wlkom I 
lovtd : but I see. nov that I may 
traat thM wboUy — it iff ibe b«ftatifol 
Greek ! " 

What then were Kydia'a <iDietioafl ! 
she had conmived, aho bad asaisted^ 1b 
tearing Glauona from lone ; but c«kly 
to transfer, by aU the power of magie, 
his affecUona yet laore hopeltasly to 
another. Her heart awelled aln^oat 
to auffocation — she gaapod for breath 
•^in the darknesa of the vehicle, Julia 
did Eot perceive the agitation of her 
companion; she went on rapidly 
dilating on the promised effect of her 
aequiaition, and op her approaching 
triumph over looa, every now and 
then abruptly digressing to the horror 
of the scene she had quitted-^tbe 
unmoved mien of Arbaces, and hJ3 
authority over the dreadfiil Baga. 

Keanwhilo Nydia recov.ered her 
aelf-poaaession ; a thought flashed 
across her : she slept in the chamber 
of Jttlia-Hihe might possess herself of 
the potion. 

They arrived at the house <^ Dtomed, 
and descended to Julia's ^artme&t, 
where the night's repast awaited 
them. 

'' Drink, Nydia, then must be cold; 
the air was chUl to-night : as for me, 
my veins are yet ioe^" 

And Julia unhesitatiAgly quaffed 
de^ dmughte of the spiked wine. 

" Thou hast the potion/' said "Sj^ 
dia ; *^ let me' hold It in my hands. 
How smaU the phial is! of what 
colour is the draught?" 
. ** Clear as crystal," reified Julia, as 
she jetook the philtiFe ; " thou eouldat 
not tell it from this water. The 
witch assures me it is taateless. Small 
though the phial, it eullces for a 
life's fidelity : it is to be poured into 
any liquid; and GUucua wUl only 



know what he has quaffed i^ the 
effiv^** 

" Exactly like this water in appmr- 
AOoer' 

''Yes, sparkling aiid egloutleis as 
this. How bright it seems } it ia as 
the very esaenee of moonlit dews. 
Bright thing! how thou ahineot en 
my hopes through thy crystal vaae I " 

<<And how id H sealed)" 

'' But by one little stopper — I with- 
drihw it now-<-«the djwight giv^ no 
odour. Strange, that th&t which 
speaks to neither sense should ti»is 
eommandaUl" 

*f Is the effeet instantaneous 1" 

'' Usually ^-hut sometimes tt re- 
mains dormant for a few hoin:n." 

" Oh, how sweet is this perfuBSe ! " 
said Nydia* suddenlyi as she took up 
a unaU bottle on the table, and bent 
over its fragiiant eonteAts, 

" Thinkeat thou so ? the bottle is 
set with gems of some value. Thou 
wouldst] not have the brae^t yeater- 
mornT^wilt thou take the bottle 1" 

'' It ought to be sueh perfnmea as 
these that should remind one who 
cannot see of the g^ierous Julia. If 
the bottle be not too costly -' — ^" 

''Oh! I have a thousand eostUer 
ones ; take it, child { " 

Nydia bowed h^ gratitude, and 
placed the bottle in her vest. 

'^ And the draught would be eqnaUy 
efficacious, whoever administers iti" 

" If the most hideoos hag beneath 
the sun bestowed it, smk is its Assorted 
virtue that Glaueus would despot her 
beautiful, and none but herl" 

Julia, warmed by wine, and the 
reaction of her spirits, was now all 
animation and delight; she laughed 
loud, and talked on a hundred matteis . 
^—nor was it till the night had ad- 
vanced far towards morning that she 
summoned her slaves and undressed. 

When they were dismissed, she 
said to Nydia,-^ 

" I will not suffer this holy draught 
to quit my presence till the hour 
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comes for its uses. Lie under my 
pillow, bright spirit, and give me 
happy dreams 1" 

So saying, she placed the potion 
under her pillow. Nydia's heart beat 
Tiolently. 

''Why dost thou drink that un- 
mixed water, Nydial Take the wine 
by its side." 

" I am fevered," replied the blind 
girl, " and the water cools me. I will 
place this bottle by my bed-side, it 
refreshes in these summer nights, 
when the dews of sleep fall not on our 
lips. Fair Julia, I must leave thee 
very early — so lone bids — perhaps 
before thou art awake : accept, there- 
fore, now my congratulations." 

« Thanks : when next we meet you 
may find Glaucus at my feet." 

They had retired to their couches, 
and Julia, worn out by the excite- 
ment of the day, soon slept. But 
anxious and burning thoughts rolled 
over the mind of the wakeful Thessa- 
lian. She listened to the calm breath- 
ing of Julia ; and her ear, accustomed 
to the finest distinctions of sound, 
speedily assured her of the deep 
slumber of her companion. 

" Now befriend me, Venus ! " said 
she softly. 

She rose gently, and poured the 
perfume from the gift of Julia upon 
the marble floor — ^she rinsed it several 
times carefully with the water that 
was beside her, and then easily finding 



the bed of Julia (for night to her waa 
as day), she pressed her trembling 
hand under the pillow and seized the 
potion. Julia stirred not, her breath 
regularly &nned the burning cheek 
of the blind girl. Nydia, then, open« 
ing the phial, poured its contents into 
the bottle, which easily contained 
them; and then refilling the former 
reservoir of the potion with that lim- 
pid water which Julia had assured 
her it so resembled, she once more 
placed the phial in its former place. 
She then stole again to her couch, 
and waited — ^with what thoughts!^ 
the dawning day. 

The sun had risen — Julia slept still 
— Nydia noiselessly dressed herself, 
placed her treasure carefully in her 
vest, took up her staff, and hastened 
to quit the house. 

The porter, . Medon, saluted her 
kindly as she descended the steps 
that led to the street : she heard hinx 
not ; her mind was confused and lost 
in the whirl of tumultuous thoughts, 
each thought a passion. She felt the 
pure morning air upon her cheek, but 
it cooled not her scorching veins. 

*' Glaucus," she murmured, ** all the 
love-charms of the wildest magic could 
not make thee love me as I love thee, 
lone I — ah, away hesitation! away 
remorse ! Glaucus, my fate is in thy 
smile; and thine! hope! joy! 
transport !—^^ &te is in tiiese 
hands ! " 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 



*' Philtra nocent animis, yimque furoris habent."— Orio. 

Philtres are baneful to the reasoning mind, 
And have the strength of madness. 
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Whoktjeb regafdfl tlie early liistory 
of Christutnity, will perceiye hovr 
nectary to its triumph was tb^t 
fierce spirit of zeal, which, fearing no 
^Qgor, accepting no compromise, 
inspired its champions and sustained 
its martyrs. In a dominant church 
(he gsniui of intolerance betrays its 
caQde ; — in a weak and a persecuted 
churcl), the same genius mainly £2^^- 
portt. It was necessary to scorn, to 
loathe, to abhnr the creeds of other 
men, in. order to conquer the tempta- 
tions which they presented — it was 
necessary rigidly to believe not only 
that the Gospel was the true faith, but 
the 9ole true £aith that sayed, in order 
to njarye the disciple to the austerity 
of its dx)ctrine, and to encourage him 
to the sacred and peribus chivalry of 
converting the l^olytheist and the 
Heathen. l!he sectarian sternness 
which confined virtue and heaven to 
a choien few, which saw demons in 
otliei: gods, and the penalties of hell 
in another religion^made the believer 
naturally anxious to convert all to 
whom he felt the ties of human affec- 
tion ; and the cirele thus trac^ by 



benevolence to man was yet more 
widened by a desire for the glory of 
God. It was for the honour of !the 
Christian faith that the Christian 
boldly forced his tenets upon the 
scepticism nf somte, the repugnance of 
others, the sage contempt of the 
philosopher, the pious shudder of the 
people ; — hisvery intolerance supplied 
him with his fittest instruments of 
success; and the soft Heathen began 
at last to imagine there must indeed 
be something holy in a zeal wholly 
foreign to his experience, whicn 
stopped at no obstacle, dr^ed no 
danger, and even at the torture, or on 
the ficafifold, referred a dispute fax 
other than the calm differences of 
speculative philosophy to the tribunal 
of an Eternal Judge. It was thus 
that the same fervour which made 
the Churchman of the middle age 
a bigot without vi^f^j, made the 
Christian of the early fUys a hero 
without fear. 

Of these more ^ery, daring, and 
earnest natures, not the least ardent 
was OUnthns. ^o sooner had Aps^ 
cides been T^eceived by the rites of 
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baptism into the bosom of the church, 
than the Nazarene hastened to make 
him conscious of the impossibility to 
retain the office and robes of priest- 
hood. He could not, it was evident, 
profess to worship Qod, and continue 
even outwardly to honour the idola- 
trous altars of the Fiend. 

Nor was this all, the sangulDO and 
impetuous mind of Ollnthus beheld in 
the power of Apflscides the means of 
divulging to the deluded people the 
juggling mysteries of the oracular Isis. 
He thought Heaven had sent this 
instrument of his design in order to 
disabuse the eyes of the crowd, and 
prepare the way, perchance, for the 
conversion of a whole city. He did 
Hot hesitate then to appeal to all the 
new-kindled enthusiasm of Apaecides, 
to arouse his courage, and to stimu- 
late his zeal. They met, according to 
previous agreement, the evening after 
the baptism of Apsecides, in the grove 
of Cybele, which we have before 
described. 

" At the next solemn consultation 
of the oracle," said Ollnthus, as he 
proceeded in the warmth of his 
address, ''advance yourself to the 
railing, proclaim aloud to the people 
the deception they endure, invite 
them to enter, to be themselves the 
witness of the gross but artful 
mechanism of imposture thou hast 
described to me. Fear not — the 
Lord, who protected Daniel, shall 
protect thee ; we, the community of 
Christians, will be amongst the crowd ; 
toe will urge on the shrinking : and in 
the first flush of the popular indigna- 
tion and shame, I, myself, upon those 
very altars, will plant the pabn-branch 
typical of the Gospel — ^and to my 
tongue shall descend the rushing 
Spirit of the Uving God." 

Heated and excited as he was, this 
suggestion was not unpleasing to 
Apaecides. He was rejoiced at so early 
an opportunity of distinguishing his 



faith in his new sect, and to his holler 
feelings were added those of a vindic- 
tive loathing at the imposition he had 
himself suffered, and a desire to 
avenge it In that sanguine and 
elastic overbound of obstacles (the 
rashness necessary to all who under- 
take venturous and loftly actions), 
neither Ollnthus nor the proselyte 
perceived the impediments to the 
success of their scheme, which might 
be found in the reverent superstition 
of the people themselves, who would 
probably be loth, before the sacred 
altars of the great Egyptian goddess, 
to believe even the testimony of her 
priest against her power. 

Apsecides then assented to this 
proposal with a readiness which 
delighted Ollnthus. They parted with 
the understanding that Ollnthus 
should confer with the more important 
of his Christian brethren on his great 
enterprise, should receive their advice 
and the assurances of their support 
on the eventful day. It so chanced 
that one of the festivals of Isis was to 
be held on the second day after this 
conference. The festival proflTered a 
ready occasion for the design. They 
appointed to meet once more on the 
next evening at the same spot ; and 
in that meeting were finally to be 
settled the order and details of the 
disclosure for the following day. 

It happened that the latter part of 
this conference had been held near 
the sacellum, or small chapel, which I 
have described in the early part of 
this work; and so soon as the forms of 
the Christian and the priest had dis- 
appeared from the grove, a dark and 
ungainly figure Emerged from behind 
the chapel. 

" I have tracked you with some 
effect, my brother flamen," solilo- 
quised the eavesdropper; "you, the 
priest of Isis, have not for mere idle 
discussion conferred with this gloomy 
Christian. Alas! that I could not 
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hear all your precious plot : enough ! 
I find, at least, that jou meditate 
revealing the sacred mysteries, and 
that to-morrow you meet again at this 
place to plan the how and the when. 
If ay Osiris sharpen my ears then, to 
detect the whole of your unheard-of 
audacity ! When I have learned 



more, I must confer at once with 
Arbaces. We will frustrate you, my 
friends, deep as you think yourselves. 
At present, my breast is a locked 
treasury of your secret." 

Thus muttering, Calenus, for it was 
he, wrapped his robe round him, and 
strode thoughtfully homeward. 
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A CLASSIC tLOS'i, COOK, At(T> EITCf&EN. — A^MCtttS SSSKfi lOHH^.— !fK£ll£ 

CONVfiRSAflOK. 



It wajB then the day for Diomed's 
banquet to the most select of his 
friends. The graceful Glaucus, the 
beautiful lone, the official Pansa, the 
high-bom Clodius, the immortal Ful- 
vius, the exquisite Lepidus, the 
epicurean Sallust, were not the only 
honourers of his festival. He ex- 
pected, also, an invalid senator from 
Bome (a man of considerable repute 
and &,vour at court), and a great 
warrior from Herculaneum, who had 
fought with Titus against the Jews, 
and having enriched himself prodi- 
giously in the wars, was always told by 
hja friends that his country was 
eternally indebted to his disinterested 
exertions! The party, however, ex- 
tended to a yet greater number : for 
although, critically speaking, it was, 
at one time, thought inelegant among 
the Romans to entertain less than 
three or more than nine at their 
banquets, yet this rule was easily 
disregarded by the ostentatious. And 
we are told, indeed, in history, that 
one of the most splendid of these 
entertainers usually feasted a select 
party of three hundred. Diomed, 
however, more modest, contented 
himself with doubling the number of 
the Muses. His party consisted of 
eighteen, no unfashionable number in 
the present day. 

It was tlie morning of Diomed's 
banquet; and Diomed himself, though 
he greatly affected the gentleman and 
the scholar, retained enough of his 
mercantile experience to know that a 
master's eye makes a ready servant. 
Accordingly, with his tunic un- 
girdled on his portly stomach, his 
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easy slippers on his feet, a small wand . 
in his hand, wherewith he no 
directed the gaze, and now corrected 
the back, of some duller menial, he 
went from chamber to chamber of his 
costly villa. 

He did not disdain even a visit to 
that sacred apartment in which the 
priests of the festival prepare their 
offerings. On entering the kitchen, 
his ears were agreeably stunned by 
the noise of dishes and pans, of oaths 
and commands. Small as ijiis indis- 
pensable chamber seems to have been 
in all the houses of Pompeii, it was, 
nevertheless, usually fitted up with 
all that amazing variety of stoves and 
shapes, stewpans and saucepans, cut- 
ters and moulds, without which a cook 
of spirit, no matter whether he be an 
ancient or a modern, declares it 
utterly impossible that he can give 
you any thing to eat. And as fuel 
was then, as now, dear and scarce in 
those regions, great seems to have 
been the dexterity exercised in pre- 
paring as many things as possible 
with as little fire. An admirable 
contrivance of this nature may be still 
seen in the Neapolitan Museum, viz., 
a portable kitchen, about the size of 
a folio volume, containing stoves for 
four dishes, and an apparatus for 
heating water or other beverages. 

Across the small kitchen flitted 
many forms which the quick eye of 
the master did not recognise. 

" Oh ! oh ! " grumbled he to him- 
self, ' " that cursed Congrio hath 
invited a whole legion of cooks to 
assist him. They won't serve for 
nothing, and this is another item in 
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tlid total of xfiy 4a/s expenseE». By 
Baechns I thrioe \ueky shall I be if 
the Blares do not help theniBelves to 
fMmie of the drinking r^isels : ready, 
alas, are their hands, oapaeions are 
their tonics. Me miaeruTH ! " 
. The cooks, however, worked on, 
seemingly heedless of the apparition 
of Blomed. 

" Ho, BocHo, your ^g*pan ! What, 
18 this the lffi*gest? it only holds 
diirty-three eggs : in the houses 1 
usually serve, the smallest egg-pan 
holds My, if need be ! " 

" The nnconscionable rogtie ! " 
tliought DioBied \ ** he talks of eggs 
as if they were a sesterce a hundred ! " 

" By Mercury ! ** 6ried a pert little 
calinaiy disciple, scarce in his novi- 
tiate; "whoever saw such antique 
sweetmeat shapes aei these? — ^it is 
impossible to do credit to one's art 
with such rtide materials. Why, 
SalluBt's commonest sweetmeat shape 
represents the whole siege of Troy; 
Hector and Paris, and Helen-—- 
with little Astyanaz and the Wooden 
Horse into the bargain ! " 

" gHloice, fool ! " said Oongrio, the 
eook of the house, who seemed to 
leave the chief part of the battle to 
his allies. '* My master, Diomed, Is 
not one of those expensive good-for^ 
noughts, who must have the last 
fliahion, cost what it will I " 

**Thou liest, base slave!" cried 
Diomed, in a great passion,—^" and 
thou costest me already enough to 
hftve ruined LucuUus himself! Come 
out of thy den, I want to talk to thee." 

The slave, with a sly wink at his 
<K>nfederates, obeyed the command. 

•'Man of three letters,"* said 
Diomed, with his &ed of solemn 
angefj " how didst thou dare to invite 
all tho«e rascals into my house? — I 
see thief written in every line of their 
fjAces." 



* Tho common witty objtirgatioii, from 
thefrlllMral word «' for" (thief). 



" Tet I assure you, master, that 
they are men of most respectable 
character — ^the best cooks of the place; 
it is a great favour to get them. But 
for 171^ sake 
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"Thy sake, unhappy Oongrio! 
interrupted Diomed; "and by what 
purloined monies of mine, by What 
reserved filchings from marketing, by 
what goodly meats converted into 
grease, and sold in the suburbs, by 
what false charges for bronzes marred, 
and earthenware broken— hast thou 
been enabled to make them serve thee 
for thy sake 1 " 

" Nay, master, do hot impeach my 
honesty! May the gods desert me 
if-—" 

"Swear not!" again interrupted 
the choleric Diomed, "for then the 
gods will smite thee for a pequrer, and 
I shall lose my cook on the eve of din- 
ner. But, enough of this at present : 
keep a sharp eye on thy ill-favoured 
assistants, and tell me no tales to- 
morrow of vases broken, and cups 
miraeulously vanished, or thy whole 
back shall be one pain. And hark 
thee ! thou knowest thou hast made 
me pay for those Phry^an attagena * 
enough, by Hercules, to have feasted 
a sober man for a year together-^see 
that they be not one iota over-roasted. 
The last time, Congrio, that I gave 
a banquet to my friends, when thy 
vanity did so boldly undertake the 
becoming appearance of a Melian 
crane— thou knowest it came up like 
a stone from iStna^-'-as if all the fires 
of Phlegethon had been scorching 
out its juices* Be modest this time, 
Congrio — Wary and modest. Modesty 
is the nurse of great actions,' and in 
all other things, as in this, if thou 
wilt not spare thy master*s purse, at 
least consult thy master's glory." 

* The attaireti of Phrygia or loiila (the Wrd 
thus anglicised in the plurtil) vraa held la- 
peculiar esteem by the Romafla : «* Attagsn 
carniB mavisBime.*'— (i^tAen., lib. fx., oflp. 8, 
9. ) It was a little bigger than a partild^ 
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" There ehall not be such a coena 
seen at Pompeii since the dajs of 
Hercules." 

" Softly, softly— thy cursed boast- 
ing again ! But, I say, Congrio— -yon 
?i^unu7iculu8— yon pigmy assailant 
of my cranes — ^yon pert-tongued neo- 
phyte of the kitchen, was there aught 
but insolence on his tongue when he 
maligned the comeliness of my sweet- 
meat shapes ? I would not be out of 
the fashion, Congrio." 

" It is but the custom of us cooks/' 
replied Congrio, gravely, to " under- 
value our tools, in order to increase 
the effect of our art. The sweetmeat 
shape is a fair shape, and a lovely; 
but I would recommend my master, 
at the first occasion, to purchase some 

new ones of a " 

_ " That will suffice,** exclaimed Dio- 
med, who seemed resolved never to 
allow his slave to finish his sentences. 
" Now, resume thy charge— shine — 
eclipse thyself. Let men envy Diomed 
his cook — ^let the slaves of Pompeii 
style thee Congrio the great! Go — 
yet stay — thou hast not spent all the 
monies I gave thee for the marketing?" 

"'AllV — alast the nightingales' 
tongues and the Boman tomoLCiila,'^ 
and the oysters from Britain, and 
sundry other things, too numerous 
now to recite, are yet left unpaid for. 
But what matter? every one trusts 
the ArcMmagirvs'^ of Diomed the 
wealthy!" 

" Oh, unconscionable prodigal ! — 
what waste ! — ^what profusion ! — I am 
ruined ! But go, hasten — inspect ! — 
taste ! — ^perform 1 — surpass thyself ! 
Let the Boman senator not despise 
the poor Pompeian. Away, slave — 
and remember, the Phrygian attagens.'* 

The chief disappeared within his 
natural domain, and Diomed rolled 

« « .-_ candidnli diylna tomacnla Porci." 
— -JuTSNAL, X. 1. 3SA. A rich and delicate 
q)ecie8 of sauaagc. 

t Archimagirua was the lofty title of the 
chief oook. 



back his portly presence to the more 
courtly chambers. All was to his 
liking — the flowers were fresh, the 
fountains played briskly, the mosaic 
pavements were smooth as mirrors. 

" Where is my daughter Julia?" he 
asked. 

*' At the bath.'* 

''Ah! that reminds me! — time 
wanes ! — and I must bathe also." 

Our story returns to Apsecides. On 
awaking that day from the broken and 
feverish sleep which had followed bis 
adoption of a futh so strikingly and 
sternly at variance with that in which 
his youth had been nurtured, the 
young priest could scarcely imagine 
that he was not yet in a dream ; he 
had crossed the fatal river — the past 
was henceforth to have no sympathy 
with the future ; the two worlds were 
distinct and separate, — that which 
had been, from that which was to be. 
To what a bold and adventurous en- 
terprise he had pledged his life ! — to 
unveil the mysteries in which he had 
participated — ^to desecrate the altars 
he had served — to denounce the god- 
dess whose ministering robe he wore ! 
Slowly he became sensible of the 
hatred and the horror he should pro- 
voke amongst the pious, even if suc- 
cessful ; if frustrated in his daring 
attempt, what penalties might he not 
incur for an offence hitherto unheard 
of— for which no specific law, derived 
from experience, was prepared; and 
which, for that very reason, prece- 
dents, dragged firom the sharpest ar- 
mory of obsolete and inapplicable 
legislation, would probably be distorted 
to meet ! His friends, — the sister of 
his youth,— could he expect justice, 
though he might receive compassion, 
from them? This brave and heroic 
act would by their heathen eyes be 
regarded, perhaps, as a heinous apos- 
tasy — at the best, as a pitiable madness. 

He dared, he renounced, every thing 
in this world, in the hope of securing 
that eternity in the next, which had 
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80 suddenly been revealed to him. 
While these thoughts on the one hand 
invaded his breast, on the other hand 
his pride, his coarage, and his virtue, 
mingled with reminiscences of revenge 
for deceit, of indignant disgust at 
fraud, conspired to raise and to sup- 
port him. 

The conflict was sharp and keen; 
but his new feelings triumphed over 
his old: and a mighty argument in 
&vour of wrestling with the sanctities 
of old opinions and hereditary forms 
might be found in the conquest over 
both, achieved by that humble priest. 
Had the early Christians been more 
controlled by ** the solemn plausibili- 
ties of custom" — ^less of democrats in 
the pure and lofty acceptation of that 
perverted word, — Christianity would 
have perished in its cradle ! 

As each priest in succession slept 
several nights together in the cham- 
bers of the temple, the term imposed 
on Apeecides was not yet completed ; 
and when he had risen from his couch, 
attired himself; as usual, in his robes, 
and left his narrow chamber, he found 
himself before the altars of the temple. 

In the exhaustion of his late emotions 
he had slept far into the morning, and 
the vertical sun already poured its 
fervid beams over the sacred place. 

"Salve, Apsecides!" said a voice, 
whose natural asperity was smoothed 
by long artifice into an almost dis- 
pleasing softness of tone. " Thou art 
late abroad ; has the goddess revealed 
herself to thee in visions V 

'* Could she reveal her true self to 
the people, Calenus, how incenseless 
would be these altars !" 

"That," replied Calenus, "may pos- 
sibly be true ; but the deity is wise 
enough to hold commune with none 
but priests." 

" A time may come when she will 
be unveiled without her own acquies- 
cence." 

" It is not likely : she has triumphed 
for countless ages. And that which ! 

No. 122. 



has so long stood the test of time 
rarely succumbs to the lust of novelty. 
But hark ye, young brother! these 
sayings are indiscreet" 

" It is not for thee to silence^them," 
replied Apaecides, haughtily. 

" So hot ! — ^yet I will not quarrel 
with thee. Why, my Apsecides, has 
not the Egyptian convinced thee of 
the necessity of our dwelling together 
in unity] Has he not convinced thee 
of the wisdom of deluding the people 
and enjoying ourselves ? If not, oh f 
brother, he is not that great magician 
he is esteemed." 

" Thou, then, hast shared his les- 
sons?" said Apaecides, with a hollow 
smile. 

" Ay ! but I stood less in need of 
them than thou. Nature had already 
gifted me with the love of pleasure, 
and the desire of gain and power. 
Long is the way that leads the volup- 
tuary to the severities of life ; but it 
is only one step from pleasant sin to 
sheltering hypocrisy. Beware the 
vengeance of the goddess, if the short- 
ness of that step be disclosed !" 

" Beware, thou, the hour when the 
tomb shall be rent and the rotten- 
ness exposed," returned Apsecidee, 
solemnly. "Vale!" 

With these words he left the flamen 
to his meditations. When he got a 
few paces from the temple, he turned 
to look back. Calenus had already 
disappeared in the entry room of the 
priests, for it now approached the hour 
of that repast which, called ^an^tum 
by the ancients, answers in point of 
date to the breakfast of the modems. 
The white and graceful fane gleamed 
brightly in the sun. Upon the altars 
before it rose the incense and bloomed 
the garlands. The priest gazed long 
and wistfully upon the scene — it was 
the last time that it was ever beheld 
by him! 

He then turned and pursued his 
way slowly towards the house of lone ; 
for before, possibly, the last tie thai 

N 12 
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udted tbem vm cat im twun— -before 
the nnoertain peril of the next day 
was incurred, lie wag anxious to see 
his last surriTing relaUre, his fondest^ 
as his earliest friend. 

He arrived at her honse, and found 
her in the garden with Nydia. 
: . *' This is kind, ApsMsides," said lone, 
joyfully; "and how eagerly have I 
wished to see thee 1 — what thanks do 
I not owe thee ! How churliBh hast 
thou been to answer none of my let- 
terfr^to abstain from coming hither 
to receiye the expressions of my grati- 
tude! Oh, thou hast assisted to 
preserre thy sister from dishonour! 
What, what can she say to thank 
thee, now thou art come at last?" 

^ My sweet lone, thou owest me no 
gratitude, for thy cause was mine. Let 
OS avoid that subject, let us recur not 
to that impious man—how hateful to 
both of us ! I may have a speedy 
opportunity to teach the world the 
nature of his pret^ded wisdom and 
hypocritical severity. But let us sit 
down, my sister; I am wearied with 
the heat of the sun; let us sit in 
yonder shade, and, for a litUe while 
longer, be to each other what we have 
been." 

Beneath a wide plane-tree, with the 
4ustus and the arbutus clustering 
round them, the living fountain before, 
the greensward beneath their feet; 
the gaj cicada^ once so dear to Athens, 
xising merrily ever and anon amidst 
the grass ; the butterfly, beautiful em- 
blem of the soul, dedici^ to Psyche, 
and which has continued to furnish 
illustrations to the Christian bard, 
rich in the glowing colours caught 
from Sicilian skiea,* hovering above 
the sunny flowers^ itself like a winged 
flower— in this spot, and this scene, 
the brother and the sister sat together 
for the last time on earth. You may 
tread now on the same place ; but the 



* Jm Sloilj aie fraud* perlwpt, the most 
beaatlfal varieties of the trntterily. 



garden is no more, the celumna are 
shattered, the fountain hath ceased to 
play. I^t the traveller search amongst 
the ruins of Pompeii for the house of 
lone. Its remains are yet visible; 
but I will not betray them to the gaze 
of commonplace tourists. He who is 
more sensitive than the herd will 
discover them easily : when he has 
done BO, let him keep the secret. 

They sat down, and Kydia, glad to 
be alone, retired to the further end of 
the garden. 

"lone, my sister," said the young 
convert, " place your hand upon my 
brow; let me feel your cool tondbL 
Speak to me, too, for your gentle 
voice is like a breeze that hath fresh- 
ness as well as music Speak to m^ 
but forbeoar to bless me/ Utter not 
one word of those forms of speech 
whk^ our childhood was taught to 
consider sacred 1" 

" Alas ! and what th^oi shall I say 1 
Our language of affection is so woven 
with that of worship, that the words 
grow chilled and trite if I banish from 
them allusion to our gods." 

" Our Gods!" murmured Apseci- 
des, with a shudder : thon slightest 
my request already." 

" Shall I speak then to thee only of 
laisl" 

''The Svil Spirit! Ko, rather be 
dumb for ever, unless at least thou 
canst — but away, away this talk I 
Kot now will we dispute and cavil; 
not now will we judge harshly of each 
other. Thou, regarding me as an 
apostate ! and I all sorrow and shame 
for thee as an idolater. TSo, my sister, 
let us avoid such topics and such 
thoughts. In thy sweet presenee a 
calm foils over my spirit. For a 
little while I forget. As I thus lay 
my temples on thy bosom, as I thus 
feel thy gentle arm embrace met, I 
think that we are children once more, 
and that the heaven smiles equally 
upon both. For oh! if hereafter I 
eecs^, no matter what peril ; and it 
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l>e pennitted me to address thee on 
<me sacred and awful subject; should 
I find thine ear closed and thy heart 
hardened, what hope for myself could 
countervail the despair for thee? In 
thee^ my sister^ I behold a likeness 
made beautiful^ made noble, of myself. 
Shall the mirror live for ever, and the 
form itself be brok^i as the potter's 
'Clay ? Ah, no— no — thou wilt listen 
to m« yet 1 Dost thou remember how 
ve went into the fields by BaisB, hand 
in hand together, to pluck the flowers 
<rf spring? Even so, hand in hand, 
«hidl wo entei the Eternal Garden, 
And crown ourselves wiAhimi^^risluible 
asphodel ! " 

Wondering andbewildered by words 
«he could not comprehend, but excsted 
ey^i to tears by the plaintiveness of 
their tone, lone listened* to these out- 
pourings of a full and oppressed heart. 
In truthj Apsscides himself waa soft- 
«ned much b^ond his ordinary mood, 
whieh to outward seeming was usually 
either sullen or impetuous. For the 
noblest desires are. of a jealoiu nature 
— ^they engross, they absorb the soul, 
and of ten^leave the splenetic humours 
stagnant and unheeded at the surface. 
Unheeding the petty things abound 
OS, we are deemed morose: — impa- 
tient at earthly interruption to the 
^viner dreams>.we are thought irri- 
table and churlish. For as there 
is no chimera vainer than the hope 
that one human heart shall find sym- 
pathy in another, so none ever inter- 
pret us with justice; and none, no, not 
<mi nearest and our dearest ties, forbear 
with us in mercy ! When we are dead 
and repentance comes too late, both 
friend and foe may wondev to think 
how little there was in us to forgive I 

''I will talk to thee then of our 
early years," said lone. " Shall yon 
blind girl sing to thee of the days of 
childhood? Her voice is sweet and 
musical, and she hath a song on that 
theme which contains none of those 
allusions it pains thee to hear." 



" Dost thou remember the words, 
my sister ? " asked Apaecides. 

" Methinks yes ; for the tune, which 
is simple, fixed them on my memory," 

''Sing to me then thyselt My 
ear is not in unison with unfamiliar 
voices ; and thine, lone, full of house- 
hold associations, has ever been to me 
more sweet than all the hireling nue- 
lodies of Lycia or of Crete. Sing to 
me!" 

lone beckoned to a slave that stood 
in the portico, and sending for her 
lute, sang, when it arrive^* toa tender 
and simple air, the following verses :*— 

A KEGRET FOR CHILDHOOD. 
I. 

« It ifl not that Qiir earliesr Heavsa 

Escapes its Aiuril showers, 
Or that to childhood's heart is giren 
No snake amidst the flowen. 
Ahi twined with gri«C 
Bach brightest leaf 
That 's wreath'd us by the Hoursl . 
Yoimg though we be, the Past miqr sting 

The Present feed its sorrow ; 

Bat Hope shines bright oa every UMag 

That waits us with tlie monow. 

LUce sim-Ut gladeo^ 

The dimmest shades 

Some ro9y beam can borrow. 

n. 

It is not that our later yean 

Of cares are woven, wholly; ' 
But smiles less swiftly ohaae the teus/ 
And wounds are heal'd more slowly*' 
And Memory's row 
To lost ones now. 
Makes joys too bright, unholy. 
And erer fled the Iris bow 

That smiled when clouds w«r«o*er uff;. 
If storms should burst, uncheer'd we go* 
A drearier waste before us ;— 
And with the toys 
Ofohiidishioys, 
We W9 broke the staff that bore us !" 

Wisely and delicately had lone 
chosen that song, sad though its bur- 
then seemed ; for when we are deeply 
mournful, discordant above all others 
is the voice of mirth : the fittest spell 
is that borrowed from mehmcholy 
itself, for dark thoughts can be sofir 
n2 
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ened down when they cannot be 
brightened ; and bo they lose the pre- 
cise and rigid outline of their trath, 
and their coloura melt into the ideal. 
Ab the leech applies in remedy to the 
internal sore some outward irritation, 
which, by a gentler wound, draws 
away the venom of that which is more 
deadly, thus, inlhe rankling festers of 
the mind, our art is to divert to a 
milder) sadness on the surface the 
pain that gnawedi at the core. And 
so with Apaecides, yielding to the 
influence of the sUyer voice that re- 
minded him of the past, and told but 
of half the sorrow bom to the present, 
he forgot his more immediate and 
fiery sources of anxious thought. He 
spent hours in making lone alter- 
nately sing to, and converse with, 
him. And when he rose to leave 
her, it was with a calmed and lulled 
mind. 

" lone,** said he, as he pressed her 
hand, "should you hear my name 
blackened and maligned, will you 
credit the aspersion 1 '* 

" Never, my brother, never ! " 

" Dost thou not imagine, according 
to thy belief, that the evil-doer is 
punished hereafter, and the good 
rewarded?" 

",Can you doubt it r* 

" Dost thou think, then, that he 
who is truly good should sacrifice 
every selfish interest in his zeal for 
virtue r* 

" He who doth so is the equal of 
the gods." 

"And thou believest that, accord- 
ing to the purity and courage with 
which he thus acts, shall be his por- 
tion of bliss beyond the grave 1'* 

" So we are taught to hope." 

" Kiss me, my sister. One question 



more. — Thou art to be wedded to 
Glaucus: perchance that marriage 
may separate us more hopelessly — 
but not of this speak I now ; — ^thou 
art to be married to Glaucus,— dost 
thou love him 1 Nay, my sister^ an- 
swer me by words." 

" Yes ! " murmured lone, blushing. 

" Dost thou feel that, for his sake, 
thou couldst renounce pride, brave 
dishonour, and incur death ? I have 
heard that when women really love, 
it is to that excess." 

"My brother, all this could I do 
for Glaucus, and feel that it were not 
a sacrifice. There is no sacrifice to 
those who love, in what is borne for 
the one we love." 

" Enough ! shall woman feel thus 
for man, and man feel less devotion 
tohisGodl" 

He spoke no more. His whole 
countenance seemed instinct and in- 
spired with a divine life : his .chest 
swelled proudly; his eyes glowed ; on 
his forehead was writ the majesty of 
a man who can dare be noble .' He 
turned to meet the eyes of lone — 
earnest, wistful, fearful; — ^he kissed 
her fondly, strained her warmly to his 
breast, and in a moment more he had 
left the house. 

Long did lone remain in the same 
place, mute and thoughtful. The 
maidens again and again came to 
warn her of the deepening noon, and 
her engagement to Diomed's banquet. 
At length she woke from her reverie, 
and prepared, not with the pride of 
beauty, but listless and melancholy, 
for the festival: one thought alone 
reconciled her to the promised visit — 
she should meet Glaucus — she could 
confide to him her alarm and uneasi- 
ness for her brother. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A 7ASHI0NABLB PABTT AND A DimTBR X LA HODS IS POHPSII. 



Mbahwhilis Sallust and Glaacns 
vere slowly strolling towards the 
house of Diomed. Despite the habits 
of his life, Sallust was not devoid of 
smny estimable qualities. He would 
have been an active friend, an useful 
citizen — in short, an excellent man, 
if he had not taken it into his head to 
be a philosopher. Brought up in the 
schools in which Boman plagiarism 
worshipped the echo of Grecian wis- 
dom, he had imbued himself with 
those doctrines by which the later 
Epicureans corrupted the simple 
maxims of their great master. He 
gave himself altogether up to plea- 
sure, and imagined there was no sage 
like a boon companion. Still, how- 
ever, he had a considerable degree of 
learning, wit, and good nature; and 
the hearty frankness of his very vices 
seemed like^virtue itself beside the 
utter corruption of Glodius and the 
prostrate effeminacy of Lepidus ; and 
therefore Glaucus liked him the best 
of his companions ; and he in turn, 
appreciating the nobler qualities of 
the Athenian, loved him almost as 
much as a cold muraena^ or a bowl of 
the best Falemian. 

'' This is a vulgar old fellow, this 
Diomed," said Sallust ; " but he has 
some good qualities — ^in his cellar ! " 

'' And some charming ones — ^in his 
daughter." 

" True, Glaucus : but you are not 
much moved by them, methinks. I 
fancy Glodius is desirous to be your 
successor." 

" He is welcome. — At the banquet 
of Julia's beauty, no guest, be sure, is 
considered a musca." * 

* Unwelcome and uninvited guests were 
called muscae, or flies. 



" You are severe : but she has, in« 
deed, something of the Gorinthiaa 
about her — ^they will be well-matched 
after all J What good-natured fellows 
we are to associate with that gambling 
good-for-nought 1 " 

" Pleasure unites strange varie- 
ties,*' answered Glaucus. He amuses 
me " 

''And flatters; — ^but then he pays 
himself well ! He powders his praise 
with gold dust" 

'' You often hint that he plays un^ 
fiurly — ^think you so really 1 " 

** My dear Glaucus, a Roman noble 
has his dignity to keep up — dignity 
is very expensive — Glodius must cheat 
like a scoundrel^ in order to live like 
a gentleman." 

*' Ha ha ! — ^well, of late I have re- 
nounced the dice. Ah! Sallust, when 
I am wedded to lone, I trust I may 
yet redeem a youth of follies. We 
are both bom for better things than 
those in which we sympathisei.now — 
bom to render our worship in nobler 
temples than the stye of Epicurus." 

" Alas 1" returned Sallust, in rather 
a melancholy tone, " what do we know 
more than this, — ^life is short — beyond 
the grave all is dark? There is no 
wisdom like that which says 'enjoy.' " 

" By Bacchus 1 I doubt sometimes 
if we do enjoy the utmost of which 
life is capable." 

" I am a moderate man, 
Sallust, "and do not ask 
most.' We are like malefactors, and 
intoxicate ourselves with wine and 
myrrh, as we stand on the brink of 
death ; but, if we did not do so, the 
abyss would look very disagreeable. 
I own that I was inclined to be gloomy 
until I took so heartily to drinking-* 
that is a new life, my Glaucus." 



" returned 
'the ut- 
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''Yes I— -but it brings] ub next 
morning to a new death." 

"Why, the next morning is nn- 
pleasant^ I own ; but, then, if it were 
not so, one would nerer be inclined to 
read. I study betimes — ^because, by 
the gods! I am geDexally imfit for 
any thtaig else till noon." 

^Pie,S<^ythian!" 

^Pahawl the &te of Pentheas to 
him who denies Bacchus." 

" WeU, SaUusty with all yoor fikolts^ 
yoa are tiie best profligate I eT«r met ; 
and Terily, if I were in danger of life, 
yon are the only man in all Italy who 
would stretch out a finger to sare me." 

^ Peihaps / should not, if it were in 
the middle of sapper. But» in truth, 
we Italians are fearfully selfish." 

'^ So are all men who are not free," 
said Qlancos, with a sigh. " Freedom 
alone makes men sacrifice to each 
other." 

"Freedom, then, must be a very 
&tigaing thing to an Epicurean," 
answered Sallust. " But here we are, 
at our host's." 

As Diomed's villa is one of the most 
oonsideraUe in point of size of any 
yet diseoYered at Pompeii, and is, 
moreorer, built much according to 
the spedfic instructions Ibt a subur- 
ban villa laid down by the Roman 
architect, it may not be uninteresting 
briefly to describe the plan of the 
apartments through whidi our risitois 



They entered, then, by the same 
small vestibule at which we have 
before been presented to the aged 
Hedon, and passed at once into a 
colonnade, technically termed the 
peristyle; for the main difference 
between the suburban villa and the 
town mansion consisted in placing, in 
the first, the said colonnade in exactly 
the same place as that which in the 
town mansion was occupied by the 
atrium. In the centre of the peristyle 
was an open court, whidi contained 
the impluvium. 



From this peristyle descended a 
staircase to the offices; another nar- 
row passage on the opposite side 
communicated with a garden ; various 
small apartments surrounded the 
colonnade, appropriated probably to 
country visitors. Another door to 
the left on entering communicated 
with a small triangular pi»rtioo, which 
belonged to the baths; and b^dnd 
was the wardrobe, in which were kept 
the vests of the holyday suits of ih» 
slaves, and, perhaps, of the master. 
Seventeen centuries afterwards were 
found those relics of ancient fineiy 
calcined and crumbling; keptlonger^ 
afa» ! than their thrifty lord foresaw; 

Betum we to the peristyle, and 
endeavour now to present to the 
reader a ooup-d^aU of the whole suite 
of apartments, which immediately 
stretched before the steps of the 
visitors. 

Let him then first imagine the 
columns of the portico, hung witk 
festoons of flowers ; the columns thena- 
selves in ih% lower part painted red^ 
and the walls around glowing with 
various frescoes; then^ looking be- 
yond a curtain, three parts drawn 
aside, the eye caught the tablinum or 
saloon (which was closed at will by 
glazed doors, now slid back into the 
walls). On eitiier side of this tabli- 
num were small rooms, one of which 
was a kind of cabinet of gems; and 
these apartments, as well as the tabli- 
num, communicated with a long* 
galleiy, which opened at either end 
upon terraces; and between the ter- 
races, and communicating with the 
central part of the gallery, was a hall,, 
in which the banquet was that day 
prepared. All these apartments^ 
though almost on a level with the 
street, were one story above the gar- 
den ; and the terraces communicatinf^ 
with the gallery were continued into 
corridors, raised above the pillars, 
which, to the right and left, skirted 
the garden below. 
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" Beneath, and on a lerel iritli the 
garden, ran the apartments we hare 
already described as chiefly appro^ 
priated to Julia. 

In the gallery, then, jirist men- 
tioned, Diomed received his gnests. 

The merchant affected greatly the 
man of letters, and, therefore, he also 
affected a passion for every thing 
Gredc; he paid particular attention 
to Olancns. 

** You irtll see, my Mend," said he, 
with a wave of his hand, ^Hhat I am 
a little classical here-^a little Cecro- 
pian — ehl The hall in which we 
shall sup is borrowed from the Greeks. 
It is an (Ecus Oyzioene. Noble Sallust, 
they hare not, I am told, tins sort of 
apartment in Rome." 

« Oh ! " repUed Sallust, with a half 
smile, "you Pompeians combine all 
that is most eligible in Greece and in 
Some; may you, iHomed, combine 
the viands as well as ikt architect 
ture!'' 

" You shall see — ^you shall see, my 
Sallust,"' replied the merchant. " We 
hare a taste at Pompeii, and we have 
also money." 

«They are two excdient things,* 
repUed Sallust. "But, behold, the 
lady Julia!" 

The main differeaice, as I have be- 
fore remarked^ in the manner of life 
observed among the Athenians and 
Bomans, was, that with the first, the 
modest women rarely or never took 
part in entertainments; with the 
latter, they were the common orna- 
ments of the banquet : but when they 
were present at the feast, it usually 
terminated at an early hour. 

Magnificently robed in white, inter- 
woven with pearls imd threads of 
gold, the handsome Julia entered the 
apartment. 

Scarcely had she received the salu- 
tation of the two guests, ere Pansa 
and his wifb, Lepidus, Clodius, and 
the Roman senator, entered almost 
simultaneously; then came the widow 



Fulvia ; tken the pMt lUhrfus, like to 
the widow in name if 1^ nothing else ; 
the warrior from Herenlaneum, aio^ 
compaided by his umbra, next stalked 
in; afterwards, the less eminent of 
the guests. lone yet tarried. 

It was the mode among lAie eotartd* 
ous ancients to flatter whenever it wtt 
in their power: acicordingly it Was 
a sign of ill-breeding to seat them<' 
selves immediately on entering the 
house of their host. After petformia^ 
the salutation, which was usually ac- 
complished by the same cordial shak^ 
of the right hand whieh we ourselves 
retain, and swne^mes, by the yet 
more HunUiar embrace, they s^ent 
several minutes in Etorveying the 
apartment, and admiriug the bronzes^ 
the pictures, or the furniture, with 
which it was adomed-^a mode very 
impolite according to our refined 
English notions, which place good- 
breeding in indiflferenoe. We wonid 
not for the world express much adnu- 
ration of another man's house, for fear 
it should be thought we had ntver 
seen any thing so fine before ! 

"A beautifiil statue thSs of Bac- 
dius ! " said the Roman senator. 

"^A mere trifle ! " replied Diomed. 

"What charming paintings!" said 
Fulvia. 

" Mere > trifles ! " answered ; the 
owner. 

" Exquisite candelabra!^' cried ^e 
warrior. 

"Exquisite!" echoed his umlmk 

"Trifles! trifles!" reit^ated the 
merchant. 

Meanwhile, GlaucuB found himself 
by one of the windows of the gallery, 
which communicated with the tear- 
races, and the fair Julia by his side. 

"Is it an Athenian virtue, Glau- 
cus," said the merchant's daughter, 
"to shun those whom We once 
sought 1" 

"Fair Julia— no!" 

" Yet, methinks, it is one of the 
qualities of Glaucus." 
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• "GlancQii never flhmis ^friend!'* 
replied the Greek, viih Bome emphaaiB 
on the laat word. 

'' May Julia rank among the num- 
ber of Mb friends % " 

''It would be an honour to the 
emperor to find a friend in one bo 
lovely." 

" Tou evade my question/ returned 
the enamoured Julia. " But tell me^ 
is it true that you admire the Neapo- 
litan lone 1" 

''Does not beauty constrain our 
admiration 1" 

" Ah I subtle Greek, still do you fly 
the meaning of my words. But say^ 
shall Julia be indeed your friend V* 

'' If she will so f&vour me, blessed 
be the gods! The day in which I 
am thus lionoured shall be ever 
marked in white." 

" Yet, even while you speak, your 
eye is restless — your colour comes and 
goes — you move away involuntarily 
— ^you are impatient to join lone !" 

For at that moment lone had 
entered, and Glaucus had indeed 
betrayed the emotion noticed by the 
jealous beauty. 

" Can adtniration to one woman 
make me unworthy the friendship of 
another 1 Sanction not so, Julia, 
the libels of the poets on your 
sex!" 

"Well, you are right — or I will 
learn to think bo. Glaucus ! yet one 
moment ! You are to wed lone : is it 
not sol" 

" If the Fates permit, such is my 
blessed hope." 

" Accept, then, from me, in token 
of our new friendship, a present for 
your bride. Nay, it is the custom of 
friends, you know, always to present 
to bride and bridegroom some such 
little marks of their esteem and 
favouring wishes." 

** Julia ! I cannot refuse any token 
of friendship from one like you. I 
will accept the gift as an omen from 
Fortune herself." 



"Then, after the feast, when the 
guests retire, you will descend with 
me to my apartment, and receive it 
from my hands. Bemember!" said 
Julia, as she joined the wife of Pansa, 
and left Glaucus to seek lone. 

The widow Fulvia and the spouse 
of the sedile were engaged in high 
and grave discussion. 

" Fulvia 1 I assure you that the 
last account from Bome declares that 
the frizzling mode of dressing the 
hair is growing antiquated ; they only 
now wear it built up in a tower, like 
Julia's, or arranged as a helmet — ^the 
Oalerian fashion, like mine, you see : 
it has a fine effect, I think. I assure 
you, Yespius (Yespius was the name 
of the Herculaneum hero) admires it 
greatly." 

" And nobody wears the hair like 
yon Neapolitan, in the Greek wayVJ 

" What, parted in front, with the 
knot behind] Oh no; how ridicu- 
lous it is ! it reminds one of the statue 
of Diana ! Yet this lone is handsome, 
eh?" 

" So the men say; but then she is 
rich : she is to marry the Athenian — 
I wish her joy. He will not be long 
faithful, I suspect; those foreigners 
are very faithless." 

" Ho, Julia ! " said Fulvia, as the 
merchant's daughter joined them, 
" have you seen the tiger yet?" 

"No!" 

" Why all the ladies have been to 
see him. He is so handsome !" 

" I hope we shall find some criminal 
or other for him and the lion," replied 
Julia. "Your husband (turning to 
Pansa's wife) is not so active as he 
should be in this matter." 

"Why, really, the laws are too 
mild," replied the dame of the helmet. 
" There are so few offences to which 
the punishment of the arena can be 
awarded; and then, too, the gladia* 
tors are growing effeminate ! The 
stoutest bestlarii declare they are wil- 
ling enough to fight a boar or a bull ; 
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bnt as for a lion or a tiger, they think 
the game too much in earnest." 

"They are worthy of a mitre/** 
replied Julia in disdain. 

" Oh ! have you seen the new house 
of FuMuB, the dear poetl" said 
Pansa's wife. 

" Ko; is it handsome V 

"Very! — such good taste. But 
they say, my dear, that he has such 
improper pictures! He won't show 
them to the women : how ill-bred ! " 

" Those poets are always odd," said 
the widow. ** But he is an interesting 
man; what pretty verses he writes! 
We improYO very much in poetry ; it 
is impossible to read the old stuff now.** 

" I declare I am of your opinion,** 
returned the lady of the helmet. 
"There is so much more force and 
energy in the modem school.*' 

The warrior sauntered up to the 
ladies. 

"It reconciles me to peace,** said 
he, "when I see such faces.'* 

"Oh! you heroes are ever flat- 
terers,** returned Fulvia, hastening to 
appropriate the compliment specially 
to herself. 

"By this chain, which I received 
from the emperor's own hand,** replied 
the warrior, playing with a short 
chiun which hung round the neck 
like a collar, instead of descending to 
the breast, according to the fiishion of 
the peaceful — "By this chain, you 
wrong me! I am a blunt man — ^a 
soldier should be so.** 

"How do you find the ladies of 
Pompeii generally T* said Julia. 

" By Venus, most beautiful ! They 
favour me a little, it is true, and 
that inclines my eyes to double their 
charms.*' 

" We love a warrior,'* said the wife 
of Pansa. 

" I see it : by Hercules ! it is even 
disagreeable to be too [celebrated in 

* Mitres were worn sometinies by men, 
9nd considered a great mark of effeminacy. 



these cities. At Herculaneum they 
climb the roof of my atrium to catch 
a glimpse of me through the complu- 
vium ; the admiration of one*s citizens 
is pleasant at first, but burthensome 
afterwards.** 

" True, true, 0; Vesplus !** cried the 
poet, joining the group : " I find it so 
myself.** 

" You ! ** said the stately warrior, 
scanning the small form of the poet 
with ineffable disdain. " In what 
legion have you served 1*' 

" You may see my spoils, my ex- 
uviaB, in the forum itself,'* returned 
the poet, with a significant glance at 
the women. " I have been among the 
tent-companions, the corUvibernalea, of 
the great Mantuan himself.** 

" I know no general from Hantua," 
said the warrior, gravely. "What 
campaign have you served V* 

" That of HeUcon.** 

" I never heard of it." 

" Nay, Vespius, he does but joke,** 
said Julia, laughing. 

" Joke ! By Mars, am I a man to 
be joked!'* 

" Yes ; Mars himself was in love 
with the mother of jokes,** said the 
poet, a little alaimed. " Know then, 
Vespius ! that I am the poet Fulvius. 
It is I who make warriors immortal ! '* 

" The gods forbid ! '* whispered Sal- 
lust to Julia. " If Vespius were made 
immortal, what a specimen of tiresome 
braggadocio would be transmitted to 
posterity !'* 

The soldier looked puzzled ; when, 
to the infinite relief of himself and his 
companions, the signal for the feast 
was given. 

As we have already witnessed at the 
house of Glaucus the ordinary routine 
of a Pompeian entertainment, the 
reader is spared any second detail of 
the courses, and the manner in which 
they were introduced. 

Diomed, who was rather ceremo- 
nious, had appointed a nomenclator, 
or appointor of places, to each guest. 
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The TCftdtar vBdentante tbftt tlie 
festiTe botxd wu eompoeed of three 
tables ; one at the ee&tre, and one at 
each wing. It was only at the outer 
aide ef theae tables that the fgm&tiB 
reclined ; the inner space was left «n> 
tenanted, for the greater oonTenience 
of the indters or loiBistii The ex- 
treme comer of one of the wings was 
appropriated to Jnlia as the lady of 
the fesst; that next her, to Dioaaed. 
At one comer of the centre table was 
placed the ssdile; at ihe opposite 
tomor, the Boman oenater— these 
were the poels of hcnonr. The ether 
guests were arranged, so that the 
yonng (gentleniaa et hAj) shonld sit 
next each other, and the more ad* 
yanced in years be similariy matched. 
AnagreeableproWflion enough, but one 
whici must often have offisnded those 
who wished to be thought ^iU yon^g. 

The chair of lone was next to the 
couch of GlauGUs.* The seats were 
vsaeeredwil^ tortoisewihell, and co- 
vered with quilts stttifed with feathers, 
and ornamented with- costly embroi- 
deries. The modem ornaments of 
epeigne or plateau were supplied by 
images of the gods, wrought in bronze, 
iyory, and silver. Hie sacied salt- 
ceUar and the fiimiMar Lares were not 
forgotten. Over the ti^le and the 
seats, a ikh canopy was suspended 
from the ceiling. At eatk comer of 
the table were lofty candelabras-^or 
though it was early noon, the room 
was darkened — ^while from tripods, 
placed in difibrent parts of the room, 
distilled the odour of myrrh and 
frankincense; and upon the abacus, 
or sideboard, large vases and various 
omaments of silver were ranged, much 
with the same ostentation) but with 
more tStan the same taste) that we 
find displayed at a modem feast. 

— ■ — ~^^^^^ — — — ■ — - — - — ' — ■ — - — ^^_^_ . ■_ 

* In formal parties the womem sat in 
cliairsy^-the men reclined. It was only in 
the bosom of families that the same ease 
"vras granted to both sexe8«-the reason Is 
obTious* 



The coaUtn of grace wu invariably 
supplied by that of Ubaiiens to the 
gods; and Vesta^ aa ^Men of Che 
household gods, wmaDy reeeived fint 
that graceful homi^. 

This eeramony being peifomed, 
the slaves showered flowos upon the 
couches and tiie floor, and erawned 
each guest with Toesf gadands, in- 
tricately woven witii ribands^ tied 
by the rind of the Unden-tree, and 
each kit^mingled mih the ivy aaid 
the amethyst — supposed | n«w « nii .tes 
agaimt tlM efliaet of t^iM ; taw wreaks 
•f the womfitn only were ^eactmpbed. 
fh>m these leaves, for it was not the 
&shion for them to d|i!^ wine in 
public It was then that the piresident 
Diomed thought it advissMe to insti- 
tute a b€t8deu»i et du'ect<nr <^ the 
feast— <an important office, 8<»ietimes 
chosen by lot; seaietimes, as now^ by 
the master of the entertainments 

Diomed was not a little puzzled as 
to his election. The invalid senator 
was too grave and tea infirm for the 
proper fulfilment of his duty; iSie 
sedUe Pansa was adequate «uragh to 
the task ; but then, to choose tiie next 
in official rank to the aviator, was an 
affiant to the senator Mmself. While 
deliberating between the merits of the 
others, he caught the mirthful giaace 
of Sallust, and, by a sudd^ inspira- 
tion, named the joviid ^ioare to the 
rank ^ director, or arbiHir b&tmdu 

Sallust received the appointment 
with becoming humility. 

''I shall be a merciful king,*^ said 
he, ** to tiiose who drink dee|» ; to a 
recusant, Minos himself shall hie less 
inexorable. Beware ! " 

The slaves handed round bscslns of 
perfumed water, by which lavation 
the feast commenced : and now the 
table groaned under the initiatory 
course. 

The conversation, at first desultory 
and scattered, allowed lone and Glau- 
cus to carry on those sweet whiqiers, 
which are worth all the Sequence in 
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the woiid. Jnfii mrtdifid tkem with 
fiashing eyes. 

''Hovsooa sfaftU ker place bemiwel* 
thought she. 

But ClodiHS, who sat in the centre 
table, 80 as to obsenre well the eoun- 
tenanoe of Julia, guessed her pique, 
and resolved to profit bj it. He ad- 
dressed her across the table in set 
phrases of gaUantiy ; and as he was of 
high birth and of a showy person, the 
Tain Jttlia was not so much in love as 
to be insensible to his attentions. 

Tbt ftlaFes, in the interim, were 
constantly k»pt upon the alert by 
the vigilant Sallust, who chased one 
onp by another with a celeriiy which 
seemed as if he were resolved upon ex- 
hausting those oapacions cellars which 
the reader may yet see beneath the 
house of Diomed. The worthy mer- 
chant b^;aii to repent his choice, as 
aanphera after amphofa was pieroed 
and ttnptied. The slaves, all ander 
the age of manhood (the youngest 
being about ten yean ok[,--it was 
they who filled the wine, — the eldest, 
some ^Yt years older, mingled it with 
water), seemed to share in the seal of 
Sallust ; and the &oe of Diomed began 
to glow as he watched th« provoking 
complacency with which they seconded 
the exertions of the king of the feast. 

** Pardon me, senator ! " ssid 
Sallust; "I see you fiinch; your 
purple hem cannot save you — drink !*' 

"By the gods!" said the senator, 
coughing, " my lungs are already on 
fire ; you proceed with so miraculous 
a swiftness, that Phaeton himself was 
nothing to you. I am infirm, plea- 
sant Sallust : you must exonerate me." 

" Not I, by Vesta ! I am an impar- 
tial monarch— -drink ! ** 

The poor senator, compelled by the 
laws of the table, was forced ;to com- 
ply. Alast every cup was bringing 
him nearer and nearer to the Stygian 
pool. 

* Gently ! gently ! my king," groaned 
Diomed; "we already begin to " 
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Treason!" interrupted Sallust; 
"no stem Brutus here!— no inter* 
ftranee wiOnvyaltyl" 

"But our 

" Love a toper ! Did not 
dote upon Backus?" 

The fsast proceeded; the guests 
grow moro talkative and noisy ; the 
dessert or last course was already on 
the table ; and the slaves boro nnnd 
water with myrrh and hyvop for the 
finishing lavation. At the same time, 
a small circular table that had been 
placed in the q>ace opposite tiie guests 
suddenly, and as by magic, seemed to 
open in ^e centro, and cast up a fin^ 
grant sdiower, sprinkling the table and 
the guests; while as it ceased the 
awning above them was drawn aside, 
and the guests perceived that a rope 
had been stretched across the ceiling, 
and that one of those nimble dancers 
for which Pompeii was so celebrated, 
and whose descendants add so charm- 
ing a grace to the festivities (^ Astley's 
or Yauxhall, was now treading his 
aiiy measuros right over their heads. 

This apparition^ removed but by 
a cord from one's pericranium, and 
inducing the most vehement leaps, 
apparently with the intention of alight- 
ing upon that cerobral region, would 
probably be regarded with some terror 
by a party in May-fair ; but our Pom- 
peian rovellers seemed to beh<dd the 
spectacle with delighted curiosity, and 
applauded in proportion as the dancer 
appearod with the most difficulty to 
miss fiUling upon the head ef whatever 
guest he particularly selected to dance 
above. He paid the senator, indeed, 
the peculiar ccnapliment of literally 
falling from the rope, and catching it 
again with his hand, just as the whole 
party imagined the skull of the Boman 
was as much fractured as ever that of 
the poet whom the eagle took for a 
tortoise. At length, to the great relief 
of at least lone, who had not much 
accustomed herself to this entertain- 
ment, the dancer suddenly paused as 
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a Btrain of music was heard from 
without. He danced a^^ain still more 
wildly; the air changed, the dancer 
paused again; no, it could not dis- 
golve the charm which was supposed 
to possess him I He represented one 
who by a strange disorder is compelled 
to dance, and whom only a certain air 
of music can cure.* At length the 
musician seemed to hit on the right 
tune ; the dancer gare one leap, swung 
himself down from the rope, aJighted 
on the floor, and yaushed. 

One art now yielded to another ; 
and the musicians who were stationed 
without on the terrace struck up a 
soft and mellow air, to which were 
sung the following words, made almost 
indistinct by the barrier between, 
and the exceeding lowness of the 
minstrelsy : — 

FBSTIYE MUSIC SHOULD BE LOW. 

I. 

Bark ! through these flowers our muaio 

•ends its greeting 
To your loved halls, where Psilaslf shuns 
the day; 
When the young god his Cretan nymph was 
meeting. 
He taught Pan's mstle pipe this gliding 
lay. 
Soft as the dews of wine 

Shed in this banquet-hour. 
The rich libation of Sound's stream 
divine, 
O reverent harp, to Aphrodite pour ! 



IT. 

Wild rings the trump o'er ranks to glory 
marching ; 
Music's sublimer bursts for war are meet ; 
But sweet lips murmuring under wreaths 
o'erarching, 
Find the low whispers like their own most 
sweet. 
Steal, my luU'd musio. steal. 

Like woman's half-heard tone. 
So that whoe'er shall hear, shall think 
to feel 
In thee the voice of lips that love his 
own." 



* A dance still retained In Campania, 
t Bacchus. 



At the end of that song lone'scheek 
blushed more deeply than before, and 
Glaueus had contrived, under coyer 
of the table, to steal her hand. 

" It is a pretty song,'' said Fulyios, 
patronisingly, 

"Ahi if you would oblige ua!" 
murmured the wife of Pansa. 

" Do you wish FuMus to singi* 
asked the king of the feast, who had 
just called on the assembly to drink 
the health of the] Soman s^iator, a 
cup to each letter of his name. 

" Can you ask?" said the matron^ 
with a complimentary glance at the 
poet. 

Sallust snapped his fingers, and 
whispering the slave who came to 
learn his orders, the latter disap- 
peared, and returned in a few moments 
with a small harp in one hand and a 
branch of myrtle in the other. 

The slave approached the poet, and 
with a low reverence presented to him 
the harp. 

''Alas! I cannot play," said the 
poet 

" Then you must sing to the myrtle. 
It is a Greek fashion : Diomed loves 
the Greeks — I love the Greeks — ^you 
love the Greeks — we all love the 
Greeks — and between you and me 
this is not the only thing we have 
stolen from them. However, I intro- 
duce this custom — I, the king — sing, 
subject, sing ! " 

The poet, with a bashful smile, 
took the myrtle in his hands, and 
after a short prelude sang as follows, 
in a pleasant and well-tuned voice : — 

THE CORONATION OP THE LOVES.* 

I. 

« The merry Loves one holyday 

Were all at gambols madly ; 
But Loves too long can seldom play 

Without behaving sadly. 
They laugh'd, they toy'd, they romp'd about, 
And then for change they all fell out. 

* Suggested by two Pompeian pictures in 
the Museum at Naples* which represent 
a dove and a helmet enthroned by Cux^ids. 
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Fie, fle ! how can they quarrel 00 ? 

My Lesbia— ah, for shame^ love ! 
Hethinka *t is scarce an hour ago 

When we did Just the same, lore. 

II. 

The Loves, 't is thought, were free till then. 

They had no king or laws, dear ; 
But gods, like men, should subject be. 

Say all the ancient saws, dear. 
And so our crow resolved, for quiet, 
To choose a king to curb their riot. 

A kiss: ah! what a grievous thing 

For both, methinks,*t would be,child. 
If I should take some prudish king. 
And cease to be so free, child ! 

IIL 

Among their toys a Casque they found, 

It was the helm of Ares ; 
With horrent plumes the crest was crown'd, 

It frightened all the Lares. 
So fine a king was never known— 
They placed the Helmet on the throne. 
My girl, since Valour wins the world, 

They chose a mighty master ; 
But thy sweet flag of smiles unfurl'd. 
Would win the world much faster ! 

IV. 

The Casque soon found the Loves teo wild 

A troop for him to school them ; 
For warriors know how one such child 

Has aye contrived to fool them. 
They plagued him so, that in despair 
He took a wife the plague to share. 

If kings themselves-thus find the strife 

Of earth, unshared, severe, girl ; 
Why Just to halve the ills of life. 
Come, take your partner here, girl. 

r. 

within that room the Bird of Love 
The whole affair had eyed then ; 
The monarch hail'd the royal dove. 
And placed her by his side then : 
What mirth amidst the Loves was seen ! 
Long live,' they cried, 'our Kingand Queen!' 
Ah ! - Lesbia, would that thrones were 
mine. 
And crowns to deck that brow, love ! 
And yet I know that heart of thine 
For me is throne enow, love ! 

TI. 

The urchins hoped to tease the mate 

As they had teased the hero ; 
But when the Dove in Judgment sate 

They found her worse than Nero ! 
Each look a frown, each word a law. 
The little subjects shook with awa 



In thee I find the same deceit ;— 

Too late, alas ! a learner ! 
For where a mien more gently sweet ? 

And where a tyrant sterner ? ** 

This song, which greatly suited the 
gay and lively fancy of the Pompeians, 
was received with considerable ap- 
plause, and the widow insisted on 
crowning her namesake with the 
very branch of myrtle to which he 
had sung. It was easUy twisted into 
a garland, and the immortal Fulvius 
was crowned amidst the clapping of 
hands and shouts of lo triumphe! 
The song and the harp now circulated 
round the party, a new myrtle branch 
being handed about, stopping at each 
person who could be prevailed upon 
to sing.* 

The sun began now to decline, 
thouj,^ the revellers, who had worn 
away several hours, perceived it not in 
their darkened chamber; and the 
senator, who was tired, and the war- 
rior^ who had to return to Hercula- 
neum, rising to depart^ gave the 
signal for the general dispersion. 
" Tarry yet a moment, my friends," 
said Diomed ; ** if you will go so soon, 
you must at least take a share in our 
concluding game.*' 

So sayings he motioned to one of 
the ministri, and whispering him, the 
slave went out and presently returned 
with a small bowl containing various 
tablets carefully sealed, and, appa- 
rently, exactly similar. Each guest 
was to purchase one of these at the 
nominal price of the lowest piece of 
silver : and the sport of this lottery 
(which was the &vourite diversion of 
Augustus, who introduced it) con- 
sisted in the inequality, and some- 
times the incongruity, of the prizes ; 

* According to Plutarch {Sympos. lib. i.) 
it seems that the branch of myrtle or laurel 
was not carried round in order, but passed 
from the first person on one couch to the 
first on another, and then from the second 
on the one to the second on the other, and 
soon. 
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the nataro and amount of which were 
specified within the tablets. For 
instance, the poet» with a wry face, 
drew one of Ms own poems (no physi- 
cian oyer less wilUngly swallowed his 
own draught); the warrior drew a 
case of bodkins, which gave rise to 
eertaiB norek wiitieiam ralatiTe to 
Hercales and the distaff; the widow 
Fulvia obtained a large drinking-enp; 
Julia, a gentleman's buckle; and 
Lepidus, a hwly's patch-box. The 
most appropriate lot was drawn by 
the gambler Clodius, who reddened 
vith anger on being presented to a 
set of cogged dice.* A certain 
damp was thrown upon the gaiety 
which these Tarious lots created by 
an accident that was considered 
ominous; Glaucus drew the most 
valuable of all the prizes, a small 
marble statue of Fortune, of Grecian 
workmanship : on handing it to him 
the slave suffered it to drop, and it 
broke in pieces. 

A shiver went round the assembly, 
and each voice cried spontaneously 
on the gods to avert the omen. 

Glaucus alone, though perhaps as 
superstitious as the rest, affected to be 
unmoved. 

" Sweet Neapolitan,'^ whisp^*ed he 
tenderly to lone, who had turned pale 
as the broken marble itself, " I cuxept 
the omen. It signifies, that in ob- 
taining thee Fortune can give no 
more, — she breaks her image when 
she blesses me with tJUns" 

In order to divert the im^esEoon 
which this incident had occasioned in 
an assembly which, considering the 
civilisation of the guests, would seem 
miraculously superstitious, if at the 
present day in a country party we 
did not often see a lady grow hypo- 
chondriacal on leaving a room last of 
thirteen, Sallust now crowning his 

* Several cogged dice were found in Pom- 
peiL Some of the virtues may be modem, 
but it la quite ctoar that aU the vioeg are 
ancient. 



cup with flowers, gave the health of 
their host. This was followed by a 
similar compliment to the emperor ; 
and then, with a parting cnp to 
Mercury to send them pleasant slum- 
hen, they concluded the ^itertain- 
ment by a last libation, and broke up 
the party. 

Carriagea and litters were little 
used in Pompeii, partly ewiag to the 
extreme narrowness of the steeeti^ 
partly to the convenient smallness of 
the city. Most of the guests replac- 
ing their sandals, which they had put 
off in the banquet-room, and induing 
their cloaks, left the house on foot 
attended by their slaves. 

Meanwhile, having seen lone depart, 
Glaucus turning to the staircase which 
led down to the rooms of Julia, was 
conducted by a slave to an apartment 
in which he found the merchant's 
daughter already seated. 

" Glaucus 1 " said she, looking down, 
" I see that you really love lone — she 
is indeed beautiful." 

"Julia is charming enough to be 
generous," replied the Greek. " Yes, 
I love lone ; amidst all the youth who 
court you, may you have one wor- 
shipper as sincere 1 " 

" 1 pray the gods to grant it ! See, 
Glaucus, these pearls are the present 
I destine to your bride : may Juno 
give her health to wear them ! " 

So saying, she placed a case in his 
hand, containing a row of pearls of 
some size and price. It was so much 
the custom for persons about to be 
married to receive these gifts, that 
Glaucus could have little scruple in 
accepting the necklace, though the 
gallant and proud Athenian inly 
resolved to requite the gift by one of 
thrice its value. Julia then stopping 
short his thanks, poured forth some 
wine into a small bowi | 

" You have drunk many toasts with 
my father," said she, smiling, — "one 
now with me. Health and fortnne to 
your bride r* 
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"' She touched the cup with her lips, 
and then presented it to Glancus. 
The cuBtomaiy etiquette required that 
Glaucns should drain the whole con- 
tents; he accordingly did so. Julia^ 
unknowing the deceit which Nydia 
had practised npon her, watched him 
with sparkling eyes; although the 
witch had told her that the effect 
might not be inunediate, she yet 
saagiunely trasted to am expeditious 
operation in ^Yi^iur of her chanoik 



She was disappointed when she found 
Glaucus coldly replace the cup, and 
conyerse with her in the same un- 
moyed but gentle tone as before. And 
though she detained him as long as 
she decorously could do, no change 
took place in his manner. 

''But to-morrow/' thought she, 
ezultingly recoyering her diaiq^point' 
ment^ — '' to-mocroip; alas, for 
Glaueual " 

AJaii^ fiv hiaoi, indeed ! 
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VHB 8T0BT HALM FOB A KOXENV AT AN SnSOMt 



'^ Bisf um nd anzioiiSy Apmddes 
eoBsoined the daj in wa&deiing 
through the most sequeitered walks 
in the vieinity of the city. The sun 
iras slowly setting as he paused beside 
a lonely part of the Samus^ ere yet it 
wound amidst the evidenees of Inxvry 
and power. Only through openings 
in the woods and Tines were caught 
glimpses of the white and gleaming 
city, in which was heard in the dis- 
tance no din, no sound, nor " busiest 
hum of men.** Amidst the green 
banks crept the lizard and the grass- 
hopper, and here and there in the 
brake some solitary bird burst into 
sudden song, as suddenly stilled. 
There was deep calm around, but not 
the calm of night; the air still 
breathed of the freshness and life of 
day ; the grass still moTod to the stir 
of the insect horde ; and on the oppo- 
site bank the graceful and white 
capella passed browsing through the 
herbage, and paused at the wave to 
drink. 

As Apsecides stood musingly gazing 
upon the waters, he heard beside him 
the low bark of a dog. 

" Be still, poor friend," said a voice 
at hand ; " the stranger's step harms 
not thy master." The convert recog- 
nised the voice, and, turning, he 
beheld the old mysterious man whom 
he had seen in the congregation of the 
Kazarenes. 

The old man was sitting upon a 
fragment of stone covered with ancient 
mosses; beside him were his staff and 
scrip ; at his feet lay a small shaggy 
dog, the companion in how many a 
pilgrimage perilous and strange. 



The &ee of the old mia w«s as 
balm to the exoited • spirit of the 
neophyte; he approached, and^rsving 
his blesdng sat down beside him. 

"Thou art provided aa to a 
Journey, ftiher," laid he : ^' wHt thoa 
leave us yet t" 

"My son," replied the eld man, 
" the days in store lor me <jKk earth 
are few and scanty ; I emidoj Uiem aa 
becomes me, travelling frMnplaoeto 
place, comforting those w&om Ood 
has gathered togethto in His name, 
and proclaiming the gloiy of His Son, 
as testified to His servant." 

" Thou iiast looked, ^ey tdl me^ 
on the fiice of Christ r* 

" And the fiice revived me &011I the 
dead. Enow, young proselyte to the 
true fitith, that I am he of whom thou 
readest in the scroll of the Apostle. 
In the &r Judea, and in the dty of 
Nain, there dwelt a widow, humble of 
spirit and sad of heart ; for of all the 
ties of life one son alone was spued 
to her. And she loved him with a 
melancholy love, for he was the like- 
ness of the lost And the son died. 
The reed on which she leaned waa 
broken, the oil was dried up in the 
widow's cruise. They bore the -dead 
upon his bi^ ; and near the gate of 
the city, where the crowd were 
gathered, there came a silence over 
the sounds of woe, for the Son of Ood 
was passing by. The mother, who 
followed the bier, wept^ — not noisily^ 
but all who looked upon her saw that 
her heart was crushed. And the Lord 
pitied her, and He touched the bier, 
and said, ' I sat unto thsb, Akisb.' 
And the dead man woke and looked 
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upon ik^ face of the Lord« Oh, that 
calm and solemn brow, that unntter- 
able smile, that careworn and sorrow- 
ful face, lighted np with a God's 
benignity — ^it chased away the sha- 
dows of the grave ! I rose, I spoke, I 
was Hying and in my mother's arms 
— ^yes, / am ^he dead reyiyed ! The 
people shouted, the funeral horns rang 
fiorth merrily : there was a cry, ' God 
has yisited His people (' I heard 
them notr-I feU— I saw— nothing — 
but the face of the Bedeemer 1 " 

The old man paused, deeply moyed ; 
and .the youth felt his blood creep, 
and his hair stir. He was in the 
pfosenee of one who had known the 
Mystery of Death I 

'^Till that time,'' renewed the 
widow's son, "1 had been as other 
men: thoughtless, not abandoned; 
taking no heed, but of the things of 
love and life ; nay, I had inclined to 
the gloomy faith of the earthly 
Soddocee ! But, raised from the dead, 
from awful and desert dreams that 
these lips never dare reveal — ^recalled 
npon earth, to testify the powers of 
Heaven — once more mortal, the wit- 
ness of immortality; I drew a new 
being from the grave. O feted — 
lost Jerusalem ! — Him from whom 
came my life, I beheld adjudged to 
the agonised and parching death ! — 
Far in the mighty crowd, I saw the 
light rest and glimmer over the cross; 
I heard the hooting mob, I cried 
aloud, I raved, I threatened — ^none 
heeded me — ^I was lost in the whirl 
and tfate roar of thousands ! But even 
then, in my agony and His own, 
methought the glazing eye of the Son 
of Man sought me out — His lip smiled, 
as when it conquered death — it 
hushed me, and I became calm. He 
who had defied the grave for another, 
— what was the grave to Him ? The 
sun shone aslant the pale and power- 
ful features, and then died awayl 
Darkness fell over the earth; how 
long it endured, I know not. A loud 

No. 123. 



cry came through the gloom— a sharp 
and bitter cry ! — and all was silent. 

'' But who shall tell the terrors of 
the night 1 I walked along the city 
— ^the earth reeled to and fro, and the 
houses trembled to their base — the 
living had deserted the streets, but 
not the Dead : — through the gloom I 
saw them glide — ^the dim and ghastly 
shapes, in the cerements of the grave, 
— ^with horror, and woe, and warning 
on their unmoving lips and lightless 
eyes !*-they swept by me, as I passed 
—they glared upon me — I had been 
their brother ; and they bowed their 
heads in recognition : they had risen 
to tell the living that the dead can 
rise ! " 

Again the old .man paused, and, 
when he resumed^ it was in a calmer 
tone. 

*' From that night I resigned all 
earthly thought but that of serving 
Him. a preacher and a pilgrim, I 
have traversed the remotest comers 
of the earth, proclaiming His Divinity, 
and bringing new converts to His fold. 
I come as the wind, and as the wind 
depart ; sowing, as the wind sows, the 
seeds that enrich the world. 

" Son, on earth we shalt meet no 
more. Forget not this hour, — ^what 
are the pleasures and the pomps 
of life 1 As the lamp shines, so life 
glitters for an hour; but the soul's 
light is the star that bums for ever, 
in the heart of illimitable space." 

It was then that their conversation 
fell upon the general and sublime 
doctrines of immortality ; it soothed 
and elevated the young mind of the 
convert, which yet clung to many of 
the damps and shadows of that cell 
of feith which he had so lately left — 
it was the air of heaven breathing on 
the prisoner released at last. There 
was a strong and marked distinction 
between the Christianity of the old 
man and that of Olinthus ; that of the 
first was more soft, more gentle, more 
divine. The hard heroism of Olinthus 
o 13 
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liad aometidng xb It ficree i&d imUAe- 
razxt— it was nMeamy to the part he 
tras destined to pUy-— it had in it 
more of the courage of the martyr than 
the oharity of the laint. It aroused^ 
it excited, it nerved, lather than 8«b- 
dned and softened. Bot the whole 
heart of that divine old man was 
bathed in iove ; the smile of the Deity 
had hanied vmj ftem it tiie leaven 
of earthlier and eoaner passions, and 
left to the energy of the hero aU the 
meekness of the child. 

''And now," said h^ rising at 
length, as the son's last ray died in 
the west ; *' now, in the cool <tf twi- 
light^ I punae my way towards the 
Imperial Rome. There yet dwell some 
h<dy men, who like Ise have beheld 
the fiioe of Christ; and them would I 
Bee before I die." 

** Bat the night is chill for thine 
age, my father, and the way is long, 
and the robber haunts it; rest thee 
till to-moRow." 

'' Kind son, what is there in this 



scrip to tempt the robber! And the 
Ni^i and ^ 8o]itade(-~ll&ew!Dak» 
ihe ladder round wfaieh angels chuter, 
and beneath which my spirit can 
dieam of Qod* Okt none can know 
what the pilgrim feds as he walks on 
his holy eourse ; nursing no fear, and 
dreading no danger— fn^ Qod is with 
him! He hears the winds murmur 
^ad tidings; the woods deep in the 
shadciw of ATmig^ty wings ; — ^the stais 
are the Scrxptavee of Heamen, the 
tokens of love, aad the wifenenes ef 
immortality. N^t is the pilgiim'B 
day." With these words the old SUA 
pleased Apascides to his bseaat^aod 
takmg np his staff and scrip, the dog 
bounded cheerily before him, and vitb 
slow stepa and downcast eyes he went 
his way. 

The ocnvert stood watching his 
bended fonn, tiU the trees shut the 
last giimpse from his view; and th^ 
as the rtars broke forth^hewokefrooi 
the muaiogswith a start, reminded ef 
his appointment with O^thus. 
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CHAPTER T. 



OTtE PHltiTftK-— IDS EWECrt. 



Whbit QlancTiB arrired at his oktu 
home, he found Nydia seated tmder 
tiie portko of Ms gard^. In fact, she 
had sought his hcmse in the mere 
chan<}e that he mig^ retam at an 
early hour: anxiouB^ fearful^ antlei^ 
pative, she resolyed upon sebsing the 
earliest opportunity of availing herself 
of the loYe^harm^ vhUe at the same 
time she half hoped the opportunity 
might he deferred. 

It was then, in that fearftil bun4ng 
mood« her heart beating, her ch«ek 
flushing, that If ydia awaited the pes* 
sibility of Glaucus's return before the 
night He crossed the portieo* Just as 
ihe first stars began to rise, and the 
hearen abore had assumed its most 
purple robe. 

" Ho, my chfJd, waft yon for mef 

"Kay, I hare been tending the 
flowers, and did but linger a little 
while to rest myself." 

** It has been waiin,*'' said Glancus, 
placing himself also on one of the 
seats beneath the colonnade. 

"Yery." 

"Wilt thou wnnmon Darusl the 
wine I hare drank heats me, and I 
long for some cooling drink." 

Here at once, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, the very opportunity that 
Nydia awaited presented itself; of 
hSmself, at his own free choice, he 
afforded to her that occasion. She 
breathed quick — * I will prepare for 
you myself," said she, " the summer 
draught that lone loves— of honey 
and weak wine cooled in snow." 

" Thanks," said the nuconscions 
Glaucus. " If lone love it, enough ; 
it wonld be grateful were it poison. 



» 



Kydia' frowned, and then smiled; 
she withdrew f»r a fsw moments, and 
returned with the cup containing the 
beverage. Glaucus took it from her 
hand. What would not Nydia have 
given then for one hour's prerogative 
of sight, to have watched her hopes 
ripening to effect ;'^to have seen the 
first dawn of the imagined love;— to 
have worshipped with more than Per^ 
sian adoration the rising of that sun 
which her credulous soul believed waa 
to break upon her dreaty night f Par 
different, as ^e stood then and there, 
were the thoughts, the emollons of 
the bHnd gir), from those of the ttbiit 
Pompeian under a similar suspense* 
In the last, what poor and frivolous 
passions had made up the daring 
whole ! What petty i^que, what smalt 
revenge, what expectation of a paltiy 
triumph, had swelled the attributes <yf 
that sentiment she dignified with the 
name of love ! but in the wild hesart 
of the Thessalian all was pure, uncon* 
trolled, unmodified passion ;— erring, 
unwomanly, frcnrfed, but debased by 
no elements of a more sordid feeling. 
Plfled with love as with life itself, how 
could she resist the occasion of win>- 
ning love in return f 

She leaned fbr support i^inst the 
waH, and her ikce, before so flushed, 
was now white as snow, and with her 
delicate hands clasped convulsively 
together, hear lips apart, her eyes Ott 
the ground, she waited the next wordi^ 
Glaucus should utter. 

Glaucus had raised the cup to his 
lips, he had already drained about & 
fourth of its contents, when hit eye 
suddenly gUmcing upon the face ef 

o2 
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Nydia^ he was so forcibly struck by 
its alteration, by its intense, and pain- 
fal, and strange expression, that he 
pansed abruptly, and still holding the 
cup near his lips, exclaimed — 

''Why, Nydial Nydial I say, art 
thou ill or in pain ? Kay, thy face 
speaks for thee. What ails my poor 
child]" As he spoke, he put down the 
cup and rose from his seat to approach 
her, when a sudden pang shot coldly 
to his heart, and was followed by a 
wild, confused, dizzy sensation at the 
brain. The floor seemed to glide from 
under him — ^his feet seemed to move 
on air — ^a mighty and unearthly glad- 
ness rushed upon his spirit — he felt 
too buoyant for the earth — ^he longed 
for wings, nay, it seemed, in the buoy- 
ancy of his new existence, as ^ he 
possessed them. He burst inyolun- 
tarily into a loud and thrilling laugh. 
He clapped his hands — he bounded 
aloft — ^he was as a Pythoness inspired; 
suddenly as it came this preternatural 
transport passed, though only par- 
tially, away. He now felt his blood 
rushing loudly and rapidly through 
his veins ; it seemed to swell, to exult, 
to leap along, as a stream that has 
burst its bounds, and hurries to the 
ocean. It throbbed in his ear with a 
mighty sound, he felt it mount to his 
brow, he felt the veins in the temples 
stretch and swell as if they could no 
longer contain the violent and increas- 
ing tide — then a kind of darkness fell 
over his eyes— darkness, but not en- 
tire; for through the dim shade he 
saw the opposite walls glow out, and 
the figures painted thereon seemed, 
ghost-like, to creep and glide. What 
was most strange, he did not feel 
himself iU — ^he did not sink or quail 
beneath the dread frenzy that was 
gathering over him. The novelty of 
the feelings seemed bright and vivid 
---he felt as if a younger health had 
been infused into his frame. He was 
gliding on to madnesS; — and he knew 
it not ! 



Kydia had not answered his first 
question — she had not been able to 
reply — his wild and fearful laugh had 
roused her from her passionate sus- 
pense: she could not see his fierce 
gesture — she could not mark his reel- 
ing and unsteady step as he paced 
unconsciously to and fro; but she 
heard the words, broken, incoherent, 
insane, that gushed from his lips. She 
became terrified and appalled — she 
hastened to him, feeling with her arms 
until she touched his knees, and then 
&Iling on the ground she embraced 
them, weeping with terror and ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, speak to me ! speak ! you do 
not hate me 1 — speak, speak ! " 

" By the bright goddess, a beautiful 
land this Cyprus ! Ho ! how they fill 
us with wine instead of blood ! now 
they open the veins of the Faun yon- 
der, to show how the tide within 
bubbles and sparkles. Gome hither, 
jolly old god ! thoufridest ,'on a goat, 
ehl — ^what long silky hair he has! 
He is worth all the coursers of Parthia. 
But a word with thee — ^this wine of 
thine is too strong for us mortals. 
Oh ! beautiful ! the boughs are at rest ! 
the green waves of the forest have 
caught the Zephyr and drowned him! 
Not a breath stirs the leaves — and I 
view the Dreams sleeping with folded 
wings upon the motionless elm ; and 
I look beyotid, and I see a blue stream 
sparkle in the silent noon ; a fountain 
— ^a fountain springing aloft! Ah! 
my fount, thou wilt not put out the 
rays of my Grecian sun, though thou 
triest ever so hard with thy nimble 
and silver arms. And now, what form 
steals yonder through the boughs ? she 
glides like a moonbeam ! — she has a 
garland of oak-leaves on her head. In 
her hand is a vase upturned, from 
which she pours pink and tiny shells, 
and sparkling water. Oh! look on 
yon fiice ! Man never before saw its 
like. See 1 we are alone ; only I and 
she in the wide forest. There is no 
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smile upon her lips — she moyes, grave 
and sweetly sad. Ha! fly, it is a 
nymph ! — ^it is one of the wild Napseaa ! * 
Whoever sees her becomes mad — ^fly I 
see, she discovers me ! " 

" Oh ! Glancus ! Glaucus ! do yon 
not know me 1 Bave not so wildly, 
or thou wilt kill me with a word 1 " 

A new change seemed now to ope- 
rate upon the jarring and disordered 
mind of the unfortunate Athenian. 
He put his hands upon Nydia's silken 
hair; he smoothed the locks — he 
looked wistfully upon her face, and 
then, as in the broken chain of thought 
one or two links were yet unsevered, 
it seemed that her countenance brought 
its associations of lone ; and with that 
remembrance his madness became 
yet more powerful, and it was swayed 
and tinged by passion, as he burst 
forth, — 

" I swear by Venus, by Diana, and 
by Juno, that though I have now the 
world on my shoulders, as my country- 
man Hercules (ah, dull Rome ! who- 
ever was truly great was of Greece ; 
why, you would be godless if it were 
not for us !) — I say, as my countryman 
Hercules had before me, I would let 
it fall into chaos for one smile from 
lone. Ah, Beautiful, — ^Adored," he 
added, in a voice inexpressibly fond 
and plaintive, *' thou lovest me not. 
Thou art unkind to me. The Egyp- 
tian hath belied me to thee — thou 
knowest not what hours I have spent 
beneath thy casement — ^thou knowest 
not how I have outwatched the stars, 
thinking thou, my sun, wouldst rise 
at last, — and thou lovest me not, thou 
forsakest me 1 Oh ! do not leave me 
now ! I feel that my life will not be 
long, let me gaze on thee at least unto 
the last. I am of the bright land of 
thy fathers — I have trod the heights 
of Phyle — I have gathered the hya- 

* Fntiding over, hills and woods. 



cinth and rose amidst the olive groves 
of Uyssus. Thou shouldest not desert 
me, for thy others were brothers to 
my own. And they say this land is 
lovely, and these climes serei^e, but I 
wUl bear thee with me — Ho! dark 
form, why risest thou like a cloud 
between me and mine? Death sits 
calmly dread upon thy brow — on thy 
lip is the smile that slays : thy name 
is Orcus, but on earth men call thee 
Arbaces. See, I know thee ! fly, dim 
shadow, thy spells avail not !'' 

" Glaucus ! Glaucus ! " murmured 
Nydia, releasing her hold^ and fidling, 
beneatii the excitement of her dismay, 
remorse, and anguish^ insensible on 
the floor. 

" Who caUsr said (he, in a loud 
voice. " lone ! it is she ! they have 
borne her off — ^we will save her— 
where is my stilus] Ha, I have it! 
I come, lone, to thy rescue ! I come! 
I come ! " 

So saying, the Athenian with one 
bound passed the ,portico, he tra- 
versed the house, and rushed with 
swift but vacillating steps, and mut- 
tering audibly to himself, down the 
star-lit streets. The direful potion 
burnt |like fire in his veins, for its 
effect was made, perhaps, still more 
sudden from the wine he had drunk 
previously. Used to the excesses of 
nocturnal revellers, the citizens, with 
smiles and winks, gave way to his 
reeling steps ; they naturally imagined 
him under the ^influence of the Bro- 
mian god, not vainly worshipped at 
Pompeii ; but they who looked twice 
upon his face started in a nameless 
fear, and the smile withered from 
their lips. He passed the more popu- 
lous streets ; and, pursuing mechani- 
cally the way to tlone's house, he tra- 
versed a more deserted quarter, and 
entered now the lonely grove of 
Cybele, in which Apsecides had held 
his interview with Olinthus. 
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OHAPTBE n. 



A BXUIIIOB or KMWStMKt AOTOBfl. — 8TBIAMS 9HAT ftdmMD ASTASOSLJ ^AK 

ftVBs onto on oinur. 



Jkpatijbkt to learn vbether the feU 
drag bad yet been admbiistered by 
Julia to bi» bated riva], and iritb 
Wbat effeet, Arbaoes resolved^ as the 
fiv^/Dxag came on, to seek her house, 
and satisfy his BQq[>en6e. It was ens- 
tomaxy, as I baye before said, for men 
at that time to cany abroad ^th 
ihexn the tablets and the stilus at- 
tached to their girdle ; and with the 
girdle they were put off when at home. 
In &ct, under the appearance of a 
literary instrument, the Romans car- 
ried about with them in that same 
stilus a very sharp and formidable 
weapon. It was with bis stilus* that 
Casnius stabbed Osesar in the senate- 
house. Taking, then, bis girdle and 
bis cloak, Arbaces left his house, sup- 
porting his steps, which were stUl 
somewhat feeble (though hope and 
vengeance had conspired greatly with 
bis own medical sci^ce, which was 
profound, to restore his natural 
strength), by bis long staff: Arbaces 
took his way to the villa of Diomed. 

And beautiful is the mo<mlight of 
the south ! In those climes the night 
so quickly glides.into the day, that 
twilight scarcely makes a bridge be- 
tween them. One moment of darker 
purple in the sky — of a thousand rose- 
hues in the water>-of shade half vic- 
torious over light; and then burst 
forth at once the countless stars — ^the 
moon is up— Night has resumed her 
reign ! 

Brightly then, and softly bright. 



* From this stilus may be derived the 
stiletto of the Italians. 



fell the moonbeaiiDB over the antique 
grove consecrated to Oybele-^the 
stately trees, whose date went beyond 
tradition, cast their long shadows «Tier 
the soil, while through the opeoingB 
in their boughs the stars shone, stUl 
and frequent. The whiteness of the 
small sacellnm in the centre of the 
grove, amidst the dark foliage, hsd m 
it something abrupt and startling; it 
recalled at once thie purpose to which 
the wood was consecrated, — its holi- 
ness and solemnity. 

With a swift and stealthy pace, 
Oalenus, gliding under the shade of 
the trees, reached the chapel, and 
gently putting back the boughs that 
completely closed around its rear, 
settled himself in hia concealment ; a 
concealment so complete, what with 
the fane in front and the trees behind, 
that no unsuspicious passenger ooold 
possibly have detected him. Again> 
all was apparently solitary in the 
grove ; a&r off you beard faintly the 
voices of some noisy revellere, or the 
music that played cheerily to the 
groups that 'then, as now in those 
climates, during the nights of B«ni- 
mer, lingered in the streets, and en- 
joyed, in the fresh air and the liqiiid 
moonlight, a milder day. 

From the height on which the grove 
was phiced, you saw through the in- 
tervals of the trees the broad an^ 

purple sea, rippling in the disfcuw®* 
thewbiteviUasofStabiaeinthecurv- 

ing shore, and the dim Lectiarian hilb 
mingling with the delicious fiky. 
Presently the tall figure of Arbaces, 
in his way to the house of Diomed, 
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«iiteced ike extreme end of the grore ; 
and »i the saane Instant ApieeideB, 
also bound to his appoliitinent mih 
OUnthuii^ (sroBsed ^ Egyptiaii's 
palh. 

'< Hem 1 ApsoeideB,'' sud Arhftees, 
reoogniai&g the priest at a ghinoe; 
*' when last we met, jon were my foe. 
I have wished sinee then to see you, 
for I would have you stUl my pupil 
and my Mend.** 

Apmndes started at the voice of the 
JEJgyptian; a&d halting abruptly, gaxed 
vp«a him with a countenance full 
of contending, bitter, and tcoznful 
emotions. 

''YiUain and impostor!" said he 
at length; '' thou hietreooTered then 
firom the jaws of the grave i But 
think not again to weave around me 
thy guilty j[neBhea.-*-i2efuzniut, I am 
armed against thee 1" 

'<Hushl" said Arbaces, in a very 
low voice— but his pride, which in 
that deBcendaat of kings was great, 
betrayed the wound it received from 
the insulting epithets of the ptioat in 
the quiver of his lip and the flush of 
his tawny brow. " Hush 1 more low I 
thou mayest be overheard, and if 
otiier ears than mine had drunk those 
sounds*— why — " 

" Bost thou threaten ^what if the 
vhole city had heard me 1** 

'* The manes of my ancestors would 
Bot have suffered me to forgive thee. 
But, hold, and hear me. Thou art 
enraged that I would have offered 
violence to thy sister.— Kay, peace, 
peace, but one instant^ I pray thee. 
Thou art right, it was the fienzy of 
pasmon and of jealousy — ^I have re- 
pented bitterly of my madness. For- 
give me; I, who never implored 
pardon of living man, beseech thee 
now to forgive me. Nay, I will atone 
the insult — ^I ask thy sister in mar- 
riage ;--->sta;rt noty consider,--^hat is 
the alliance of yon iLoliday Greek 
compared to mine? Wealth un- 
hannded-r-birth that in its far anti- 



quity leaves yo«r Ck«ek and Roman 
names the things of yesterday^i*- 
science — bat tlukt thou knowest! 
Give me thy sister, and my wh<^ life 
shall atone a moment's error." 

" Egyptian, were even I to consent, 
my sister lowbhes the very air then 
breathest: but I have my own wrongs 
to forgive— I may pardon thee that 
thou hast made me a tool to thy de- 
ceits, hut never that thou has seduced 
me to bec<»ne the abettor of thy vices 
— a polluted and a peijured maa« 
Tremble l-^^ven now I prepare the 
hour in which thou and thy &lse gods 
shall be unveiled. Thy lewd and 
Circ^an life shall be dragged to day — 
thy mumming oracles disclosed — ^the 
fine of the idol Isis shall be a by-word 
and a scorn — the name of Arbaces a 
mark for the hisses of execration! 
Tremble 1" 

The flush on the Egyptian's brow 
was succeeded by a livid paleness. He 
looked behind, before, around, to feel 
assured that none was by ; and then 
he fixed his dark and dilating eye on 
the priest, with such a gaze of wrath 
and menace, that one, perhaps, less 
supported than Apeecides by the fer- 
vent daring of a divine zeal, could not 
have faced with unflinching look that 
lowering aspect. As it was, however, 
the young convert met it unmoved, 
and returned it with an eye of proud 
defiance. 

'^ Apsecides," said the Egyptian, in 
a tremulous and inward tone, " be- 
ware ! What is it thou wouldst medi- 
tate 1 Speakest thou — reflect, pause, 
before thou repliest--*from the hasty 
influences of wrath, as yet divining 
no settled purpose, or from some fixed 
design?" 

''I speak from the inspiration of 
the True God, whose servant I now 
am," answered the Christian, boldly ; 
'' and in the knowledge that by His 
grace human courage has already fixed 
the date of thy hypocrisy and thy de- 
mon's worship : ere thnce the sunhas 
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dawned, thou wilt know all ! Dark 
sorcerer, tremble, and fietrewell ! " 

All tlie fierce and Inrid passions 
wMch he inherited from his nation 
and his clime, at all times but ill con< 
cealed beneath the blandness of craft 
and the coldness of philosophy, were 
released in the breast of the Egyptian. 
Bapidly one thought chased another; 
he saw before him an obstinate bar- 
rier to even a lawful alliance with 
lone — ^the feUow-champion of Glancus 
in the straggle which had baffled his 
designs— the reyiler of his name — ^the 
threatened desecrator of the goddess 
he serred while he disbelieyed — the 
arowed and approaching reyealer of 
his own impostures and vices. His 
love, his repute, nay, his very life, 
might be in danger — the day and 
hour seemed even to have been fixed 
for some design against him. He 
knew by the words of the convert 
that Apsecides had adopted the Chris- 
tian flEdth ; he knew the indomitable 
zeal which led on the proselytes of 
that creed. Such was his enemy; he 
grasped his stilus, — ^that enemy was in 
his power 1 They were now before 
the chapel; one hasty glance once 
more he cast around; he saw none 
near, — silence and solitude alike 
tempted him. 

''Die, then, in thy rashness !" he 
muttered; "away, obstacle to my 
rushing fates !'* 

And just as the young Christian 
had turned to depart, Arbaces raised 
his hand high over the left shoulder 
of Apaecides, and plunged his sharp 
weapon twice into his breast. 

Apeecides fell to the ground pierced 
to the heart, — he fell mute, without 
even a groan, at the very base of the 
sacred chapel.^ 

Arbaces gazed upon him for a 
■ moment with the fierce animal joy of 
conquest over a foe. But presently 
the full sense of the danger to which 
he was exposed flashed upon him ; he 
wiped his weapon carefully in the long 



grass, and idth the very garments of 
his victim ; drew his doak round him, 
and was about to depart, when be 
saw, coming up the path, right before 
him, the figure of a young man, whose 
steps reeled and vaiollated strangely 
as he advanced : the quiet moonlight 
streamed full upon his face, which 
seemed, by the whitening ray, colour- 
less as. marble. The l^ptian recog- 
nised the &ce and form of Glancus. 
The unfortunate and benighted Greek 
was chanting a disconnected and mad 
song, composed from snatches of 
hymna and sacred odes» all jarringly 
woven together. 

"HaT' thought the Egyptian, in- 
stantaneously divioing his state and 
its terrible cause ; ** so, then, the hell- 
draught works, and destiny hath sent 
thee hither to crush two of my foes at 
once!" 

Quickly, even ere this thought oc- 
curred to him, he had withdrawn on 
one side of the chapel, and concealed 
himself amongst the boughs; from 
that lurking place he watched, as a 
tiger in his lair, the advance of his 
second victim. He noted the wan- 
dering and restless fire in the bright 
and beautiful eyes of the Athenian ; 
the convulsions that distorted his 
statue-like features, and writhed his 
hueless lip. He saw that the Greek 
was utterly deprived of reason. Never- 
theless, as Glaucus came up to the 
dead body of Apeecides, i&om which 
the dark red stream flowed slowly 
over the grass, so strange and ghastly 
a spectacle could not &il to arrest 
him, benighted and erring as was his 
glimmering sense. He paused, placed 
his hand to his brow, as if to collect 
himself, and then saying, — 

"What, ho! Endymion, sleepest 
thou so soundly % What has the moon 
said to thee] Thou makest me jea- 
lous ; it is time to wake," — ^he stooped 
down with the intention of lifting up 
the body. 

Forgetting — ^feeling not— his own 
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debiiUy, the Egyptian sprang irom 
bis hiding-place, and, as the Greek 
bent, stnick him fordbly to the 
ground, over the very body of the 
Christian ; then, raising his powerfal 
voice to its loudest pitch, he shouted, — 

''Ho^ citizens,— ho! help me! — 
run hither — hither! — ^A murder — a 
murder before your very fene ! Help, 
or the murderer escapes!'' As he 
spoke, he placed his foot on the breast 
of Glaueus: an idle and superfluous 
precaution ; for the potion operating 
ivith the Ml, the Greek lay there mo- 
tionless and ins^isible, save that now 
and then his lips gave vent to some 
vague and raving sounds: 

As he there stood awaiting the 
coming of those his voice still con- 
tinued to summon, perhaps some re- 
morse, some compunctious vidtings — 
for despite his crimes he was human 
— ^haunted the breast of the Egyptian ; 
the defenceless state of Glaueus — his 
wandering words — ^his shattered rea- 
son, smote him even more than the 
death of Apascides, and he said, half 
audibly, to himself, — 

" Poor clay ! — poor human reason ! 
where is ike sotd now ? I could spare 
thee, my rival — ^rival never more ! 
But destiny must be obeyed — my 
safety demands thy sacrifice/' With 
that, as if to drown compunction, he 
shouted yet more loudly; and drawing 
from the girdle of Glaueus the stilus 
it contained, he steeped it in the blood 
of the murdered man, and laid it 
beside the corpse. 

And now, faist and breathless, seve- 
ral of the citizens came thronging to 
the place, some with torches, which 
the moon rendered unnecessary, but 
which flared red and tremulously 
against the darkness of the trees : 
they surrounded the spot. 

"Lift np yon corpse," said the 
Egyptian, "and guard well the mur- 
dei-er." 

They raised the body, and great 
was their horror and sacred indigna- 



tion to discover in that lifeless clay a 
priest Of the adored and venerable 
Isls ; but still greater, perhaps, was 
their surprise, when they found the 
accused in the brilliaJit and admired 
Athenian. 

"Glaueus!" cried the bystanders, 
with one accord; "is it even cre- 
dible t" 

^'I would sooner," whispered one 
man to his neighbour, " believe it to 
be the Egyptian himself." 

Here a centurion thrust himself 
into the gathering crowd, with an air 
of authority. 

"How! blood spilt! who the mur- 
derer]" 

The bystanders pointed to Glaueus. 

"He ! — ^by Mars, he has rather the 
air of being the victim \ Who accuses 
him]" 

f'l," said Arbaces," drawing himself 
up haughtily ; and the jewels which 
adorned his dress flashing in the eyes 
of the soldier, instantly convinced 
that worthy warrior of the witness's 
respectability. 

" Pardon me— your name ] " said he. 

"Arbaces; it is well known me- 
thinks in Pompeii. Passing through 
the grove, I beheld before me the 
Greek and the priest in earnest con- 
versation. I was struck by the reel- 
ing motions of the first, his violent 
gestures, and the loudness of his 
voice ; he seemed to me either drunk 
or mad. Suddenly I saw him raise 
his stilus — ^I darted forward — ^too late 
to arrest the blow. He had twice 
stabbed his victim, and was bending 
over him, when, in my horror and 
indignation, I struck the murderer 
to the ground. He fell without a 
struggle, which makes me yet more 
suspect that he was not altogether in 
his senses when the crime was perpe- 
trated; for, recently recovered from 
a severe illness, my blow was com- 
paratively feeble, and the frame of 
Glaueus, as yon see, is strong and 
[youthful." 
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'*HU 9fm MM opm iiair-*-lilft 
potoftttTy wliai HQTiBt tiboa to tbe 

''Tiie ohiti y) " 4m " i Mii Waj, it 
v»» meiTily done ; when tbe M. htig 
Mt Imt serpent alt me; «id Heeate 
«tood by langhing from ear to ear — 
what could I dol But I am iU**-I 
laint-— the aerpeni'a fieiy tongne hath 
bitten me. Bear me to bed* and Mod 
for your phyaieian; old ^filacalaipiaB 
himMlf wiU attend me if you let him 
know that I am Qieek. Oh, mercy — 
mercy — I bun 1 — ^marrow aad bratn, 
I bom!" 

And, with a thrilling and fierce 
groan, the Athenian ^ back in the 
aima of the byatandira. 

" He rav«8/' said the offieer, com- 
passionately; "and in his deliriom 
he has strad^ the pneat. H&th any 
one present seen him to-^ayl " 

*' I," said one of the apeetatora, " be- 
held him in the mommg. He passed 
my shop and accosted me. Heaeemed 
well and sane as the atontest of 
us." 

"And I saw him half aa hour ago," 
said another, ''passing up the streets, 
muttering to himself witAi strange 
geatures, and Juat aa the £gyp<aan has 
described." 

" A oorroboration of the witness 1 it 
must be too true. He must at all 
events to the pnetor ; a pity« so young 
and so rich ! But the crime is dread- 
ful : a priest of Isis, in hia Yoiy robes, 
too, and at the base itself of our most 
ancient chapel J " 

At these words the crowd weie 
ireminded more forcibly, than in their 
excitement and curiosity they had 
yet be^, of the heinonsnesa of the 
saerilege. They ahndderad in pious 
horror. 

" No wonder the earth haa quaked,'' 
said one, "when it held auch a mon- 
ster!" 

. "Away with him to priaon^awayr' 

cried they all. 



And one seliiary Toioe was heaid 
ahrilly and j<croualy above the rest : — 

" The beaata wiUnot want a ghidia- 
toraow, 

* Ho, bo ! for tbe taetrj, merry Aow ! •- 

It waa tiie vmce <^ the yoong woman 
whoee coaTsenaatiQii with Medon has 
been repeated. 

" Xme^^-^rue — ^it diaooea in aeason 
liar the games t" eriedseveral; and at 
that thought all pity for the accused 
seemed yaniahed. His youth — his 
beanty, but fitted him better for the 
purpose ef the avena. 

" Bring hitiier some planka^-or if 
at hand, a litter— to bear the dead,"* 
aaidArbaeea; " a pxieat of Isis ought 
searoely to be carried to his temple 
by vulgar handsy like a butchered 
gladiator." 

At this the bystanders reverently 
laid the corpse of Apsocidee on the 
ground, with the fiice upwards; and 
some of them went in search of some 
cQutrivanoe to bear the body, un- 
touched by the profime. 

It was justattiuit time that the crowd 
gave way to right and left as a sturdy 
form forced itself through, and Qlin- 
thus the Christian stood immediately 
confronting the Bgyptian. But his 
eyes, at firat, only rested with inex- 
pressible grief and horror on that 
gory aide and upturned face, on wMdi 
the agony of violent deaih yet lin- 
gered. 

" Murdered I" he said. "Is it thy 
zeal that has brought thee to this^ 
Have they detected thy nobie pur- 
pose, and by- death prevented their 
own shame 1" 

He turned his head abniptly, and 
his eyes fell fiali on the solenm features 
of the Egyptian. 

As he looked, you might see in his 
fiwe, and even the slight shiver of 
lus frame, the repugnance and aver- 
sion which the Christian felt for one 
whom he knew to be so dangerous 
and so oriminaL It was indeed the 
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gaze of the bird upon the baalliflk — 
80 silent was it and so prolon||;ed. But 
ahftking off the sudden ehlH IJiftt had 
crept over him, Olinthiu eirtinided 
his right arm towards ArbaeeBr aad 
said^ in a de^ and load yoice >-> 

** Murder hath been done upon this 
eoxpsef Where is the murderer) Stand 
fortii, Egyptian] Por, as the Xjord 
Uvethy I beti&re ii^ov art the man 1 " 

An anxioas and pertor hed change 
]]ught for one moment be detected on 
the duaky features of Arbaoes; but 
it gave way to the frowning eicpres- 
sion of indignation and scon, as, 
ftwed and arrested bj the suddfioaeas 
and T^emenee of the €haige, the 
spectators ia*e8s^ nearer and nearer 
upon the two more prominent actors. 

"I know/' said Arbaoes^ proudly, 
'"who is my accuser, and I guess 
wherefore he thus arraigns me. Men 
and citizens, know this man iox the 
most bitter of the Nazarenes, if that 
or Christians be their proper name! 
What marvel that in his malignity he 
dares accuse even an,JSgyptian of the 
murder of a priest of E^rpt 1 " 

''I know himi I know the deg!'' 
shouted several voices. ^ It is Olin- 
thus the Christian -'-or rather the 
Atheist'— he denies the gods 1 " 

^ Peace ! brethren," said OUnthus, 
with dignity, '' and hear me 1 This 
murdered priest of Isis befose his 
deatii embraced the Christian £uth — 
he revealed to me the dark sins, the 
sorceries of yon Egyptian*— the mum- 
meries and delusions of the fane ef 
laia. He was about to dedare them 
publicly. He, a stranger, unofiS^ding, 
without enemies! who ahould i^ed 
his blood but one of those who feared 
his witness? Who might fear that 
testimony the most? — Arbaces, the 
Egyptian 1 " 

"You hear him!" said Arbaces; 
"you hear him! he blasphemes! — 
Ask him if he believe in Isisl" 

"Do I believe in an evil demon?" 
returned OUnthus, boldly. 



Agroan and shfldderpassed through 
the assembly. Kothing daunted, for, 
prepared at er^y time for peril, and 
in iJie jMresent exdtement losing all 
pmdenee, the Christian eontinued — 

" BadL, iddaterf^ ! this clay is not 
for your vain and polluting rites — it 
is to us — ^to ^the [followers of Christ, 
that the last effiees due to a Christian 
belong. J oUim this dust in the 
name of the great Qi^eator who has 
recalled the spirit! " 

With so solemSL and commanding 
a voice and aspect tiiie Christian spoke 
these words, that even the crowd for- 
bore to utter aloud theexecrationof fear 
and hatred, which in tiieir hearts they 
conceived. And never, periu^ps, since 
Lucifer and the Ardiangel contended 
for the body of the mighty Lawgiver, 
was there a more striking subject for 
the painter's genius than that scene 
exhibited. The dark trees — the stately 
fane-'the moon luU on the corpse of 
the deceased -^ the torehes toBsisg 
wildly to and fro in 1^ rear — the 
various faces of the motley audience 
— ^the insensible form of the Athe- 
nian, supported, in the distance ; and 
in the foreground, and above all, the 
forms of Arbaces and the Christian : 
the first drawn to its foil height,' far 
taller than the herd around; his arms 
folded, his brow knit, his eyes fixed, 
his lip slightly curled in defiance and 
disdain. The last bearing, on a brow 
worn and funowed, the m^jec^y of an 
equal command — ^the features stem, 
yet frank-o-the aspect bold, yet open 
— the quiet dignity of the whole form 
impressed with an inefiaUe earnest- 
ness, hushed, as it were, in a solemn 
sympathy with the awe he himself 
had created. His left hand pointing 
to the corpse— his right hand raised 
to heaven. 

The centurion pressed forward 
again. * 

" In the first place, hast thou, Olin- 
thuB, or whatever be thy name, any 
proof of the charge thou hast made 
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against Arbaces beyond thy vagne 
suspicions?" 

Olinihas remained silent — the 
Egyptian langbed contemptuously. 

" Dost thou claim the body of a 
priest of Isis as one of the Nazarene 
or Christian sectl" 

« I do." 

''Swear then by yon fiine, yon 
statue of Cybele, by yon most ancient 
sacellum in Pompeii, that the dead 
man embraced your fiiith !" 

** Yain man ! I disown your idols ! 
I abhor your temples f How can I 
swear by Cybele then!" 

"Away! away with the atheist! 
away I the earth will swallow us, if 
we suffer these blasphemers in a sacred 
grove — ^away with him to death !'* 

'' To the heasur added a female 
voice in the centre of the crowd ; " we 
shaU have one Orpiece now for (he lion 
and tiger!" 

** If, Nazarene, thou disbelievest 
in Cybele, which of our gods dost thou 
own ]" resumed the soldier, unmoved 
by the cries around. 

"None!" 

"Hark to him! hark!" cried the 
crowd. 

" vain and blind T continued the 
Christian, raising his voice, " can you 
believe in images of wood and stone 1 
Do you imagine that they have eyes 
to see, or ears to hear, or hands to 
help ye*} Is yon mute thing carved 
by man's art a goddessi — hath it 
made mankind 1 — ^alas! by mankind 
was it made. Lo ! convince yourselves 
of its nothingness — of your folly." 

And as he spoke, he strode across 
to the fane, and ere any of the by- 
standers were aware of his purpose, 
he, in his compassion or his zeal, 



struck th^ statue of wood from its 
pedestal. 

''See!" cried he, "your goddess 
cannot avenge herself. Is this a thing 
to worship 1" 

Further words were denied to him; 
so gross and daring a sacrilege — of 
one, too, of the most sacred of their 
places of worship — filled even the 
most lukewarm with rage and horror. 
With one accord the crowd rushed 
upon him, seized, and but for the 
interference of the centurion, they 
would have torn him to pieces. 

"Peace!" said the soldier, autho- 
ritatively, — "refer we this insolent 
blasphemer to the proper tribunal — 
time has been already wasted. Bear 
we both the culprits to the magis- 
trates ; place the body of the priest on 
the litter— cany it to his own home." 

At this moment a priest of Isis 
stepped forward. "I claim these re- 
mains according to the custom of the 
priesthood." 

" The flamen be obeyed," said the 
centurion. " How is the murderer 1 " 

" Insensible, or asleep." 

" Were his crimes less, I could pity 
him. On!" 

Arbaces, as he turned, met the eye 
of that priest of Isis — it was Calenus ; 
and something there was in that 
glance, so significant and sinister, that 
the Egyptian muttered to himself, — 

" Could he have witnessed the deed ] " 

A girl darted from the crowd, and 
gazed hard on the face of Olinthus. 
" By Jupiter, a stout hnave ! I say, 
we shaU have a man for the tiger now; 
on/efoT ea<sh beast" 

"Ho !" shouted the mob ; "a man 
for the lion, and another for the tiger ! 
What luck! lo Paean!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TV WHICH THE HEADER LEABITS THE OONDITIOIT OF GLAUOUS. — FBIENDSHIP TESTES. 
^SHMITT SOFTEEED. — IiOTE THE SAME; — ^BECAUSE THE OEE LOYIHa 18 BLIED ! 



The night i^as somewhat advanced, 
ai^d the gay lounging-places of the 
Pompeians were still crowded. You 
might observe in the countenances of 
the various idlers a more earnest ex- 
pression than usual. They talked in 
large knots and groups, as if they 
sought by numbers to divide the half- 
painfiil j half-pleasurable anziety,which 
belonged to the subject on which they 
conversed : — ^it was a subject of life 
and death. 

A young man passed briskly by 
the graceful portico of the temple of 
Fortune — so briskly, indeed, that he 
came with no slight force full against 
the rotund and comely form of that 
respectable citizen, Diomed, who was 
retiring homeward to his suburban 
villa. 

"Holloa!" groaned the merchant, 
recovering with some difficulty his 
equilibrium ; " have you no eyes 1 or 
do you think I have no feeling 1 By 
Jupiter! you have well-nigh driven 
out the tlivine particle ; such another 
shock, and my soul will be in 
Hades!" 

" Ah, Diomed ! is it you ] Forgive 
my inadvertence. I was absorbed in 
thinking of the reverses of life. Our 
poor friend, Glaucus, ehl who could 
have guessed itT 

" Well, but tell me, Clodius, is he 
really to be tried by the senate ] " 

" Yes ; they say the crime is of so 
extraordinary a nature, that the senate 
itself must adjudge it; and so the 
lictors are to induct him* formally." 

* Plin. Ep. U. 11, 12 ; v. 4, 13. 
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He has been accused publicly 
then 1 " 

" To be sure ; where have you been 
not to hear that?" 

" Why, I have only just returned 
from Neapoiis, whither I went on 
business the very morning after his 
crime; — so shocking, and at my 
house the^same night that it hap- 
pened ! " 

" There is no doubt of his guilt," 
said Clodius, shrugging his shoulders; 
" and as these crimes take precedence 
of all little undignified peccadilloes, 
they will hasten to finish the sentence 
previous to the games." 

" The games! Qood gods !" replied 
Diomed, with a slight shudder ; " can 
they adjudge him to the beasts 1 — so 
young, so rich !" 

" True ; but then he is a Greek. 
Had he been a Roman, it would have 
been a thousand pities. These fo- 
reigners can be borne with in their 
prosperity ; but in adversity we must 
not forget that they are in reality 
slaves. However, we of the upper 
classes are always tender-hearted; and 
he would certainly get off tolerably 
well if he were left to us : for, between 
ourselves, what is a paltry priest of 
Isis ? — what Isis herse&l But the com- 
mon people are superstitious; they 
clamour for the blood of the sacri- 
legious one. It is dangerous not to 
give way to public opinion." 

'' And the bbisphemer — the Chris- 
tian, or Nazarene, or whatever else he 
be called r 

" Oh, poor dog ! if he will sacrifice 
to Cybele, or Isis, he will be par- 
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doned — ^if not, the tiger has him. At 
least, BO I suppose ; but the trial will 
decide. We talk while the urn's still 
empty. And the Greek may yet es- 
cape the deitdly 6 * of his own alpha- 
bet. But enough of this gloomy 
subject. How is the fair Julia 1 " 

« Wdl, I ftncy." 

'' Oc«iniend me to her. But hsfk t 
the door yonder creaks on its hinges; 
it is the house of the pnetor. "Wlio 
comes forth ? By Pollux ! it i's the 
Bgyptian I What can he want with 
our official friend V 

"Some conference touching the 
murder, doubtless/' replied Diomed ; 
" but what was supposed to be the in- 
ducement to the crime 1 Glancus was 
to hare married the priest's sister." 

" Yes, some say Apsecides refused 
the alliance. It might hare been a 
sudden quarrel. Glancus was eri- 
dently drunk ; — ^nay, so much so as to 
haye been quite insensible when taken 
up, and I hear is still delirious — ^whe- 
ther with wine, terror, remorse, the 
Furies, or the Bacchanals, I cannot 
say." 

'* Poor fellow ! — he has good coun- 
sel" 

"The best — Cains PoBio, an elo- 
quent fellow enough. Pollio has been 
hiring all the poor gentlemen and 
well-bom spendthrifts of Pompeii to 
diess shabbily and sneak about, swear- 
ing their friendship to Glaucus (who 
would not hare spoken to them to be 
made emperor I — I will do him jus- 
tice, he was a gentleman In his choice 
of acquaintance), and trying to melt 
the stony citizens into pity. But it 
will not do ; Iffis is mightily popular 
just at this moment" 

" And, by the by, I have som» mer- 
chandise at Alexandria. Yes, Isis 
ought to be protected." 

*' True ; so fitfeweH, old gentleman : 



* 8, the initial of Upttrtt (death), the oon- 
demning letter of the Oreekg, as C waa of 
the Romaoa. 



we shall meet soon ; if noty we mnst 
hare a friendly bet at the Amphi- 
theatre. All my calculations are eon- 
founded by this cursed misfortune of 
Glaucus ! He had bet on Lydon the 
gladiator; I must make up my tablets 
elsewhere. Vale ! " 

Leaving' the less active Diomed to 
regain his villa, Clodins strode on, 
humming a Greek air, and perfixming 
the nfghtwith theodours that steamed 
from his snowy garments and flowing 
locks. 

"If,* thought he, '"Glaucng feed 
the lion, Julia will no longer have a 
person to love better than me; die 
wQl certainly dote en me ; — and so, 1 
suppose, I must muty. By Uie gods ! 
the twelve lines begin to taSSL — ^men 
look suspiciously aA my hand when it 
lattdes the dice. That infernal Sidlust 
insinuates cheating ; and if it be dift- 
covered that the ivory is c(^fged)Why 
&rewell to the meny supper and the 
perfumed billet ;-^^odius is undone f 
Better marry, then, while I may, re- 
nounce gaming, and push my fortune 
(or rather the gentle Julia's) at tiie 
imperial court." 

Thus muttering the schemes of his 
ambition, if by tik&t h%h name the 
projects of Olodhis may be called^ iStit 
gamester fbund himself suddenly ac- 
costed ; he turned and beheld the dark 
brow of Arbaces. 

" Hail, noble Clodras ! pardon: my 
interruption ; and inform me^ I pray 
you, which is the house of Sallustt* 

** It is but a few yards hence; wise 
Arbaees. But does Sallust eotertaki 
to-night?*' 

** I know not," answered the Bgyp- 
iian ; " nor am I, perhaps, one of those 
whom he would seek as a boon com- 
panion. But thou knowest thai his 
house holdtt the peieon of Gianeus, 
the murderer f* 

"Ay I he, good-hearted epieute, be- 
lieves in the Greek's innocence ! Ton 
remind me that he has become his 
surety; and^ thereibie, till the trials 
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is reponsible for Ms appeai!«nee.* 
Well, Sallust's house is better than a 
pri8<», especiaUy t&at wretehed kole 
in the foraaci. Bat for what eaft yau 
seek Qlaaensl* 

'* Why, noble Clodias, if we cowld 
sare him from exeootion it would be 
well. The cendemBatioii of the rieh 
is a blow upon society itself. I should 
like to confer with him — ^for I hear he 
has recorered his soises — and aseer- 
tain the motiTee of his <»ixQe ; they 
may be so extenuating as to plead in 
his defi^feee.'' 

Ton are boieyolent. At baees.'' 
Benevolence is the duty of one 
who aspires to wisd<nn/* replied the 
Egyptian, modestly. * Which way 
lies Ballust's mimsion 'i'* 

• *' I will show you/' said Olodiug, 
" if you will suffer me to accompany 
yon a few steps* But, pray what has 
become of the poor girl who was to* 
have wed the Athenian — ^the sister of 
the murdered priest %'* 

''Alas! well^gh insane. Some- 
times she utters imprecations on the 
murderer — ^then suddenly steps short 
— ^then cries, * But ti% curse ? CHb, 
my brother! Olaucas was not thy 
murderer — ^nerer will I belieye itf 
Then she begins again, and again 
stops short, and mutters awfully to 
herself, ' Tet if it were indeed he ?' " 

" Unfortunate lone I" 

** But it is well for her that those 
solemn cares to thedead which religion 
enjoms hare hitherto greatly ab- 
sorbed her attention from Glaucns 
and herself: and^ ki the dimness of 
her senses, ^e scaredy seems aware 
that Olaueus is aj^rehended and on 
the ere of trial* When the funeral 
rites due to Apsecides are performed, 
her apprehensicHi will return; and 
then I fear me much that her friends 
wiU be rerolted l^ seeing her run to 

I' If a criminal oould obtain stureiy (called 
vtides in capital offences), he was not com- 
pelled te U» in priaoo tU after 



saeeoor aad^ald ilie ontdsrer «f her 
hroth«rr 

'^Sudx seakdai sbeold be pre* 
Teated." 

'^I tinst I Aat«takett>preeaationB 
to that effect. I am her lawful guar- 
dian, and ha¥« Just succeeded ia ob- 
taining permiflflloii to escort her, after 
the funeral of Apseeides, to my own 
house; there, please the gods! she 
will be seemre." 

^ You have done well, sage Arbaess. 
And, now,y«sider is the house of Sal- 
lust. The gods keep you ! Tet, 
hark yon, Arbaoes— why so gleomy 
and unsocial? Menefayyou cam. be 
gay — why not let me initiate you into 
the plearares of Pompeii? — I flatter 
myBetf no one knows th»n better^" 

''I thank you, noble Olodiua: 
under your a«spices I might rentuie, 
I think, to wear the phUyra : bat, at my 
age^ I shovld be an awkward pn^il.** 

"Oh, never fbof; I have made e«nh 
verts of fellows ef seventy. The rich, 
tooy are never old." 

" Tou ffalter me* At some Mate 
time I will remind you of your pR>* 
miseu'' 

"Yov atiay command Marcus Clo* 
dins at all times i-'Hmd so, vaste / ** 

''l^ow," said the Egyptian, soMlo- 
quising, ''I am Bot wantonfy a ma& 
of blood ; ] would wiUing^y save thia 
Greek, if, by coBfessing the crimen he 
will lose himself f(Mr ever to I<Mie, and 
for ever free me from the dumee of 
diseoveiy; and I am save him by 
persuadl]^ Julia to own the philtre^ 
which wiU be held Ids eiEease. But 
if he do net eonfess the crimen why 
Julia must be shamed from the eon- 
fesnon^ and he mast die !---dle^ lest 
he prove my zival with the IfviBg^— 
die, that he mi^ be my proxy with 
the dead( Will he eenfesst— *€■» 
he not he persuaded that in hia deli* 
Hum he struck the blow ? To me it 
would give hx gmJber safety than 
even his death. Hem 1 we must ha- 
zard the eoEperimenl'* 
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Sweeping along the narrow street, 
Arbaoes now approached the house 
of SaUnst, when he beheld a dark 
form wrapped in a cloak, and stretched 
at length across the threshold of the 
door. 

So still lay the figore, and so dim 
was its outline, that any other than 
Arbacea might haye felt a supersti- 
tiouB fear, lest he beheld one of those 
grim lemuresy who, above all other 
spots, haunted the threshold of the 
homes they formerly possessed. But 
not for Arbaces were such dreams. 

"Rise 1 " said he, touching the figure 
with his foot ; '' thou obstructest the 
wayl" 

''Hal who art thouV cried the 
form, in a sharp tone; and as she 
raised herself from the ground, the 
starlight fell full on the pale face and 
fixed but sightless eyes of Nydia 
tho Thessalian. "Who art thou? I 
know the burden of thy voice." 

" Blind girl ! what dost thou here 
at this late hour? Fie! — is this 
seeming thy sex or years 1 Home, 

girl!" 

'' I know thee," said Nydia, in a 
low voice, "thou art Arbaces, the 
Egyptian :" then, as if inspired by 
some sudden impulse, she flung her- 
self at his feet, and clasping his 
knees, exclaimed, in a wild and pas- 
sionate tone, " Oh dread and potent 
man! save him — save him! He is 
not guilty — ^it is I ! He lies within 
ill— dying, and I — I am the hateful 
cause ! And they will not admit me 
to him — they spurn the blind girl 
from the hall. Oby. heal him I thou 
knowest some herb— some spell — 
some counter-charm, for it is a potion 
that hath wrought this frenzy 1 " 

" Hush, child ! I know all ! — ^thou 
forgettest that I accompanied Julia 
to the saga's home. Doubtless her 
hand administered the draught ; but 
her reputation demands thy silence. 
Beproach not thyself — what must 
be, must: meanwhile, I seek the 



criminal — he xnay yet be Bared. 
Away!" 

Thus saying, Arbaces extricated 
himself from the clasp of the despair- 
ing Thessalian, and knocked loudly 
at the door. 

In a few momenta the heavy bars 
were heard suddenly to yield, and 
the porter, half opening the door, 
demanded who was there. 

"Arbaces — ^important business to 
Sallust relative to Glaucus* I come 
from the pmtor." 

The porter, half yawning, half 
groaning, admitted the tall form of 
the£|gyptian. Nydia sprang forward. 
" How is he 1" she cried ; " teU me- 
tell me I " 

"Ho, mad girl! is it thou still 1- 
for shame ! Why, they say he is sen- 
sible." 

"The gods be praised 1— and yon 
will not admit mel Ah ! I beseech 
thee " 

"Admit thee!— no. A pretty salnte 
I should prepare for these shoulders 
were I to admit such things as thou ! 
Go home I" 

The door closed, and Nydia, with 
a deep sigh, laid herself down once 
more on the cold stones ; and, wrap- 
ping her cloak round her face, re- 
sumed her weary vigil. 

Meanwhile Arbaces had already 
gained the triclinium where Sallust, 
with his favourite freedman, sat hite 
at supper. 

"What! Arbaces! and at this 
hour ! — ^Accept this cup." 

" Nay, gentle Sallust ; it is on busi- 
ness, not pleasure, that I venture to 
disturb thee. How doth thy chaig« ? 
— they say in the town that he has 
recovered sense." 

"Alas! and truly," replied ii^^ 
good-natured but thoughtless Sajlos*' 
wiping the tear from his eyes; "hut 
so shattered are his nerves and frame 
that I scarcely recognise the brilha^' 
and gay carouser I was wont to kno^* 
Yet, strange to say, he cannot ac- 
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oouni for the cause of the sadden 
frenzjT tliat seized him — he retains 
but a dim coDseiousneas of what hath 
passed ; and, despite thy untness, wise 
ElgypUan, solemnly uphoLds his inno- 
cence of tiie death of Apseddes.'' 

^'SaUnst^" said Arbacesy grayely, 
^' there is mndiin thy Mend's case 
that merits a peculiar indulgence; 
and coold we leara from his lips the 
eonfeasion'and the cause of his crime, 
much might, he yet hoped from the 
mercy of the senate ; for the senate, 
thou knowest, hath the power either 
to mitigate or to sharpen the law. 
Tlierefore it is that I have conferred 
with the highest authority of the city, 
and obtained his permission to hold a 
private conference this night with the 
Athenian. To-morrow, thou knowest, 
the trial comes on." 

<' WeU/' said Sallast, ' thou wUt 
be worthy of thy Eastern name and 
£une if thou canst learn aught from 
him; bat thou mayst try. Poor 
Glaucus '—-and he had such an excel- 
lent a^qfietite! He eats nothing now I" 

The benevolent epicure was moved 
sensibly at this thought. He sighed, 
and ordered hi& slaves to refill his 
cnp. 

"Night wanes,** said the Egyptian; 
*^ suffer me to see thy ward now." 

Sallust nodded assent, and led the 
way to a small chamber, guarded 
without by two doziog slaves. The 
door opened; at the request of Ar- 
baces, Sallaat withdrew— the Egyp- 
tian was alone with Glaucus. 

One of those tall and graceful can- 
delabra, common to that day, sup- 
portmg a single lamp, burned beside 
the narrow bed. Its rays fell palely 
over the fiiceof the Athenian, and 
Arbaces was moved to see how sen- 
sibly that countenance had changed. 
The rich colour was gone, the cheek 
was sunk, the lips were convulsed and 
pallid; fierce had been the struggle 
between reason and madness, life and 
death. The youth, the strength of 

No. 124. 



01auc\is had conquered; but the 
freshnesa of blood and soul — ^the life 
of life, its glory and its zest, were 
gone for ever. 

The Egypldan seated himself qui- 
etly beside the bed ; Ghiucus still lay 
mute and unconscious of his presence. 
At length, after a considerable pause, 
Arbaces thus spoke : — 

" Glaucus, we have been enemies. 
I come to thee alone, and in the dead 
of night — thy Mend, perhaps thy 
saviour." 

As the steed starts from the path 
of the tiger, Glaucus sprang up 
breathless — alarmed, panting at the 
abrupt voice, the sadden apparition 
of his foe. Their eyes met> and nei- 
ther, for some moments, had power to 
withdraw his gaze. The flush went 
and came over the &ce of the Athe- 
nian, and the bronzed cheek of the 
Egyptian grew a shade more pale. 
At length, with an inward groan, 
Glaucus turned away, drew his hand 
across his brow, sunk back, and mut- 
tered — 

'' Am I still dreaming r 

** No, Glaucus, thou art awake. By 
this right hand and my Cither's head, 
thou seest one who may save thy life. 
Hark ! I know what thou hast done, 
but I know also its excuse, of which 
thou thyself art Ignorant. Thou hast 
committed murder, it is true — a sacri- 
legious murder : firown not — ^start not 
—these eyes saw it. But I can save 
thee — ^I can prove how thou wort 
bereaved of sense, and made not a 
free-thinking and free-acting man. 
But in order to save thee, thou must 
confess thy crime. Sign but this 
paper, acknowledging thy hand in the 
death of Apncides, and thou shalt 
avMd the fiital urn." 

" What words are these 1 — ^Murder 
and ApSBcides \ — ^Did I not see him^ 
stretched on tho ground bleeding and * 
a corpse? and wouldst thou persuade 
me that / did the deed ? Han, thou 
Uest! Awayl" 

p U . 
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** Be not BMh> -fflmimw, be nvl 
hutj; the deed if psovwL Gom^ 
ooine, thou majei irall be exeiified 

for not recalling the aot of thy delip 
riiun, and whidi- th^ aeber saoees 
wonld have ahnnned eyea^to oonteM^ 
plate. But let me tij i^vetb^at^ thy 
exhaiuted and weas; memoBsr. Then 
knowest thou weri walking with the 
prieat» diapating aboat hie liater; 
thou knowest he wee intolenMut^ and 
half a Naaareoe^ aad he- aeni^ to 
convert thee, and ye had hot words ; 
and he calnmniateA thy mode of life, 
and swore he would not many leae to 
thee — and then, in thy wmtk and 
thy freni^^ thoa didal^ strike the and- 
den blow. Comey come;' you- can re- 
collect this !— Mad this fapyms^. it 
runs to that eflbct—eignH^ and thou' 
artsayed." 

** Barbarian, give me the written 
lie, that I may tear it ! J the mai> 
derer of lone's brother! /confess te 
have injured one hair of the head of 
him she loved I Letme zather periah.< 
a thousand times ! " 

" Beware I" said Arbaces, in a low 
and hissing tone ; ** there is but one 
choice — thy confession and thy aig*» 
nature, or the amphitheatre and i£» 
lion's maw^'l" 

As the Egyptian fixed his eyes 
upon the sufferer, he hailed with 
Joy the signs of evident emotion 
that seized the lattev at these wioids. 
A slight shndder passed ovec the- 
Athenian's fnime*-hie Up fdl^-«n 
expression of sudden fear and wonder 
betrayed itself in his brow and eye» 

" GreatgodSy" he Baid^inr4^ low voice, 
" what reverse is thisr? It seeme but 
a little day since life lau^ied out 
from amidst rosee-^Ione mine—- > 
youth, health, love, lavishing on me 
their tieasnres ; aoid now— pain^ mad- 
ness,- shamOy dealh.t And; fee what? 
"^hat have I done? Oh| I asau nukl 
still!" 

"Sign, and be say«di" said the 
soft, sweet voice of the' ISggrptian. 



* Templar,, never h" eflDd:.€HaHnni^ 
in the naetiom of mge^ ''Then 
kaoweafr me-not; tln».kacRMiib^neC 
the. hani^ senl ei an- Miheiihmf 
The suddeil^fiMe of dwfck migfa*a|^^ 
me for ».niemen1^ bitt^tbe ter i8«««r» 
I>iaheBOurap|Md»foBever! Whrwill 
debase hie namesto save has life% wiur 
^'i^ bniigiT dear j ^^yw fats fog sulini 
days 1 who will belie himself to ehaae^ 
and stand blaokmrnd. in the e9Vfr<tf 
{^eryand of lenrei tfto'eaK 
years of polluted liib them b« so 
a coward^. dseauLnoty duU barltaiiaB 
of Egypt! tefindluminaBe'Wiia.hatf 
tfeod the same sod ae Hannodlna^^ad! 
breathed the same air fne Soeratee. 
Go I leave me. to live withont self- 
repreaeh— -ortopendk withoai teel" 

'' Bethink thee- weU! the Bes^ 
fangs ; the hoots of the brutal mob'; 
the vulgav gaae out il^ dyin^ tigcmj 
and mutilated limbs ;. thy name de* 
gmdlBd; thy coxpse unbailed; the 
shame thou wouldet avoid clinging ti> 
thee for aye and ever ! " 

" Thou nrvest L thoA art thnnndr 
nuukl shame is(ne^in.tke loMUif ol&er 
men's eatefem,^p-«t ia- in. the lea» of 
ott£ own.. Wilt thou, go 1— my eyes 
loathe the sight of thee! hating eytt, 
I despise thee aeiw !** 

'' I go," said- Axbaoes, stong^ and 
exaspeanited^ but not without aeme 
pitying admiration of his victim,-— 
'' I go ;. wemeet twioe againi^-eBeeat 
the Trial, onoe at the Death 1 Faie- 
weU!" 

The Egyptiaii.xeaedDwfy,.gathemd 
his robee abottt him^ and left the 
chamber.. He sought SidloBt'' for a 
moment^ wiiese eyes, began;^ to seel 
withthe vigihMf the ci^ ^ '« Beie: stiU 
unconscious, or stiU obetmtte^ there 
is no hope for him;" 

'^ Say not so/' replied Saliui^- who 
felt but little resentment againet the 
Athenaan's aoeuaer, far he peMMsed 
no great aaaterity of virtTiei and was 
rather moved by his ikiend'a reve wMi 
than, penmaded of hie innecenot^— 
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"" say not bo, my Egyptian ! so good 
a drinker Bhall be saved if possible. 
Bacchus against Isisl" 

'' We shall see/' said the Egyptian. 

Sullenly the bolts were again with- 
drawn — ^tbe door nnclosed; Arbaces 
was in the open street; aad: poor 
I9^ydia once more started from her 
long watch. i 

« Wilt thou save him 1" she cried, 

'^ ChiU» foflQw mft Iudm ,\ I imM 



speak to the&— it is for his sake I 
ask it." 
** And thou wilt save him T 
No answer came forth to the thirst- 
ing ear of the blind girl; Arbaces 
had already proceeded &r up the 
stTMife; she hesitated a moment^ and 
then followed his steps in silence. 

^* Inmost secure this girl," said he^ 
musingly, *' lest she give evidence of 
mm. philtve ; as- to the vain Jidia, she 
witt mot beivay btrselT' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A CLASSIO FimBBAL. 



Whilb Arbaoes had been thus 
employed. Sorrow and Death were in 
the house of lone. It was the night 
preceding the mom in which the 
solemn funeral rites were to be de- 
ereed to the remains of the murdered 
Ap»cides. The corpse had been 
removed from the temple of Isis to 
the house of the nearest surviving 
relative, and lone had heard, in the 
same breath, the death of her brother 
and the accusation against her be- 
trothed. That first violent anguish 
which blunts the sense to all but 
itself, and the forbearing silence of 
her ^ves, had prevented her learning 
minutely the circumstances attendant 
on the fiftte of her lover. His illness, 
his frenzy, and his approaching trial, 
were unknown to her. She learned 
only the accusation against him, and 
at once indignantly rejected it ; nay, 
on hearing that Arbaces was the 
accuser, she required no more to in- 
duce her firmly and solemnly to believe 
that the Egyptian himself was the 
criminaL But the vast and absorbing 
importance attached by the ancients 
to the performance of every cere- 
monial connected with the death of a 
relation, had, as yet, confined her woe 
and her convictions to the chamber of 
the deceased. Alas! it was not for 
her to perform that tender and touch- 
ing office, which obliged the nearest 
relative to endeavour to catch the last 
breath — ^the parting soul— of the be- 
loved one : but it was hers to close 
the straining eyes, the distorted lips: 
to watch by the consecrated clay, as, 
fresh bathed and anointed, it lay in 



festive robes upon the ivory bed; to 
strew the couch with leaves and 
flowers, and to renew the solemn 
cypress branch at the threshold of 
the door. And in these sad offices, 
in lamentation and in prayer, lone 
forgot herself. It was among the 
loveliest customs of the ancients to 
bury the young at the morning 
twilight ; for, as they strove to give 
the softest interpretation to death, so 
they poetically imagined that Aurora, 
who loved the young, had stolen them 
to her embrace ; and though in the 
instance of the murdered priest this 
fable could not appropriately cheat the 
fancy, the general custom was still 
preserved.* 

The stars were fiuiing one by one 
from the grey heavens, and night 
slowly receding before the approach 
of mom, when a dark group stood 
motionle9S before lone's door. High 
and slender torches, made paler by 
the unmellowed dawn, cast their light 
over various countenances, hushed for 
the moment in one solemn and intent 
expression. And now there arose a 
slow and dismal music, which ac- 
corded sadly with the rite, and floated 
far along the desolate and breathless 
streets; while a choms of female 
voices (the PrsBficae so often cited by 
the Boman poets), accompanying the 
Tibicen and the Mysian flute, woke 
the following strain : — 

* This was rather a Greek than a Boman 
oustom ; but the reader will obserre, that in 
the cities of Magna Graecia the Greek cuf- 
toms and superstitions were much mingled 
with the Roman. 
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THE FUNERAL DIRQE. 

''O'er tbe sad threshold, where the cypress 
hough 
Supplants the rose that should adorn thy 
home. 
On the last pilgrhnage on earth that now 
' Awaits thee, wanderer to CTooytus, come ! 
Darkly we woo, and weeping we invite— 
I>eath is thy host— >his hanqnet asks thy 
soul; 
Thy garlands hang within the House of 
Night, 
And the black stream alone shall fill thy 
bowL 

No more for thee the laughter and the song, 
The jocund night— the glory of the day ! 
The Argive daughters* at their labours long ; 
The hell-bird swooping on its Titan 
prey— 
The false bolides f upheaving slow, . 

O'er the eternal hill, the eternal stone; 
The crownM Lydian, t in his parching woe, 
And green Callirrhoe*s monster-headed 
son,§— 

These shalt thou see, dim shadow'd through 
the dark. 
Which makes the sky of Pluto's dreary 
shore; 
Lo ! where thou stand*8t, pale-gazing on the 
bark' 
Tbat waits our rite | to bear thee trem- 
bling o'er ! 
Come, then ! no more delay !— the phantom 
pines 
Amidst the TJnburiedfor its latest home ; 
O'er the grey sky the torch impatient 
shines- 
Come, mourner, forth !— the lost one bids 
thee come ! " 

. As the hymn died away, the group 
parted in twain ; and placed upon a 
couch, spread with a purple pall, the 
corpse of Apsecides was carried forth, 
with the feet foremost. The designa- 
tor, or marshal of the sombre cere- 
monial, accompanied by his torch- 
bearers, clad in black, gave the signal, 
and the procession moved dreadly on. 

* The Danaldes. f Siflyphns. 

t Tantalus. S Geryon. 

I The most idle norel-readerneed scarcely 
be reminded, that not till after the funeral 
rites were the dead carried over the Styx. 



Pirst went the musicians, playing 
a slow march — ^the solemnity of the 
lower instruments broken by many a 
louder and wilder burst of theiimeral 
trumpet : next followed the hired 
mourners, chanting their dirges to the 
dead; and the female Toices were 
mingled with those of boyS, whose 
tender years made still more striking 
the contrast of life and death — ^the 
fresh leaf and the withered one. But 
the players, the buffoons, the archi- 
mimus (whose duty it was to per- 
sonate the dead) — ^these, the custom- 
ary attendants at ordinary funerals, 
were banished from a funeral attended 
with so many terrible associations. 

The priests of Isis came next in 
their snowy garments, barefooted, and 
supporting sheaves of com; while 
before the corpse were carried the 
images of the deceased and his many 
Athenian forefathers. And behind 
the bier followed, amidst her women, 
the sole surviving relative of the dead 
— her head bare, her locks dishevelled, 
her face paler than marble, but com- 
posed and still, save ever and anon, as 
some tender thought, awakened by the 
music, flashed upon the dark lethargy 
of woe, she covered that countenance 
with her hands, and sobbed unseen : 
for hers were not the noisy sorrow, 
the shrill lament, the ungovemed ges- 
ture, which characterised those who 
honoured less faithfully. In that age, 
as in all, the channel of deep grief 
flowed hushed and still. 

And so the procession swept on^ till 
it had traversed the streets, passed the 
city gate, and gained the Place -of 
Tombs without the wall, which the* 
traveller yet beholds. 

Eaised in the form of an altar— of 
unpolished pine, amidst whose inter* 
stices were placed preparations of 
combustible matter — stood the fune- 
ral pyre ; and around it drooped the 
dark and gloomy cypresses so conse* 
crated by song to the tomb. 

As soon as the bier was placed upon 
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ei^ier aiie, lene XMUBsed iq> to iiie 
ooneh, and vtood l)ef(ne ike tmoon- 
fldofui «aii?f for (Mme awmaiiisi&olioii- 
leflB md ^flut '9%e SMtir«8 of the 
dead had \3%6tL composed horn, iifae 
lint sjimiiBed iaq»«8BidiL of Tioleirt 
death. HvAied for ever Hie Ifener 
and the donljt, the oostflBt of iMunkm, 
tiie aife of n^gion, ihit ■atnig^te of 
tiie past and pveseat, the hope -and 
the horror of the Maim f — of aSl that 
ladLed and desolated the treast of 
that young aspinmt to >£he ISeily of 
life, what traee was Tiaible in the 
awfal serenity' of lliat impenetrable 
broir and vnbreathing fip ? The sister 
gazed, and not a sonnd "waa heard 
amidst iske crowd; there iros some- 
tiling terrible^ yet softening, also, in 
tiie silenee; and when it broke, it 
broke sudden and t^lmipt— 4t broke 
"With a lood and passionate epy-^4fie 
vent of long-fflosothered despair. 

** My brother I my biotiier f" cried 
the poor orphan, lulling vpon the 
eoneh ,* **. &on irhom tbs irorm on 
ifay path feared uot^^irhat enemy 
eonldst thon -provoke 1 Oh, is it in 
tenth come to tidsl Awake ! awiike ! 
ire growtogeiher t Are we ibxa torn 
aamder'? Thou art not deadr-tibon 
atoepest. Awake! awake!" 

The -aoimd of her 'piercing roice 
aMnsedthe sympidifa^of filiomonmerB, 
aftd fiiey broke into loud and irnde 
hunont. This startled, thds recidled 
lone; she looked -up hastily and ^con- 
fiisedly, »8 if for lite fint time sensible 
Of i(he presence ofi^osemotmd. 

-"Ah!** ehienmniniiedwithafiihiver; 
**«» orenot^im dBkmeT 

With that, after 'a1)fief 'pause, she 
MMser and %er pale tmd beautifiil 
eontttenance was again composed and 
iflgid. ^imh ifond and 'trembHng 
hao^, she tmdlosed the lids of the 
deceased f^ but when the 'dull glazed 
ey«^ no longer beaming wiiii love and 

— -^^-— ^-- ' — - - — — — . — ^ 



life, met hers^ she shrieked aloud, a& 
if die had seen a/speotre. Onoe moi^ 
recovexing henael^ ahe kissed again., 
and again the lids, the lips, i^ i)row; 
and with ttedkanie and n niWMcioti a 
hand, received from the Ugh^riest 
of her brothei^s temple the limeral 
torch« 

The «nddea btttst of masie, 4iie 
sudden song of the moumens, an> 
nounced the Mrfii of the sanciSl^g 
flame. 

HYMN TOTHE WINIX 



«<0n tby-eoiuh of loloiid veeUne^, 
Wak», O «>ft«nd aMiad Wind ! 
Soft and sacred will we name thee» 
WhoMe'er>ilie aise tbatolaim «iie— 
Whether old Anatar's dnakgr chiid. 
Or the loud aoa4if Enraa wild ; 
Or hia* who o*er the darkling dei^a. 
From the bleak Korth, in tempest sweeps ; 
Still Shalt thon seem as dear to us 
As flowier>j-crewa^d Z^igS^yma, 
When, through twilight's staxjy dew, 
TrftmhHiia» hfthi|itfig his vyxx^li f to wo» 

Lo! our silyer osoDsers swinging, 
Feifomes 9'«r tky .path are ffiagiiir*— ' 
Ne'er o'er Tempo's breathless vaUegn^ 
Ne'er ^er dn^date^edaiA^UeijrSi^ 
Or the Bose-isle'st moonlit sea. 
Floated awesto men wartlty theft 
Lol ttravad ouriasaKiendlng 
Myrrh and nard with cassia Uendlog; 
Fa»lBg<alr wtthrndovrameei 
For thy silver«8andaU'd feet 2 

ni. 

Aogastaxia overlaying air ! 

Tfaawmrceidf «Uthat brettfhe «Bdtie» ^ 



Aspire, ladgfat^ilamft! a«pire.! 

"^^d wind!— awake, awake ! 
Thine own, solettn Fire! 



'IV, 

It'eomesIit'^eoioM! XiO! iteweeps^ 
The ^nClia iwe invoke the whoa! 

And OBBiidsleflb and darts^ and lee|H 
aaiedjght4ii4he hely^yHe 1 

*'Ber0u. fTlon. tlQftiaes. 
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It rises ! its wings intsrweave 

With the flames^— howtbsylnewLaiidlieaye ! 
Toss'd, whirl'dto and ttoi', 
B««r ths flMBe-serpsntsfltoir*! 
RnBhing hIgW and bigh«|^ 
OB^«QD^feAr£al Flie ! 
Thy siant Unahs Iwiasd 
.With tkaaHBaof tba W4ad ! 

liO! the elements mast on the fhrsne 

Of death— toiaolaim thatr own ! 



-v. 



Swing, swing Hie-i 
Tone the strings to »«of t«r somd ! 
From the chains of-thy eairaiiy t«ll. 
From the clasp of thy mortal coil. 
From the prison where clay confined thee. 
The hsnds of the flame unbind thee ! 
O Soul ! thou art free— all free ! 

As the winds in their ceaseless chase, 
Whtti th^ rush o'er their airy sea. 

Thou mayst speed through the realms of 
space- 
No fetter is forged for thee ! 

Bcjoioe! o'er the sluggard tide 

Of the Styx thy hark can glide, 

And thy steps evermore shall rove 

Through the glades of the happy groye ; 

Where, far from the loath'd Cooy tus. 

The loved and the lost invite us. 

Thou art slave to the earth no more ! 
O, soul, thou art freed !— and we ?— 

Ah ! when shall our toil be o'er ? 

Ah ! when shall we rest with thee ? " 

And now high and far into the 
dawning skies broke the fragrant 
fire ; it flashed luminously across the 
gloomy cypresses — ^it shot above the 
inassiye walls of the neighbouring 
city ; and the early fisherman started 
to behold the blaze reddening on the 
waves of the creeping sea. 

But lone sat down apart and alone, 
and, leaning her &ce upon her hands, 
saw not the flame, nor heard the la- 
mentation or the music : she felt only 
one sense of loneliness, — she had not 
yet arrived to that hallowing sense of 
comfort, when we know that we are 
910^ alone — ^that the dead are with us f 

The breeze rapidly aided the efiect 
of the combustibles placed within the 
pile. By degrees the flame wavered, 
lowered, dimmed, and slowly, by fits 
and unequal starts, died away— em- 



blem of life itself; where, just before, 
all was restlessness and flame, now hij 
the dull and gmoulderiqg aahea. 

The last sparks ^«Be extingiuAhed 
by the attMidantB"-4he embers were 
collected. Steeped in the rarest wine 
and the costliest odours, the remains 
were placedin a silver urn, which was 
solemnly stored in <me of the neigh- 
bou]Mng aepidehms beside the road ; 
and they phkced within it the vial full 
of tears, and the small coin which 
poetry still consecrated to the grim 
boatman. And the sepulchre was 
covered with flowers and chaplets, and 
incense kindled on the altar, and the 
tomb hung round with many lamps. 

But the next day, when the priest 
returned with fresh offerings to the 
tomb, he found that to the relics of 
heathen superstition some unknown 
hands had added a green palm-branch. 
He suffered it to remain, unknowing 
that it was .the sepulchral emblem of 
Christianity. 

When the above ceremonies were 
over, one of the Prseficsd three times 
sprinkled the mourners from the puri- 
fying branch of laurel, uttering the 
last word, ''iZicei.'"— Depart!— and 
the rite was done. 

But first they paused to utter— 
weepingly and many times — the af- 
fecting &rewell, "Scdve Etemumi" 
And as lone yet lingered, they woke 
the parting strain. 



SALVE ETEBNUM. 



« 



Fifrewell, O soul departed ! 
Farewell, O sacred urn ! 
Bereaved and hroken-hearted. 

To earth the mourners turn ! 
To the dim and dreary shore. 
Thou art gone our steps before! 
But thither the swift Hours lead us. 
And thou dost hut awhile precede us ! 

Salve— salve ! 
I/>ved nm, and thon solemn cell. 
Mute ashes !— farewell, farewell ! 

Salve-Haalve ! « 
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nioet-ln licet— 
Ah, rainly would we part ! 
Thy tomb is the faithful heart 
About eTennore we bear thee ; 
For who from the heart oan tear thee? 
Vainly we sprinkle o'er ns 

The drops of the cleaning stream ; 
And rainly bright before ns 

The Instral flre shall beam. 
For where is the oharm expelling 
Thy thought firom its sacred dwelling ? 
Our griefs are thy funeral feast. 
And Memory thy mourning priest. 

Salve— salve ! 



lU. 

Ilioet— ire licet ! 
The spark from the hearth is gone 

Wherever the air shall bear it ; 
The elements take their own — 

The shadows receive thy epirit. 
It wlU soothe thee to feel our grief, 

As thou glid'st by the Gloomy River : 
If love may in life be brief. 

In death it is fixed for ever. 

Salve— salve ! 
In the hall which our feasts illume. 
The rose for an hour may bloom ; 
But the cypress that decln the tomb— 
The cypress is green for ever ! 

Salve— salve ! ** 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN WHICH AN ADYENTUBE HAPPENS TO lONE. 



While some stayed behind to share 
with the priests the funeral banquet, 
lone and her handmaids took home- 
ward their melancholy way. And now 
(the last duties to her brother per- 
formed) her mind awoke from its ab- 
sorption, and she thought of her 
affianced, and the dread charge against 
him. Not— as we have before said — 
attaching even a momentary belief to 
the unnatural accusation, but nursing 
the darkest suspicion against Arbaces, 
she felt that justice to her lover and 
to her murdered relative demanded 
her to seek the preetor, and communi- 
cate her impression, unsupported as it 
might be. Questioning her maidens, 
who had hitherto— -kindly anxious, as 
I have said, to save her the additional 
agony— refrained from informing her 
of the state of Glaucus, she learned 
that he had been dangerously ill; 
that he was in custody, under the roof 
of Sallust ; that the day of his trial 
was appointed. 

''Averting gods !" she exclaimed ; 
" and have I been so long foigetftil of 
him 1 Have I seemed to shun him 1 
O ! let me hasten to do him justice — 
to show that I, the nearest relative of 
the dead, believe him innocent of the 
charge. Quick I quick ! — ^let us fly. 
Let me soothe — tend — cheer him! 
and if they will not believe me ; if 
thQT will not yield to my conviction ; 
if they sentence him to exile or to 
death, let me share the sentence with 
him !*' 

Instinctively she hastened her pace, 
confused and bewildered, scarce know- 
ing whither she went ; now designing 
first to seek the praetor, and now to 



rush to the chamber of Glaucus. She 
hurried on — ^she passed the gate of 
the city — she was in the long street 
leading up the town. The houses 
were opened, but none were yet astir 
in the streets ; the life of the city waa 
scarce awake — when lo! she came 
suddenly upon a small knot of men 
standing beside a covered litter. A 
tall figure stepped from the midst of 
them, and lone shrieked aloud to 
behold Arbaces. 

'* Fair lone ! " said he, gently, and 
appearing not to heed her alarm; ''my 
ward, my pupil ! forgive me if I dis- 
turb thy pious sorrows; but the pne- 
tor, solicitous of thy honour, and 
anxious that thou mayest not rashly 
be implicated in the coming trial; 
knowing the strange embarrassment 
of thy state (seeking justice for thy 
brother, but dreading punishment to 
thy betrothed) — sympathising, too, 
with thy unprotected and friendless 
condition, and deeming it harsh that 
thou shouldst be sufiered to act un- 
guided and mourn alone — hath wisely 
and paternally confided thee to the 
care of thy lawful guardian. Behold 
the writing which intrusts thee to my 
charge!" 

" Dark Egyptian ! " cried lone, 
drawing herself proudly aside ; " be- 
gone ! It is thou that hast slfd|i my 
brother ! Is it to thy care, thy 
hands yet reeking with his blood, 
that they will give the sister? Ha! 
thou tumest pale! thy conscience 
smites thee! thou tremblest at the 
thunderbolt of the avenging god! 
Pass on, and leave me to my woe !'' 

" Thy sorrows unstring tiby reason. 
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lone^" said Ar^^aces, attempting in 
vain his nsnal cahnnesB of tone. " I 
forgive thee. Thon wilt find me now, 
as ever, thy sorest friend. But the 
public streets are not the fitting place 
for us to confer — ^for me to console 
thee. Approach, slaves ! Come, 
my sweet charge, the Utter swaita 
thee." 

The aanaaed and terrified sttand- 
ants gathered foond lone, and ehmg 
to her ksees. 

*' Arbaoes/' «dd the eldest of the 
matdena, "tlds is surely not the low ! 
For nine days after the fianeral, is dt 
not written "that *the rekiynreB of tiie 
deoeaaed shall not be ■moleated in 
iheir homes, er 'intefrttptodi in their 
BOtttary grief t" 

" Woman !" returned Arbaces, im- 
periously waiving his lumd, ^ to j)laoe 



a ward under the roof of her guardian 
is not against the funeral laws. I tell 
thee I have the fiat of the praetor. 
This delay is indecorous. Place her 
in the litter.** 

^la^g, he threw his arm firmly 
round the shrinking form of lone. 
She drew back, gazed earnestly in his 
fiioe, and then burst into hysterical 
km^ter>— 

"Ha, faafiliis^'wiU-^ein Ss^ 
eellent guardian paternal Uwr! :Hi^ 
haf And, atartled heia^ -at^^fae 
dnad «dio of "ihat shrill >aBd naid< 
dsned famglitar, iriie aimk, as it 4i8d 
aiway, lifehaanpon-the ground. .... 
A ntevte onore, «nd Arbama had 
lifted -faer into the tttter. O^ebeaven 
mot^edavdMy en,aad theimfortuuate 
loBO'was 80QB borne ifram idle sight of 
her weeiHiig handnnidB. 
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WBAV SECKWISS OF STim IK ^THS HOTTSE DT ABBAOES.— ^!HS SCnrPTIAK FfiSI.8 

ixniPAsaroH ro'R GLanrous. — ODHPAssiofK .is qftsv a yeby tzsEimss tisixor 
*<fO CTCB cnncLTT. 



eOBlBBiMtd of ArbttoeB, ITydia followed 
^^ Egyptian to his hmne, amd eon- 
▼oniiig thevo ^th lier^ he leaomed, 
froBi^ih&ooiifeBdoii of her Aespofir und 
Mnione^ ithat her ^tand, and not 
MiE% 4iad admimstered to Glancns 
tfie&td potioiL At another 'fime l^e 
"Egypiuai anj^t liaTe eonoeiyed a phi- 
toaopMcail intenst 4n fionnding fbe 
dspths and oi^hi «^ fhe strange imd 
ahsoihing paBBion/which, in blindnesB 
and in lala^Fery, iAiiB ^ingcdar pA had 
daitid to oheviBh:; btft at preseirt lie 
qMiod^no'thoa^ firornhzmsdlf. As^ 
after her confeBsion, the poor !I^ydia 
fluraw hnnelf ion her loieeB before 
]din> and beson^ ^Hin *to -veettofe &e 
bealth tBind Bove ^lelife of Qlauooo • 
isr in her youth and ignonmee ^&e 
imagined ^e dank -magician «ll-peFvr- 
cifiii to 'i^ecft bo4Ai«— "A'TbaooBy with 
unheeding ears^waB noting Hudylhe 
wem eipedienoy of detBoning Kydia a 
prisoner mtil &e iaM and 'Arte -of 
CRanetis were ^eeided. ^Por 'if^ w9ion 
]w Judged her inerety"4be aoeoBi^Mee 
«f Jnfia in obtakiing 4Sn jfimre, lie 
luid feit it nraB'dan^ovooB 40 'Vist JMH 
flBoeeflB'Of IriBimigeaiiBe to afiowiver 
to be «t > tei|g o Jfco appear, peihapB, as 
a «itaeBe — to vrowlhe manner in 
which the eenee ^^Vkoom had been 
darkened, and ^thtHs win indulgence to 
liie orime of wineh^lie^was aoonsed-"- 
howmneh mem was ndie Hkely io vo- 
lanteerhertedtkaea^ifben-fifaelieFBelf 
had adminiatered «iiie dnnight, and, 
inspired by Iofo; wrnddlie onlyan^ouB, 
at 'iSB^ oiQ>eMe<tf itihatne, to 'rolilow 
her ttm ntt. ^pnaow^ ^her Ibicftoved? 



Besides, tiowimworfhy xjf -flie rank 
and rcfpote of Aibaees to be impH- 
eated in Kfae disgrace of pandering to 
the passion of thdia, tmd asedstmgin 
the imhdy rites of ^e-Baga of Yesn- 
Tins.! NoiliiBigiess, indeed, than his 
desire to indnce Glancns -to own the 
nrarder of ApsoeideB, as a 701107 evi- 
dently ^^le best "belii *for his own per- 
manent safefyandhis BnccessMstiit 
with lone, cooM ever hare led liimto 
contemplate ihe conSBSsion of 7aHa. 

As for iffydia, who was necessantiy 
otrt dffby her Min<biess from much of 
ithelmo^e^ge of active life, and who, 
a :shiTe and a stranger, was naturally 
ignonmt of &e pex^ of the Eoman 
law, ishe "^on^ffat rather of 'the illness 
and delirimn of her Athenian, than 
the crime of "which she had vagaely 
heard him accnsed, or the chances of 
Hre impen&^ 'trial. Poor wreU^ 
that i&e 'was,^hom none addresEied^ 
none tared 'Tor, i^hat did -she know of 
tftft eenate intd "the aentence-^tiie 
hazard 'Of'fiie^law— 'the ferocity of 'the 
people-^e-firena imdtlie lioil^s deni 
She was'flKCQBtomed only to asBOciate 
i^th 4he 'thocqgfat (ff ^laneus every 
filing tfaatwaa prosperoos and l(rf'i^^*-* 
dhe ooidd not imaj^ne Chat any peri), 
save ifrom '%he "madneBS of "her iov^ 
coiiKl menace 'IShat soKsred head. !He 
seemed "to her «et 'apart far i;he bles- 
fflngseT'lifb. '^Sfteonfyhad distiirbed 
the-onirent'ftf^is *Keity 7 she knew 
not/she dreamed' not, that tiie streami 
onee so %ti^t, was dashing on to 
daAaiess and to deafSi. It was there- 
fine to ^reetore Ihe brain -that «9ke \M 
marred, 'to mw fiie life that alie liad 
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endangered, that she implored the 
assistance of the great Egyptian. 

" Daughter," said Arbaces, waking 
from his reyery, " thou must rest here; 
it is not meet for thee to wander 
along the streets, and be spumed from 
the threshold by the rude feet of slaves. 
I have^eompassion on thy soft crime 
— I will do all to remedy it. Wait 
here patiently for some days, and 
GlaucuB shall be restored.** So saying, 
and without waiting for her reply, he 
hastened from the room, drew the bolt 
across the door, and conugned the 
care and wants of his prisoner to the 
slaye who had the charge of that part 
of the mansion. 

Alone, then, and musingly, he waited 
the morning light, and with it re- 
paired, as we hare seen, to possess 
himself of the person of lone. 

His primary object, with respect to 
the unfortunate Neapolitan, was that 
which he had really stated to Clodius, 
Tiz. to prevent her interesting herself 
actively in the trial of Glaucus, and 
also to guard against her accusing him 
(which she would, doubtless, have 
done) of his former act of perfidy and 
violence towards her, his ward — de- 
nouncing his causes for vengeance 
agunst Glaucus — ^unveiling the hypo- 
crisy of his character — ^and casting any 
doubt upon his veracity in the chaiip^ 
which he had made against the Athe- 
nian. Not till he had encountered her 
that moming»not till he had heard 
her loud denunciations — ^was he aware 
that he had also another danger to 
apprehend in her suspicion of his 
crime. He hugged himself now in 
the thought that these ends were ef- 
fected ; that one, at once the object 
of his passion and his fear, was in his 
power. He believed more than ever 
the flattering promises of the stars; 
and when he sought lone in that 
chamber in the inmost recesses of his 
mysterious mansion to which he had 
consigned her — ^when he found her 
overpowered by blow upon blow, and 



passing from fit to fit, from violence 
to torpor, in all the alternations of 
hysterical disease — ^he thought more 
of the loveliness, which no frenzy could 
distort, than of the woe which he had 
brought upon her. In that sangaine 
vanity common to men who throngh 
life have been invariably successful, 
whether in fortune or love, he flattered 
himself that when Glaucus had pe- 
rished — ^when his name was solemnly 
blackened by the award of a legal judg- 
ment, his title to her love for ever 
forfeited by condemnation to death 
for the murder of her own brother— 
her affection would be changed to 
horror ; and that his tenderness and 
his passion, assisted by all the arts 
with which he well knew how to 
dazzle woman's imagination, migfit 
elect him to that throne in her h^ 
from which his rival would be so aw- 
fully expelled. This was his hope; but 
should it fail, his nnholy and fervid 
passion whispered, ** At the worsty nw> 
she is in my power." 

Yet, withal, he felt that uneasiness 
and apprehennon which attend upon 
the chance of detection, even when the 
criminal is insensible to the voice of 
conscience — that vague terror of the 
consequences of crime, whic^ is often 
mistaken for remorse at the crime 
itself. The buoyant air of Campania 
weighed heavily upon his breast; he 
longed to hurry from a scene where 
danger might not sleep eternally vith 
the dead ; and, having lone now in 
his possession, he secretly resolved, as 
soon as he had witnessed the la^^ 
agony of his rival, to transport his 
wealth— and her, the costliest treasure 
of all, to some distant shore. 

" Yes," said he, striding to and fro 
his solitary chamber — "yes, the hjr 
that gave me the person of my wwrd 
gives me the possession of my h^de. 
Far across the broad main will we 
sweep on our search after novel luxfl- 
ries and inexperienced pleasures. 
Cheered by my stais^ supported by the 
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omens of my soul, we wil^ penetrate 
to those vast and glorious worlds which 
my ¥nsdom tells me lie yet untracked 
in the recesses of the circling sea. 
There may this heart, possessed of 
love, grow once more alive to ambition 
•—there, amongst nations uncrushed 
by the Boman yoke, and to whose ear 
the name of Bome has not yet been 
wafted, I may fonnd an empire, and 
transplant my ancestral creed ; renew- 
ing the ashes of the dead Theism role ; 
oontinaing in yet grander shores the 
dynasty of my crowned &ther^ and 
waking in the noble heart of lone the 
grateful consciousness that she shares 
the lot of one who, fur from the aged 
rottenness of this slavish civilisation, 
restores the primal elements of great- 
ness, and unites in one mighty soul 
the attributes of the prophet and the 
king." 

From this exultant soliloquy, Ar- 
baces was awakened to attend the trial 
of the Athenian. 

The worn and pallid cheek of his 
victim touched him less than the firm- 
ness of his nerves and the dauntless- 
ness of his brow ; for Arbaces was one 
who had little pity for what was un- 
fortunate, but a strong sympathy for 
what was bold. The congenialities 
that bind us to others ever assimUate 
to the qualities of our own nature. 
The hero weeps less at the reverses of 
his enemy than at the fortitude with 
which he bears them. All of us are 
human and Arbaces^ criminal as he 
was, had his share of our common 
feelings and our mother-clay. Had he 
but obtfuned from Glaucus tiie written 
confession of his crime, which would, 
better than even the judgment of 
others, have lost him with lone, and 



removed from Arbaces the chance of 
future detection, the Egyptian would 
have strained every nerve to save his 
rival. Even now his hatred was over 
— ^his desire of revenge was slaked ; he 
crushed his prey, not in enmity, but 
as an obstacle in his path. Yet was 
he not the less resolved, the less 
crafty and persevering, in the course 
he pursued, for the destruction of one 
whose doom was become necessary to 
the attainment of his objects; and 
while, with apparent reluctance and 
compassion, he gave against Glaucus 
the evidence which condemned him, 
he secretly, and through the medium 
of the priesthood, fomented that popu- 
lar indignation which made an effec- 
tual obstacle to the pity of the senate. 
He had sought Julia ; he had detailed 
to her the confession of Nydia; he 
had easily, therefore, lulled any scruple 
of conscience which might have led 
her to extenuate the offence of Glaucus 
by avowing her share in his frenzy ; 
and the more readily, for her vain 
heart had loved the fame and the pros- 
perity of Glaucus — ^not Glaucus him- 
self; she felt no affection for a dis- 
graced man — nay, she almost rejoiced 
in a disgrace that humbled the hated 
lone. If Glaucus could not be her 
slave, neither could he be the adorer 
of her rival. This was sufficient con- 
solation for any regret at his fate. 
Volatile and fickle, she began again 
to be moved by the sudden and earnest 
suit of Clodius, and was not willing to 
hazard the loss of an alliance with that 
base but high-bom noble by any pub- 
lic exposure of her past weakness and 
immodest passion for another. AU 
things then smiled upon Arbaces — all 
things frowned upon the Athenian. 
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Whek ihe T&efisafifta finuid thai Ar- 
"baces returned to Her no more— wli^ii 
she was left, hour after houv to all 
the torture d that miBerabiA Buqpeiise 
which was rendered hj hlindneafl 
doubly intolerable^ ahe began, wiih 
outstretched arms to feel asound har 
prison for some channel of esca^ ; 
and finding the only entrance eeeuxe^ 
she called alou^ and with ISja vehe- 
mence of a. temper aataraHy violest, 
and now aharpened by i jn p atleat 
agony. 

" Ho» girl r* said the shnre in at- 
tendancejt opening t&e door^ " art tho« 
bit by a scoxpionX or tfiinlseftt thou 
that we are dying of silence hese, and 
only to bej preserved^ Gke the is&nt 
Jupiter, by a. hoIlabidQO \ '*" 

".Where is thy master ? and where- 
fore am I caged here! I want air and 
liberty: let megolbrthl" 

'^^asl little one,, haai thou not 
seen enough of Arboces to know that 
his wiQ is imperial I He hath ordered 
thee to be caged ; and caged thou art, 
and I am thy keeper* Thou canst net 
hare air and liberty ; but thou mayst 
have what are much better tiiinga — 
food and wine**" 

"Ptoh Jupiter r* cried the girl, 
wringing her hands ; "and why am I 
thus imprisoned I What can the great 
Arbaces want with so poor a thing as 
lamr 

*' That I know not, unless it bre to 
attend on thy new mistress, who has 
been brought hither this day." 
" What ! lone here r 
" Yes, poor lady ; she liked it little, 
I fear. Yet, by the Temple of Castor ! 
Arbaces is a gallant man to the wo- 



man.. Thy Udg ui Ius> wdie, Hum 
kntQweat^" 

'' WUt tbim triu m% 1» htt 1" 

'' Shei 18 jA frantic. wUh. n^ wad 
spite. BeaidM^ I hftve no OKdecftto 
da sa; wad I ne¥ar think for lagprif 
Whm Ai TM f ?ffP madAJQAslftFeiQCtiMBe 
chambers^* he said* ' I have Init tme 
leflfloa ta gjnea theft; — whilst thou 
servest me,, thoa awab basse aflithflr 
eaxsr c^esi, nor thonc^-i tfaam smat 
be. bat ooe (jnaUtg^-^hedisBakf '* 

" But what haon is there in Bftang 
loner 

'< Thai I laofom sot i boi if tbon 
wantest a companion,, I amwiUimf to 
talk to thMi, littLaQB%,ffiK laaanofi- 
tary enaugjbi in. my dnU cnhiwdawk 
And^l^ti^wa^^ than ait ThoBBatiaa 
— ^knoveat th«a not soui^ cvmilBg 
amuaemenA o£ kniSo and aheaxa^ SMBe 
pfett^ tdck of teUing &rtim6B»asjBMiit 
of tl^ xftBft do, j» ordftr ta paai; tiM 
tiiaar 

" Toshr ala¥!e t hold thj peaoe I or, 
if thou, wilt speaky what, hast tlum 
heard «f the atabe. o£ a^UMu&r 

'^ Why, my maata haa goofi iA tlie 
AthenioBL'a tadal^ Q;lOT<nfl will anwt 
for it 1" 

« For whatr 

" The mwdfis of Uu pxiesk Afm^ 

" H&l'* said STydia^ pcaoBnA^ hMf 
hands to hear fofsketid, " 



of this I have indeed heard, but un- 
derstand not. Yet who wiU dare to 
touch a hair of his head ?" 
" That will the Hon, I fear.'* 

* In the houflee oi the great each suite of 
chambers had its peculiar dare. 
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^ A-Yfirtui^ ^adftl. wllafc. wUfcedness 
dOBi thou utter r 

"Why, only that^ if. 1m btfi fiwnd 
gai%, the lion, or maybe ike 1%sr, 
vill be his execiUJoaer." 

Jiirydia leaped up, aa if aa amv 
had eat«Eed hes henrt*: she uttesecL a 
B^«retng aereami ; thieii^ isiUiagp beftu» 
the feet of the- sUkTe, afae: eriied, ia. a 
teae thatmeked eveiib hiaoiNle heaotti^ — 

" Ah ! tell m& thoav jMteafr— thou 
utterest not thfrtnriai > ■■ gpeakyflpeak ! '' 

''Why, byn^ Mth,, blind girl, I 
know nothing of tha law ; k. may net 
be so bad as I say. But ' Arbaota is 
his a0«iser, and tha peopldf deafa^ a 
victim for the arena. Cheer thoe ! 
Bat what hath the fate of thaAthentan 
to do with thine r* 

'' ]^o matter, no suitt«f-4»9 has 
beea^kiad to me: tiwa knoimsfr nol^ 
then, whftt they wtULdai'? Arbaoeft his 
accuser! O fiite! The peo^e— 4he 
peoplieJ Ak! ^^6^ can leak i^on his 
&ce~-who will be cmal ta Ae Athe^ 
nianl— -Yet was nofeLa^ iMy& cruel 
toldi»r 

fib saying,, her head dsooped.upoa 
her bosom : she sunk iato^ ul^um; 
scalding tears flowed down her cheeks; 
and all the kindly efforts of the slave 
were unable either to console her or 
distract the absorption of her revery. 

When his household cares obliged 
the ministrant to leave her room, 
Ny dia began to re-collect her thoughts ; 
Arbaces was the accuser of Glaucus ; 
Arbaces had imprisoned her here; 
was not that a proof that her liberty 
might be serviceable to Glaucus] 
Yes, she was evidently Inveigled into 
some snare ; she was contributing to 
the destruction of her beloved ! Oh, 
how she panted for release! Fortu- 
nately for her sufferings, all sense of 
pain became meiged in the desire of 
escape ; and as she began to revolve 
the possibility of deliverance, she grew 
calm and thoughtful. She possessed 
much of the craft of her sex, and it 
had been increased in her breast by 



her efi*lj flendtHd&. Whai riarawiia 
avBT destltote' of' ciHuunir'} ^^ 09- 
aebied to pHMstisa upoa. her keeper^ 
and, eaUi]i9 aaddealy to mind hia 
wpanCitiaiiB <perj aa^ ta her ^Eheasa- 
IiiHi.av()^.aho h^d by that handl&ti^ 
work out soma method of rdeaaft 
IJhestfdmihiB oeenpied her mind dur- 
ing the xeit of thai day and the long 
li0ua» of nig^t; and, acoenUngly^ 
when Sosia visited her the foUeinng 
moniing; she hastaiad to divert his 
gannttitjr iaite that ehiumel iiir which 
ii had hefeee evinced a aatiizal difr 
position, tor flow. 

aiLejwasu avrore,. however; thai her 
onljf fthairoet of eseape was at nig^; 
and aocoriBiigly- she wao oUJged,.wlth 
a hitteir pang at the delay, to da&r 
till then h^rpuspesedaitempi 

^ The Kight,"^ sud ahe^ '' is 1^ aole 
time k» whielbwe oaa wdl. dacq^hor 
tha dee»es of Fate*-4h;tti U^i»thoa 
most seek ma;. But what dasiMit 
thou* to learn 1" 

'' By P(flhis.l I should like to kaaiir 
as muck as Wf master ; but that is 
not to haccEpeetod. Let me knawy at 
least, whether I shall save efLoiig]^ to 
purchase my freedom, or whether this 
Egyptian will give it me for nothing. 
He does such generous things some- 
times. Next, supposing that be true^ 
shall I possess myself of that snug 
tabema among the Myropolia * which 
I have long had in my eye? 'Tis a 
genteel trade that of a perfumer, and 
suits a retired slave who has some- 
thing of a gentleman about him !" 

"Ay! so 'you would have precise 
answers to those questions? — ^there 
are various ways of satisfying you. 
There is the Lithomanteia, or Speak- 
ing-stone, which answers your prayer 
with an infEOit's voice ; but then we 
have not that precious stone with us 
— costly is it, and rare. Then there 
is the Gastromantei% [whereby the 
demon casts pale and deadly images 

* The shops of the perftiinen. 
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upon water, prophetic of the future. 
But thia art requires aLso ghuaes of a 
peculiar fuhion, to contain the con- 
secrated liquid, which we have not 
I think, therefore, that the simplest 
method of eatisfying your desire would 
be by the Magic of Air." 
"" "1 trust," said Sooa, tremulously, 
that th^re is nothing veiy frightful in 
the operation? I have no love for 
apparitions." 

" Fear not ; thou wilt see nothing ; 
thou wilt only hear by the bubbling 
of water whether or not thy suit pros- 
pers. Firsts then, be sure, from the 
rising of the erening star, that thou 
leavest thegarden-gate somewhatopen, 
so that the demon may feel himself 
invited to enter therein; and place 
fruits and water near the gate as a 
sign of hospitality ; then, three hours 
after twilight, come here with a bowl 
of the coldest and purest water, and 
thou shalt learn all, according to the 
Thessalian lore my mother taught me. 
But forget not the garden-gate — all 
rests upon that ; it must be open when 
you come, and for three hours pre- 
viously." 



" Trust me," replied the unsuspect- 
ing Soeia; ** I know what a gentle- 
man's feelings are when a door is shut 
in his ftce, as the cook-shop's hath 
been in mine many a day; and I 
know also, that a person of respect- 
ability, as a demon of course is, can- 
not but be pleased, on the other hand, 
with any little mark of courteous hos- 
pitality. Meanwhile, pretty one, here 
is thy moming^s meal." 

" And what of the trial ?" 

*' Oh, the lawyers are still at it — 
talk, talk — ^it will last over till to- 
morrow." 

** To-morrow 1 — you are sure of 
thatt" 

" So I hear." 

"And lone?" 

" By Bacchus ! she must be toler- 
ably well, for she was strong enough 
to make my master stamp and bite 
his lip this morning. I saw him quit 
her .'apartment with a brow like a 
thunder-storm." 

•* Lodges she near this t " 

*' No — in the upper apartments. 
But I must not stay prating here 
longer. — Vale!" 
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▲ WISP YBXTUXI8 nrTO THI 8PII>EE*8 WKB.' 



The second night of the trial had 
set in ; and it was neariy the time in 
which Sosiawas to brave the dread 
Unknown, when there entered, at 
that yery garden-gate which the dave 
had left ajar — not, indeed, one of the 
myBteiious spirits of earth or air, but 
the heavy and most haman form of 
Galenns, the priest of Isis. He scarcely 
noted the humble offerings of indif- 
ferent fruit, and still more indifferent 
wine, which the pious Sosia had 
deemed good enough for the invisible 
stranger they were intended to allure. 
" Some tribute," thought he, " to the 
garden god. By my &ther^s head! 
if his deityship were never better 
served, he would do well to give up 
Hhe godly profession. Ah t were it 
Bot for us priests, the gods would 
have a sad time of it. And now for 
Arbaoes — ^I am treading a quicksand, 
but it ought to cover a mine. I have 
the Egyptian's life in my power — 
what will he value it atl" 
. As he thus soliloquised, he crossed 
through the open court into the peri- 
ftylo, where a few lamps here and 
there broke upon the empire of 
the star-lit night; and, issuing from 
•ne of the chambers that bordered 
the colonnade, suddenly encountered 
Arbaces. 

" Ho! CalenuB— seekest thpu mel" 
said the Ilgyptian; and th|»e was a 
little embarrassment in his voiee. 

" Yes, wise Arbaces — I trust my 
visit is not unseasonable 1" 
. '* Kay — it was but this instant that 
my freedman Callias sneezed thrice at 
my right hand; I knew, therefore, 
iome good fortune was in store for 

Ko. 125. 



me — and, lo ! the gods have sent moi 
Calenus.'' 

'* Shall we within to your chamber,. 
Arbaces r* 

'' As you will ; but the night is- 
clear and balmy — I have some remains, 
of languor yet lingering on me from; 
my recent illness— the air refreshes 
me — ^let us walk in the garden— we> 
are equally alone there." 

" With all my heart," answered the: 
priest; and the two Jriends passed 
slowly to one of the many terraces' 
which, bordered by marble vases 
and sleeping flowers, intersected the* 
garden. 

" It is a lovely night," said Arbaces 
— ''blue and beautiful as. that oa 
which, twenty years ago, the shores: 
of Italy first broke upon my view. 
My Calenus, age creeps upon us — \^ 
us, at least, feel that we have lived." ; 

" Thou, at least, mAyst arrogate 
that boast," said Calenus, beating 
about, as it were, for an opportunity 
to communicate the secret which 
weighed upon him, and feeling his 
usual awe of Arbaces still more idi- 
pressively that night, from the quiet 
and friendly tone of dignified conde* 
scension which the I^ptian assumed 
— " Thou, at least, mayst arrogate 
that boast. , Thou hast had countless 
wealth — ^a.ft»me on whose dose-woven 
fibres disease can find no space to 
enter — prosperous love — ^inexhausti- 
ble pleasure — and, even at this hou3i^ 
triumphant revenge." 

"Thou alludest to the Ath^iiant 

Ay, to-morrow's sun the .fiaK .of his 

death will go forth. The senate does 

not relent But thou misUkest ;'his 
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death^giyes me no other gratification 
than that it releases me from a rival 
in the affections of lone. I enter- 
tain no other sentiment of animosity 
against that unfortunate homicide/' 

'^ Homicide ! '* repeated Calenus, 
slowly and meaningly ; and, halting 
as he spoke, he fixed his eyes upon 
Arbaces. The stars shone pale and 
steadily on the proud fiuse of their 
prophet, but they betrayed there no 
chaagv : the ^es of Calenus feU dis- 
appointed and abashed. He continued 
npidly — ^''Homicide I it is well to 
flliarge him with that crime; but thou, 
of allmeAyknowestthatheis innoeent." 

"Explain thyseif,"* said Arbaces, 
eoldly ; for he had prepared himself 
for the hint his secret fears had 
teetold. 

" Arbaees," answered Calenus, sink- 
ing his YOice into a whisper, " I was 
ki the sacred grore, sheltered by the 
ofaapel and the surrounding foliage. 
I overheard— I marked the whole. 
I saw thy weapon pierce the heart of 
Apsseides. I blame not the deed — 
it destroyed a foe and an apostate." 

''Thou sawest the whole!" said 
Arbaoes, dryly; ''so I Imagined — 
thou wert alone!" 

''Alone!" returned Calenus, str- 
piised at the Egyptian's calmness. 

"And wherefore wert thou hid be- 
hind the chapel at that hour!" 

" Because I had learned the conver- 
flion of Ap«cides to the Christian 
&ith— ^because I knew that on that 
Bpot ^e was to meet the fierce Olin- 
thus — ^because they were to meet 
there to discuss plans for unyeiling 
the sacred mysteries of our goddess 
to the people — ^and I was there to 
detect, in order to defeat them." 

" Hast thou told living ear what 
lliou didst witness 1 " 

"No, my master; ihe secret is 
locked in thy servant's breast." 

"' What ! even thy kinsman Burbo 
(guesses it not % Come, tbe truth ! " 

*'Bythegodi 



"Hush! we know each other — 
what are the gods to us!" 

"By the fear of thy vengeance, 
then, — no ! " 

" And why hast thou hitherto con- 
oealed from me this secret! Why 
hast thou waited till the eve of the 
Athenian's condemnation before thou 
hast ventured to tell me that Arbacea 
is a murderer! And, having tarried 
so long, why revealest thou now thai- 
knowledge!" 

" Because— because— -^" stammer- 
ed Calenus, colouring and in eonfasion. 

" Because," interrupted Arbaces,, 
with a gentle smile, and tapping the 
priest on the shoulder with a kindly 
and familiar gesture— " because, m^ 
Calenus — (see now, I will read tiiy 
heart, and explain its motives)~'-be- 
cause thou didst wish thoroughly to 
commit and entangle me in the trial, 
so that I might have no loophole fk 
escape; that I might stand firmly 
pledged to peijuiy and to malice, aa 
well as to homicide ; that having my* 
self whetted the appetite of the popu« 
lace to blood, no wealth, no power, oould 
prevent my becoming their victim ; 
and thou tellest me thy secret now, 
ere the trial be over and the innocent 
condemned, to show what a desperate 
web of villany thy word to-morrow 
could destroy; to enhance in thii^ 
the ninth hour, the price of thy for- 
bearance ; to shew that my own arts^ 
in arousing the popular wrath, would, 
at thy witness, recoil upon mysdf ; 
and that, if not for Glaucue, for tM 
would gape the jaws of the lion I Ii it 
not so!" 

" Arbaces," replied Calenus, losIng^ 
all the vulgar audacity of his natural 
character, "verily thou ar£ a Maghm; 
thou readest the heart as it were a 
scik)U." 

" It is my vocation," answered the 
Egyptian, laughing gently. " W611, 
then, forbear ; and when all la oyet, I 
will make thee rich." 

" Pardon me," said the priest, at 
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the quick snggestion of that ararice; 
which was his master-passion, bade 
Mm trust no fubwre chaace of gene- 
rosity; ''pardon me; thou saidst 
right — ^we know each other. If thou 
wouldst have me silent, thou must 
pay something in advance, as an offer 
to Harpocrates.* If the rose, sweet 
emblem of discretion, is to take root 
firmly, water her this night with a 
stream of gold." 

*' Witty and poetical!" answered 
Arbaces, still in that bland voice 
which lulled and encouraged, when it 
ought to have alarmed and checked, 
his griping comrade. "Wilt thou riot 
wait the morrow T' 

"Why this delay 1 Perhaps, when 
I can no longer give my testimony 
without shame for not having given 
it ere the innocent man suffered, thou 
wilt forget my claim; and, indeed, 
thy present hesitation is a bad omen 
of thy future gratitude." 

" Well, then, Calenus,''what wouldst 
thou have me pay thee]" 

" Thy life is very precious, and thy 
wealth is very great," returned the 
priest, grinning. 

"Wittier and more witty. But 
speak out — ^what shall be the sum ?" 

" Arbaces, I have heard that in thy 
secret treasury below, beneath those 

* The God of SUmoo. 



rude Oscan arches which prop thy 
stately halls, thou hast piles of gold, of 
vases, and of jewels, which might rival 
the receptacles of the wealth of the 
deified Nero. Thou mayst easily spare 
out of those piles enough to make 
Oalenus among the richest priests of 
Pompeii, and yet not miss the loss." 

"Come, Oalenus," said Arbaces, 
winningly, and witii a finmk and 
generous air, " thou art an old firiendy 
and hast been a fidthfiil servant. Thon 
canst have no wish to take away my 
life, nx>r I a desire to stint thy re- 
ward : thou shalt descend with me to 
that treasury thou referrest to ; thou 
shalt feast thine eyes with the blaze 
of uncounted gold and the sparkle of 
priceless gems; and thou shalt, for thy 
own reward, bear away with tiiiee this 
night as much as thou canst conceal 
beneath thy robes. Nay, when thon 
hast once seen what thy Mend poa- 
sesses, thou wilt learn how foolish it 
would be to injure one who has so 
much to bestow. When Glaucus is no 
more, thou shalt pay the treasury 
another visit. Speak I frankly and 
as a friend?" 

" Oh, greatest, best of men I" cried 
Oalenus, almost weeping with joy, 
" canst thou thus forgive my injurious 
doubts of thy justice, thy generosity^ 

"Hush! onie ol&er turn, and w& 
will descend to the Oscan arches." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



THB SLATS OOVSULTS THE ORACLE. — TBBT WHO BLIND THEMSELVES THE BLIEl^* 
HAT JOOL. — TWO NSW PRISONERS MAIIE IN ONE SiaHT* 



IxPATiENTLT Kydift awaited the 
axriral of the no less anxious Sosia. 
Fortifying his conrage by plentiful 
potations of a better liquor than that 
prorided for the demon,the credulous 
ministrant stole into the blind girl's 
ohamber. 

''Well, Sosia, and art thou pre- 
pared ? Hast thou the bowl of pure 
waterl* 

" Verily, yes : but I tremble a little. 
You are sure I shall not see the 
demon! I have heard that those 
gentlemen are by no means of a hand- 
some person or a civil demeanour." 

'* Be assured ! And hast thou left 
the garden-gate gently openi" 

"Yea; and placed some beautiful 
nuts and apples on a little table close 
byV' 

"That's well. And the gate is 
open now^ 90 that the demon may 
pass through it 1" 

'* Surely it is." 

" Well, then, open this door ; there 
•^-le^ve it just igar. And now, Sosia, 
give me the lamp." 

"What! you will not extinguish 
itr' 

' "Ko ; but I must breathe my spell 
over its ray. There is a spirit in fire. 
Seat thyself." 

The slave obeyed ; and ITydia, after 
bending for some moments silently 
over the lamp, rose, and in a low 
voice chanted the following rude 

IKYOGATION TO THB BPECIRB OF 
THE AIB. 

*• Lored alike by Air and Water 
Aye must be Theasalia's daughter ; 
To UB, Olympian hearts, are given 
Spells that draw the moon from heaven. 



All that Egypt's learning wrought^ 
All that Persia's Magian taught— 
Won from song, or wrung from flbwers. 
Or whispered low by fiend— «re ours. 

Spectre of the viewless air« 
Hear the blind Thessalian's prayer ; 
By Erictho's art,.that shed 
I>ewB of life when life was fled :-^ 
By lone Ithaca*s wise king. 
Who could wake the orystal spring 
To the voice of prophecy ; 
By the lost Burydice, 
Summon'd from the shadowy throng. 
At the mttae-8on*8 magic sodg— 
By the Colchian's awful charm?. 
When fair-haired Jason left her arms ;•-* 
Spectre of the airy halls. 
One who owns thee duly calls ! 
Breathe along the brimming bowl. 
And instruct the fearful soul 
In the shadowy things that lie 
Dark in dim futurity. 
Come, wild demon of the air. 
Answer to thy votary's prayer ! 
Come! oh, come! 

And no god on heaven or earth- 
Not the Paphian Queen of Mirth,. 
Nor the vivid Lord of Light, 
Nor the triple Maid of Night, 
Nor the Thunderer's aelf, shalf be 
Blest and honour'd more tiian thee ! 
Come .' oh, come ! '* 

" The spectre is certainly coming," 
said Sosia. " I feel him running along 
my hair!" 

"Place thy bowl of water on the 
ground. Kow, then, give me thy 
napkin, and let me fold up thy face 
and eyes." 

"Ay! that's always the custom 
with these charms. Kot so tight, 
though; gently — gently I" 

" There — thou canst not see t** 

" See, by Jupiter ! Ko ! nothing but 
darkness." 
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"Address, then, to the spectre 
.whatever qaestion thoa wouldst ask 
him, in a low-whispered yoice, three 
times. If thy question is answered in 
the affirmative, thou wilt hear the 
water ferment and buhble before the 
demon breathes upon it; if in the 
negative, the water wHI be qnite 
silent/' 

'' Bat yon will not play any trick 
with the water, eh T 

" Let me place the bowl under thy 
feet — so. Now thou wilt perceive 
that I cannot touch it without thy 
knowledge." 

" Very >&ir« Now, then, Bac- 
chus! befriend me. Thou knowest 
that I have always loved thee better 
than all the other gods, and I will 
dedicate to thee that silver cup I stole 
last year from the burly carptor (but- 
ler), if thou wilt but befriend me with 
Ihia water-loving demon. And thou, 
.0 Spirit ! listen and hear me. Shall I 
be enabled to purchase my freedom 
next yearl Thou knowest; for, as 
thou livest'in the air, the birds* have 
.doubtless acquainted thee with every 
secret of this house, — thou knowest 
that I have filched and pilfered all 
that I. honestly — that is, safely— could 
•lay finger upon for the last three 
years, and I yet want two thousand 
sesterces of the full sum. Shall I 
l>e able,.0 good Spirit! to make up 
the deficiency in the course of this 
year) Speak— Ha! does the water 
•bubble ? No ; all is still as a tomb. — 
Well, then, if not this year, in two 
years 1 — Ah! I hear something; the 
demon is scratching at the door; 
he 11 be here presently. — In two years, 
my good fellow.: come now, two; — 
that 's a very reasonable time. What ! 
.dumb still ! Two years and a half — 
three— rfour ? Ill fortune to you, friend 

* Who are suppoted to know all aeorets. 
'The same superatitiQii prevailsin the East, 
"and is not without example^ also, in our 
northern legends. 



demon ! You are not a lady, that 's 
clear, or you would not keep silence so 
long. Five — six — sixty years) and 
may Pluto seize you! I'll ask no 
more.'* And Sosia, in a rage, kicked 
down the water over his legs. He 
then, after much fumbling, and more 
cursing, managed to extricate his 
head from the napkin in which it was 
completely folded — stared round — 
and discovered that he was in the 
dark. 

''What, ho! Nydia! the lamp is 
gone. Ah, traitress! and thou art 
gone too ; but I '11 catch thee — thou 
shalt smart for this 1 " 

The slave groped his way to the 
door ; it was bolted from without : he 
was a prisoner instead of Nydia. What 
could he do? He did not dare to 
knock loud — to call out — ^lest Arbaces 
should overhear him, and discover 
how he had been duped ; and Nydia;, 
meanwhile, had probably already 
gained the garden-gate, and was fast 
on her escape. 

"But," thought he, "she will go 
home, or, at least, be somewhere in 
the city. To-morrow, at dawn, when 
the slaves are at work in the peristyle, 
I can make myself heard ; then I can 
go forth and seek her. I shall be sure 
to find and bring her back, before 
Arbaces knowsa word of the matter. 
Ah! that's the best plan. Little 
traitress, my fingers itch at thee : and 
to leave only a bowl of water, too.! 
Had it been wine, it would have been 
some comfort." 

While Sosia, thus entrapped, waa 
lamenting his fiite, and revolving his 
schemes to repossess hunself of Nydia, 
the blind girl, with that singular pre- 
cision and dexterous rapidity of mo- 
tion, which, we have before observed, 
was peculiar to her, had passed lightly 
along the peristyle, tiireaded tho 
opposite passage that led into the 
garden, and, with a beating heart, 
was abo!ut to proceed towaids th« 
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gate, nhea ihe inddenlj heud Uie 
Boimd of approaching atepa, and dis- 
iinjpiiahed the droaded Toice of 
Arbaew hhnselfl She paoaed for a 
moment in donbt and terror; then 
aaddenly it flaahed acroas her recol- 
lection that there iraa another paantge 
which waa little naed except for the 
admiflaion of the £ur partaken of the 
ISgyptiaiL'B aeeret rerelSy and which 
wound along the basement of that 
masaiye &bric towards a door which 
also communicated with the garden. 
By good fortune it might be open. 
At that though^ she hastUj retraced 
her steps, descended the narrow 
ataira at the right, and was soon at 
the entrance of the passage. Alas! 
the door at the «itiincewaa closed 
and aecnred. While she was yet 
assuring herself that it wss indeed 
locked, she heard behind her the 
'Voice of Galenns, and, a moment after, 
that of Arbaoea in low reply. She 
could not stay there ; they were pro- 
bably passing to that very door. She 
sprang onward^ and felt herself in 
unknown ground The air grew damp 
and chill; this reaasoxed her. She 
thouj^t she might be among the 
cellars of the luxurious mansion, or, 
at leiat, in some mde spot not likely 
to be Tiaited by its hanghty ferd, 
when, again, her quick ear caught 
steps and the sound of Toicea. On, 
on, she hurried, extending her azm% 
which now frequently encountered 
pillars of thick and massive form. 
With a tact, doubled in acuteness by 
her fear, she escaped these perils, and 
continued her way, the air growing 
more and more damp as she pro- 
ceeded; yet^ atm, as she ever and 
anon paused for breath, she heard 
the advancing steps and the indis- 
tinct murmur of vokei. At length 
she waa abruptly stopped by a wall 
that seemed the limit of her path. 
Was there no spot in which she could 
hidel Ho aperture 1 no eavityt There 



waa nonel She stepped, and wrong 
her hands in despair; then, sgua, 
nerved aa the voices neared upon hat, 
she hurried on by the side of the wall; 
and coming auddcnly i^gainst one of 
the aharp buttresses that here and 
there jutted boldly focth, she fell to 
the ground. Though much bnased^ 
her senses did not leaye her; she 
uttered no cry; nay, ahe haHed the 
accident that had led her to somethiog 
like a screen; and creeping close up 
to the an^ fanned by the buttreai^ 
so that on one side at least she ms 
sheltered from view, she gathered her 
sli^t and small form into its smallest 
compass^ and breathlesidy awaited her 
fote. 

KeanwhUe Arbaoea and the priest 
ware taking their way to that seeret 
chamber whoae stores ware ao vaantel 
by the Egyptian. They were in a 
vast subterranean atrium, or hall; 
the low roof waa supported by shor^ 
thick pillars, of aa arehiteetafe fu 
remote from the Qrecian graces of 
thai luxuriant period. The aiogii 
and pale lamp, which Arbaoea bore^ 
shed but an imperfect ray over the 
bare and rugged walla, in wbich the 
huge stones, without oeanent, ware 
fitted onriously and uncouth^ into 
each other. The diatnrbed reptiles 
glared dully oa the intrndcfs, sad 
then crept into the shadow of tha 
walla. 

Oaleona ahivered as lie looked 
around and breathed the damp^ un- 
wholesome air. 

'' Tet»" said Axbaces, with a nni^ 
perceiving his shudder, ''it is then 
rude abodes that fhmiah the InxmisB 
of the halls aboFO. They are like the 
labourers of the world,— we deiqpiie 
their raggednees, yet they feed the 
very pride that dlsdams them." 

" And whither goes yon dim gaUoT 
to the leftr asked Calenus; "in this 
depth of gloom it seems witfaoat 
limits as if winding into Hades." 
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*' Oa the oontnax it does but eon- 
4dQei to the i^er day/' siiswered 
jLrbaees, earel^y; '' it k to the 
xigbt that we steer to our boum." 

The haU, Ul:e va&j in tibe more ha- 
lettable regions of Poj&peii, branched 
off at the extremity into two wings 
lOr passages; the length of which^ not 
really great, was to the eye consider- 
ably exaggerated by the suUen gloom 
iigainst which the lamp so £untly 
«truggled. To the right of these ake 
the two comrades now directed their 
«teps. 

" The gay Glaftcus will be lodged 
to-morrow in. apartments not much 
drier, and far less spacions than this/' 
said Calenus, as they passed by the 
Tory spot where, completely wrapped 
in the shadow of the broad, pro- 
jecting buttress, cowered the Thes- 
salian. 

''Ay, but then he will have dry 
Toom, and ample enough, in the arena 
on the following day. And to think,'' 
continued Arbaces, slowly, and very 
deliberately — " to think that a word 
of thine could save him, and consign 
Arbaces to his doom !" 

" That word shall never be spoken/' 
«aid Calenus. 

"Right, my Calenus! it never 
«haU," returned Arbaces, familiarly 
leaning his arm on the priest's 
shoulder; ''and, now, halt — ^we are 
at the door." 

The light trembled against a small 
door deep set in the wall, and guarded 
strongly by many plates and bindings 
of iron, that intersected the rough 
and daxk wood. From his girdle 
Arbaces now drew a small ring, hold- 
ing three or four short, but strong 
keys. Oh, how beat the griping heart 
of Calenus, as he heard the rusty 
wards growl, as if resenting the 
admission to the treasures they 
guarded ! 

''Enter, my friend," said Arbaces, 
''while I hold the lamp on high that 



thou sMyst glnt thine ey^ on th^ 
yellow heaps." 

The impatient Caleims did not wait 
to be twioe invited; he hasten^?, 
towards the c^rtuxa. 

Soarce had he crossed the threshoh)^ 
when the strong hand of Arhaofp 
plunged him forwarda. 

" Ths word shaU Tiever be apokenl*^ 
said the Egyptian^ with a loud^ ^^ 
ultant laughs and closed the door 
upon the priest 

Calenus had been precipitated down 
several steps, but not feeling at the 
moment the pain of his fall, he sprung 
up again to the door, and beating at 
it fiercely with his clenched fist, he 
cried aloud in what seemed more a 
beast's howl than a human voice, so 
keen was his agony and despair : " Oh, 
release me, release me, and I will ask 
no gold ! " 

The words but imperfectly pene- 
trated the massive door, and Arbaces 
again laughed. Then, stamping his 
foot violently, rejoined, perhaps to give 
vent to his long-stifled passions, — <^ 

"All the gold of Dalmatia," cried 
he, "will not buy thee a crust of 
bread. Starve, wretch! thy dying 
groans will never wake even the echo 
of these vast halls: nor will the air 
ever reveal, as thou gnawest, in thy 
desperate famine, thy flesh from thy 
bones, that so perishes the man who 
threatened, and could have undone, 
Arbaces! Farewell!" 

" Oh, pity — ^mercy ! Inhuman vil- 
lain ! was it for this " 

The rest of the sentence was lost to 
the ear of Arbaces as he passed back- 
ward along the dim hall. A toad, 
plump and bloated, lay unmoving 
before his path ; the rays of the 
lamp fell upon its unshaped hideous- 
ness and red upward eye. Arbaces 
turned aside that he might not 
harm it. 

" Thou art loathsome and obscene/' 
he muttered, "but thou canst not 
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injure me; therefore thou art safe in 

my path." 

• The cries of Calenus, dulled and 

tdioked by the barrier that confined 

him, yet fedntly reached the ear of the 

•Egyptian. He paused and listened 

intently. 

" This is unfortunate/' thought he ; 
"for I cannot sail till Ihat voice is 
dumb for ever. My stores and trea- 
sures lie, not in yon dungeon, it is 
troc^ but in the opposite wing. My 



slaves, as they move them, must not 
hear his voice. But what fear df 
thati In three days, if he still sur- 
vive, his accents, by my father's 
bear(^ must be weak enough, then {-^ 
no, they could not pierce even through 
his tomb. By Isis, it is cold ! — I long 
for a deep draught of the spiced 7«- 
lemian. 

With that the remorseless Egyp» 
tian drew his gown closer rouixd him> 
and reeought the upper air. 
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NTDU ACCOSTS CALBNUS. 



What words of terror, yet of hope, 
had Nydia overheard 1 The next 
day Glauens -was to be condemned; 
yet there lived one who could save 
him, and adjudge Arbaces to his 
doom, and that one breathed within 
a few steps of her hiding-place I She 
caught his cries and shrieks — his 
imprecations — his prayers, though 
they fell choked and muffled on her 
ear. He was imprisoned, but she 
knew the secret of his cell : could she 
but escape— could she but seek the 
pmtor, he might yet in time be given 
to light, and preserve the Athenian. 
H<er emotions almost stifled her ; her 
brain reeled — she felt her sense give 
way — but by a violent effort she mas- 
tered herself; and, after listening in- 
tently for several minutes, till she 
was convinced that Arbaces had left 
the space to solitude and herself, she 
crept on as her ear guided her to the 
very door that had closed upon Cale- 
nus. Here she more distinctly caught 
his accents of terror and despair. 
Thrice she attempted to speak, and 
thrice her voice failed to penetrate 
the folds of the heavy door. At length 
finding the lock, she applied her lip's 
to its small aperture, and the prisoner 
distinctly heard a soft tone breathe 
his name. 

His blood curdled — his hair stood 
on end. That awful solitude, what 
mysterious and preternatural being 
could penetrate I " Who *s there 1 " 
he cried, in new alarm ; " what spectre 
— ^what dread larwif calls upon the 
lost Galenus 1 " 

"Priest," replied the Thessalian, 
" unknown to Arbaces, I have been, by 
the permission of the gods, a witness 



to his perfidy. If I myself can escape 
from these walls, I may save thee. Bui 
let thy voice reach my ear through 
this narrow passage, and answer what 
I ask." 

'' Ah, blessed spirit," said the priest, 
ezultingly, and obeying the suggesr 
tion of Nydia» " save me, and I will 
sell the very cups on the altar to pay 
thy kindness." 

" I want not thy gold — I want thy 
secret. Did I hear -aright? — Can^t 
thou save the Athenian Glaucus from 
the charge against his life 1 " 

"I can — I can! — therefore — (may 
the Furies blast the foul Egyptian !) 
— hath Arbaces snared me thus^ and 
left me to starve and rot ! " 

''They accuse the Athenian of 
murder; canst thou disprove the 
accusation?" 

" Only free me, and the proudest 
head of Pompeii is not more safe thaa 
his. I saw the deed done — I saw Ar- 
baces strike the blow ; I can convict 
the true murderer and acquit the 
innocent man. But if I perish, he 
dies also. Dost thou interest thyself 
for him 1 Oh, blessed stranger, in my 
heart is the urn which condemns or 
frees him ! " 

" And thou wilt give full evidence 
of what thou knowest 1 " 

"Willi — Oh! were hell at my 
feet — yes! Bevenge on the false 
Egyptian! — revenge! revenge! re- 
venge ! " 

As through his ground teeth Cale- 
nus shrieked forth those last words, 
Kydia felt that in his worst passiona 
was her certainty of his justice to the 
Athenian. Her heart beat : was it — 
was it to be her proud destiny to 
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preserve her idolised — her adored? 
''Enough," said she; "the powers 
that conducted me hither will cany 
me through all. Tes, I feel that I 
shall deliver thee. Wait in patience 
and hope." 

" But be cautious, be prudent^ sweet 
stranger. Attempt not to appeal to 
Arbaces — he is marble. Seek the 
praetor — say what thou knowesi— ob- 
tain his writ of search ; bring sol<fierv, 
jmd smiths of cunning — ^these locks 
are wondrous strong! Time flies— 
I may starve-— starve ! if yon are not 
quick! Go— go! Tet stay-^t is 
liorrible to be alone ! — the air is like 
A chamel — and the scorpions — ha! 
and the pale larvn ! Oh ! stay, stay T 

" Nay," said Nydia, terrified by the 
terror of the piiesi^ and anxious to 



confer with herself, — "nay, fof thy 
sake, I must depart. Take Hope for 
thy companion — ^farewell !" 

So saying, she glided away, and 
felt with extended arms along the 
pillared space until she had gained 
the farther end of the hall and the 
mouth of the passage that led to the 
upper air. But there she paused; 
she felt that it would be more safe to 
wait awhile, until the night was so fiff 
blended with the morning that tiie 
whole house would be buried in sle^ 
and so that she might quit it unob- 
served. She, therefore, onee more 
laid herself down^ and counted the 
weary moments. In her sangidxie 
heart, joy was the predominant emo- 
tion. GlaucuB was in deadly pefit<»> 
but $he should save him I 
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CHAPTER XT. 



JOSBAHVB AKD lOHSj— VTDIA. OAIKS THE 0ABD9nr.-— ^JflLL BBM BSOAPI 

SAYB THB ATHXBXASl 



Whsit Arbacea had -wanned his 
TBins by larg« draaghts of that spiced 
«nd perfiomed wine bo Taluod by the 
InzmioaBr he felt more than usually 
«lftt0d and exultant of heart. There 
is a pride in triumphant inj;enuity^ 
not leas felt^ perhaps, tho.ugh its ob- 
jeei be guilty. Our yain human 
aatnre huga itself in the consciousness 
of superior craft and self-obtained 
flaeoeas — ^afterwards comes the horri- 
We reaction of remorse. 

Bntremoroe was not a feeling which 
Arhaces was likely ever to experience 
finr the &te of the base Calenu& He 
ewept from his remembrance the 
ihiought of the priest's agonies and 
lingering death : he felt only that a 
great danger was passed, and a possi- 
,l3ie foe sili^ced; all left to him no^ 
TTOuld be to account to the priesthood 
£»r the disappearanoe ci Calenus ; and 
this he imagined it would not be 
difficult to do. Calenus had often 
heetk employed by him in various 
veligiouB missions to the neighbour- 
ing cities. On some such errand he 
eoold now assert that he had been 
Mnt^ with offerings to the shrines of 
Ins at Herculaneum and Ket^Us, 
placatory of the goddess for the recent 
murder of her priest Apsacidee. When 
Calenna had expired, his body might 
be thrown, previous to the Egyptian's 
departure from Pompeii, into the 
deep stream of the Samus ; and when 
diaeovered, suspicion would probably 
fill upon the Naaarone atheists, as an 
iMst of revenge £or the death of Olin- 
ihna at the arena. After rapidly 
nmniBg over these phms for aiareening 



himself, Arbaces dismisaed at oaoe 
from his mind all recollection ei the 
wretched priest; and, animated hgr 
the success which had lately erowned 
all his schemes, he surcendered his 
thoughts to lone. The last time he 
had seen her, she had driven him 
from her presence by a reproaefafiil 
and bitter scorn, which his arrogant 
nature was unable to endure. He 
now felt emboldened onee more to 
renew tiiat interview; for his paasiaQ 
for her was like similar feelings in 
other men — ^it made him resticsa for 
her presence, even though in that 
presence he was exasperated and 
humbled. Prom delicacy to her grief, 
he laid not aside his dark and unfes- 
tive robes, but, renewing the perfumes 
on his raven locks, and arranging his 
tunic in its most becoming folds, he 
sought the chamber of the Neapolitan. 
Aocosting the slave in attendance 
without, he inquired if lone had yet 
retired to rest ; and learning that she 
was still up, and unusually quiet and 
composed, he ventured into her 'pte- 
sence. He found his beautiful ward 
sitting before a small table, and lean- 
ing her face upon both her hands in 
the attitude of thought. Tet the 
expression of the face itsdf possessed 
not its wonted bright and Psyche- 
like expression of sweet intelligence ; 
the lips were apart — the eye vacant 
and unheeding — and the long daark 
hair, falling neglected and diriievelied 
upon her neck, gave by the contrast 
additional paleness to a cheek nhidb. 
had idready lost the roundneas of its 
contour. 
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Aibaees gazed upon her a moment 
ere he advanced. She^ too, lifted np 
her eyes ; and when she aair who was 
the intruder, shut them with an ex- 
pression of pain, but did not stir. 

^ Ah !" tM Arbaces, in a Jow and 
earnest tone, as he respectfallj, nay, 
haimbly, advanced and seated himself 
at a little distance from the table — 
"Ah! that my death conld remove 
'thy hMred, then would I gladly die ! 
ThoQ wrongest me, lone ; but I will 
bear the wrong without a murmur, 
only let me see thee sometimes. 
Chide, reproach, scorn me, if thou 
wilt — ^I will teach myself to bear it 
And is not even thy bitterest tone 
sweeter to me than the music of the 
most artful lute 9 In thy silence the 
world seems to stand still — a stag- 
nation curdles up the veins of the 
earth — ^there is no earth, no life, with- 
out the light of thy countenance and 
' the melody of thy voice/' 

" Give me back my brother and my 
betrothed,*' said lone, in a calm and 
.imploring tone, and a few large tears 
rolled unheeded down her cheeks. 
. " Would that I could restore the 
one and sate the other!" returned 
Arbaces, with apparent emotion. 
. ** Yes ; to make thee happy I would 
renounce my ill-fated love, and gladly 
join thy hand to the Athenian's. 
Perhaps he will yet come unscathed 
firom his trial — (Arbaces had pre- 
vented her learning that the trial 
had already commenced) ; if so, thou 
-art free to judge or condemn him 
thyself. And think not, O lone I 
that I would follow thee longer with 
a prayer of love. I know it is in vain. 
Suffer me only to weep — to mourn 
with thee. Forgive a violence deeply 
repented, and that shall offend no 
more. Let me be to thee only what 
I once was-^a friend, a &ther, a pro- 
tector. Ah, lone ! spare me and 
-forgive." 

" I forgive thee." Save but Olaucus, 
and I will renounce him. Ormighty 



Att>acest thou art powerful in evU 
or in good : save the Athenian, and 
the poor lone will never see him 
more." As she spoke^ she rose with 
weak and trembling Umbs, and falling 
at his feet, she clasped his knees; 
"Oh! if thou really lovest me — if 
thou art human — remember my fa- 
ther's ashes, remember my childhood, 
think of all the hours we passed hap- 
pily together, and save my Glaucus !" 

Strange convulsions shook tfais 
frame of the Egyptian; his features 
worked fearfiiUy — he turned Ms face 
aside, and said, in a hollow voice, " If 
I could save hhn, even now, I would ; 
but the Roman law is stem and sharp. 
Yet if I. cottW succeed— if I could 
rescue and set him free — ^wouidst thou 
be mine — ^my bride 1" 

"Thine?" repeated lone, rising: 
"Hhine!— thy bride 1 My brother's 
blood is unavenged : toJio slew him 1 
0, Nemesis ! can I even sell, for t&e « 
life of QUiucus, thy solemn tmstT 
Arbaces — thine? Never." 

"lone, lone!" cried Arbaces, pas- 
sionately, — "why these mysterious 
words 1 — ^why dost thou couple my 
name with the thought of thy brother'^ 
death]" 

" My dreams couple it — and dreams 
are from the gods." 

"Tain fantasies all! Is it for a 
dream that thou wouldst wrong the 
innocent, and hazard thy sole chance 
of saving thy lover's life ? " 

"Hear me!" said lone, speaking 
firmly, and with a deliberate and 
solemn voice : " if Glaucus be saved 
by thee, I will never be borne to his 
home a bride. But I cannot master 
the horror of other rites: I cannot 
wed with thee. Interrupt me not; 
but mark me^ Arbaces ! — ^if Qlaucos 
die, on that same day I baffle thine 
arts, and leave to thy love only my 
dust! Yes, — thou mayst put the 
knife and the poison from my reach 
— thou mayst imprison—- thou mayst 
chain me, but the brave sOuI resohefl 
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to escape is never without meaoa. 
These handa, naked and unanned 
though they he, shall tear away the 
honds of life. Fetter them, and these 
lips shall firmly refuse the air. Thou 
art learned — thou hast read how 
women have died rather than meet 
dishonour. If Glaucus perish^ I will 
iv>t unworthily linger behind him. 
By all the gods of the heaven, and 
the oceauj and the earth, I devote 
myself to death ! I have said ! " 

High, proud, dilating in her stature 
like oue inspired, the air and voice of 
lone stnick an awe into the breast of 
her listener. 

"Brave heart!" said he, after a 
short pause ; '' thou art indeed worthy 
tio be mine. Oh ! that I should have 
dreamt of such a partner in my lofby 
destinies, and never found it but in 
thee! lone,** he continued rapidly, 
'' dost thou not see that we are bom 
£or each other ] Canst thou not re- 
cognise something kindred to thine 
own energy — thine own courage — in 
this high and self-dependent souU 
We were formed to unite our sym- 
pathies — formed to breathe a new 
spirit into this hackneyed and gross 
world — formed for the mighty ends 
which my soul, sweeping down the 
gloom of time, foresees with a pro- 
phet's vision. With a resolution equal 
to thine own, I defy thy threats of an 
Inglorious suicide. I hail thee as my 
own ! Queen of climes undarkened 
by the eagle's wing, unravaged by his 
beak, I bow before thee in homage 
and in ^we — ^but I claim thee in wor- 
ship and in love ! Together will we 
cross the ocean — together will we 
found our realm ; and tax distant ages 
flhall acknowledge the long race of 
kings bom from the .marriage-bed of 
Arbaces and lone ! " 

" Thou ravest ! These mystic decla- 
mations are suited rather to some 
palsied crone selling charms in the 
market-place than to the wise Arbaces. 
Thou hast heard my resolution, — ^it 



is. fixed as the .Fates themselves. 
Orcus has heard my vow, and it- ia. 
written .in the book of the unforgetCi]} 
Hades. Atone, th&a^ Arbaces l*-~- 
atone the past : convert hatred latQ- 
regard — vengeance into gratitude; 
preserve one who sball never ba thy 
rival. These are acts suited tf> thy 
original luiture, which gives forth 
sparks of Boniething high and noble.. 
They weigh in the scales of theKingpi- 
of Death : they turn the balance on 
that day when the disembodied soul 
stands shiveriog and dismayed , be- 
tween Tartarus and Elysium : thcfy: 
gladden the heart in life, better and 
longer than the reward of a-momjen* 
tary passion. Oh, Arbaces ! hear me;, 
and be swayed !" 

" Enough, lone. All that I can do 
for Glaucus shall be done ; but blame 
me not if I fitil. Inquire of my foes,, 
even, if I have not sought, if I do not 
seek, to turn aside the sentence froia* 
his head ; and judge me accordingly. 
Sleep then, lone. Night wanes ;. I 
leave thee to its rest, — and xaaystr 
thou have kinder dreams of one who 
has no existence but in thina" 

Without waiting a reply, Arbaoes- 
hastily withdrew ; afraid, perhaps, to 
trust himself farther to the passionate 
prayer of lone, which racked him with* 
jealousy, even while it touched him 
to compassion. But compassion itself 
came too late. Ha^ lone even pledged 
him her hand as his reward, he could 
not now — his evidence given— tho 
populace excited — have saved, tho 
Athenian. Still, made sanguine by 
his very energy of mind, he threw 
himself on the chances of the future,^ 
and believed he should yet triumph- 
over the woman that had so entangled, 
his passions. 

As his attendants assisted to unrobe^ 
him for the night, the thought of 
Nydia flashed across him.. He fa't it 
was necessary that lone should never 
learn of her lover's frenzy, lest it 
might excuse his imputed orime ; and 
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it was posrible tliat her attaidants 
iBiglit inform her that Kydia was 
under his roof, and she might desire 
to see her. As this idea crossed him, 
he tamed to one of his freedmen, — 

••Go, CaHias," aaid he, "forthwith 
to Sosia, and tell him, that on no pre- 
tence is he to snifer the blind sfave 
If ydia ont of her chamber. Bat, stay 
— first seek those on attendance npon 
ity ward, and caution them not to 
inform her that the blind girl is nnder 
my roof. Go — quick 1 " 

The freedman hastened to obey. 
After baring discharged his commis- 
sion wilfh respect to lone's attendants, 
he sought the worthy Sosia. He found 
him not in the little cell which was 
was apportioned for his cubiculum; 
he called his name aloud, and from 
Ifydia's chamber, close at hand, he 
heard the voice of Sonia reply, — 

^ Oh, Callias, is it you that I hear? 
— 4he gods be praised! Open the 
door, I pray you ! " 

Callias withdrew the bdt, and the 
rueful face of Sosia hastily obtruded 
itself. 

" What \ — in the chamber with that 
yottng girl, Sosia ! Prohpudor! Are 
there not fruits ripe enough on the 
wall, but that thou must tamper with 
such green " 

"Kame not the little witch! "in- 
terrupted Sosia impatiently; "she 
will be my ruin ! ** And he forthwith 
imparted to Callias the history of the 
Air Demon and the escape of the 
Thessalian. 

"Hang thyself, then, unhappy 
SosKkf I am just charged from 
Arbaces with a message to thee ; — on 
no account art thou to suffer her, even 
for a moment, from that chamber ! " 

"Me miserum!" exclaimed the 
dave. "What can I dol— by this 
time she may have vidted half 
Pomf^eii. But to-morrow I will under- 
take to catch her in her old haunts. 
Keep but my counsel, my dear Callias." 
, " I will do all that friendship can, 



consisteni with my own safety. But 
are you sure she has left the house ! — 
she may be hiding here yet" 

" How is that possible ? She eoxM 
easily have gained the garden ; and 
the door, as I told thee, was opeiL" 

"Kay, not so; for, at tlmt rery 
hour thou spedflest, Ax^iaces was in 
the garden with the priest Calenns. I 
went there in search of some herbs 
for my master^s bath to-morrow. I 
saw the table set ont ; but the gate, I 
am sure, was shut : depend upon it, 
that Calenus entered by the garden, 
and naturally ^closed the door after 
him." 

"But it was not locked.* 

"Yes; for I myself, angry at s 
negligence which might expose the 
bronzes in the peristyle to the mercy 
of any robber, turned the key, took 
it away, and—as I did not see the 
proper slave to whom to give it, or I 
should have rated him finely — ^here 
it actually is, still in my ^rdle." 

" Oh, merciful Bacchus ! I did not 
pray to thee in vain, after all. Let 
us not lose a moment ! Let us to the 
garden instantly— she may yet be 
there I " 

The good-natured Callias consented 
to assist the slave ; and, after vainly 
searching the chambers at hand, and 
the recesses of the peristyle, they 
entered the garden. 

It was about this time that Nydia 
had resolved to quit her hiding-place, 
and venture forth on her way. Lightly, 
tremulously, holding her breath,which 
ever and anon broke forth in quick 
convulsive gasps, — now gliding by the 
flower-wreathed columns that bordered 
the peristyle — ^now darkening the still 
moonshine that fell over its tessel- 
lated centre — now ascending the ter- 
race of the garden — now gliding 
amidst the gloomy and breathless 
trees, she gained the faAaX door — to 
find it locked ! We have all seen that 
expression of pain, of uncertainty, of 
fear, which a sudden disappointment 
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of ioach, if I maj use the exprefifflon, 
casts oyer the face of the blind. But 
what words can paint the intolerable 
woe^ the sinking of the whole heart, 
which was now visible on the features 
of the Thessalian? Again and again 
her smally quivering hands wandered 
to and fro the inexorable door. Poor 
thing that thou wert! in vain had 
been all thy noble courage, thy inno- 
cent craft, thy doublings to escape the 
bound and huntsman! Withhi but 
a Ibw yards from thee, laughing at thy 
endeavours — thy despair — knowing 
tbou wert now their own, and watch- 
ing with cruel patience their own 
nunnent to seize their prey — ^thou art 
saved from seeing thy pursuers ! 

''Hush, Callias! — ^let her go on. 
Let us see what she will do when she 
has convinced herself that the door is 
honest" 

"Look I ^6 raises her fftce to the 
heavens — she mutters — she sinks 
down despondent 1 Ko! by Pollux, 
she has some new scheme ! She will 
not resign herself! By Jupiter, a 
tbugh spirit ! See, she springs up — 
she retraces her steps — she thinks of 
some other chance! I advise thee, 
SoEda, to delay no longer : seize her 
ere she quit th^ garden, — now !" . 



'' Ah ! runaway ! I have thee— eh 1" 
said Sosia, seizing upon the unhappy 
Nydia. 

As a hare's last human cry in the 
fangs of the dogs — as the sharp voice 
of terror uttered by a sleep-walker 
suddenly awakened — broke the shriek 
of thebHnd girl, when she felt the 
abrupt gripe of her gaoler. It was a 
shriek of such utter agony, such entire 
despair,* that it might have rung 
hauntingly in your ears for ever. She 
felt as if the last plank of the sinking^ 
Qlaucus w«re torn from his clasp. It 
had been a suspense of life and 
death; and death had now won the 
game. 

''Gk>ds! that cry will alarm the 
house! Arbaces sleeps fall lightly^ 
Gag her !*' cried Callias. 

*' Ah ! h^re is the very napkin with 
which the young witch conjured away 
my reason ! Come, that's ri^t; now 
thou art dumb as well as blind." 

And, catching the light weight in 
his arms, Sosia soon gained the house^ 
and reached the chamber from which 
Nydia had escaped. There, removing 
the gag, he left her to a solitude so 
racked and terrible, that out of 
Hades its anguish could scarcdy be 
exceeded. 
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It was now late on the third iand 
last day of the trial of Qlaucus and 
OlinthiiB. A few hours after the 
«ourt had broke up and judgment 
been given, a small party of the 
fashionable youth at Pompeii were 
assembled round the itotidious board 
of Lepidus. 

" So, Glaucus denies his crime to 
t^e lastl" said Clodius. 

" Yes ; but the testimony of Ar- 
Itaces was convincing; he saw the 
blow given/ answered Lepidus. 

" What could have been the cause V 

'* Why the priest was a gloomy and 

sullen fellow. He probably rated 

Glaucus soundly about his gay life 

and gaming habits, and ultimately 

swore he would not consent to his 

marriage with lone. High words 

■arose; Glaucus seems to have been 

full of the passionate god, and struck 

in sudden exasperation. The ezcite- 

' ment of wine, the desperation of 

abrupt remorse, brought on the deli- 

, rium under which he suffered for some 

' days; and I can readily ima^ne, poor 

fellow f that, yet confused by that 

delirium, he is even now unconscious 

' <)f the crime he committed ! Such. 

at least, is the shrewd conjecture of 

Arbaces, who seems to have been 

ibost kind and forbearing in his 

^ testimony." 

** Yes ; he has made himself gene- 
rally popular by It. But, in considera- 
' tion of these eittenuating circum- 
stances, the senate should have re- 
laxed the sentence." 

** And they iwuld have done so, 
but for the people; but they were 



outrageous. Th& priest hlid spartd 
no pains to- excite them; and itksj 
imagined — the ferocious brutes t-^ 
because Glaucus was a ri^h maM aad 
a gentleman, that he was iikdy to 
escape; and therefore they weyeinte- 
terate against him, and donblyte- 
solved upon his sentenoe. It sssbss, 
by some accident or other, that he mw 
never formally enrolled as a BMHan 
citizen ; and thus the senate ia de- 
prived of the power to resist the 
people, though) after aU, there -Was 
but a majority of three against liim. 
Ho! theChian!** < 

" He looks sadly altered ; biii ^how 
composed and fearless ! " 

" Ay, we shall see if his iir&ness 
will last over to-morrow. But what 
merit in courage, when that atheisti- 
cal hound, Olintiius, manifested the 
same?" 

« The blasphemer t Yes," said' 
Lepidus, with pious wrath, *'no won- 
der that one of the decurions was^ but 
two days ago, struck dead by l%ht- 
ning in a serene sky.'*' The gods feel 
vengeance against Pbmpe&i while the 
vile desecrator is alivewithin itswatlB." 

'* Yet so lenient was the senate^ that 
had he but expressed liis psAit«ice, 
and scattered a few grains it ineense 
on the altar of Oybeie, he Would have 
been let off. I doubt whether these 
Kazarenes, had they the state reli^on, 
would be as tolerant to vSj supposing 
we had kicked down the iinlige of 

■■■ ■■ ..I l l I . ,1 M . 

* Pliny taijB, t]iat,]iiiinediAt«l7 bcfoc^the 
eruption of Vesuyius, one of the deeii|r|ooe8 
municipales was — though the heavva wm 
nndottded— Btmck dead hy lightntng. 
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iiheir Deity, blasphemed their rites, 
and denied their faith/' 

" They give Glaucus one chance, in 
consideration of the circumstances ; 
they allow him, against the lion, the 
use of the same stilus wherewith he 
smote the priest." 

'* Hast thou seen the lion? hast 
thou looked at his teeth and fangs, 
ftnd wilt thou call that & chance 1 
Why, sword and buckler would be 
mera reed and papyrus a^^st the 
rush of th« mighty beast ! Ko, I 
think the true* mercy hag been, not 
tQ! leaye him long in suspense ; and it 
was tJ»erefore fortunate for him that 
«iir benign . laws are slow to pro- 
Bouneej. but swift to execute; and 
that the games of the amphitheatre 
had beW) by a^ sort of providence, so 
long since fixed for to-morrow. He 
who> awaits death dies twice." 

" As for the atheist," said Clodius, 
''he is to cope the grim tiger naked- 
bunded* Well, these combats are past 
betting on. Who will take the odds? " 
. A- peal of laughter announced the 
cidieide of the question. 

<'Poor Glodlus!" said the host; 
^ to lose a friend is something ; but to 
find no one to bet on the chance of his 
escape is a worse misfortune to thee." 
" Why, it is provoking; it would 
have been some- consolation to him 
and to me to think he was useful to 
the Ust" 

: ** The pe<^le,^ said the grave Pansa, 
''are all ddighted with the result. 
They were so mueh afraid the sports 
at the amphitheatre would go off 
without a criminal for the beasts; 
and now, to get two su4^ eriminals is 
indeed a joy for the poor fellows t 
Tkcu work hard ; they ought to have 
some amusement." 

"There speaks tiie popular Pansa^ 
who never moves without a string of 
clients as long as an Indian triumph. 
He is always prating about the peo- 
ple. Qods ! he will end by being a 
Qraochus 1 ** 
No. 126. 



" Certainly I am no insolent patri- 
cian," said Pansa^ with a generous air. 

" Well," observed Lepidus, " it 
would have been assuredly dangerous 
to have been merciful at the eve of 
a beast-fight. If ever /, though a 
Roman bred and bom, come to be 
tried, pray Jupiter there maybe either 
no beasts in the vivaria, or plenty of 
criminals in the gaol." 

" And pray," said one of the party, 
" what has become of the poor girl 
whom Glaucus was to have married ? 
A widow without being a bride— that 
ishardi" 

" Oh," returned Clodius, " she is 
safe under the protection of her 
guardian, Arbaces. It was natural 
she should go to him when she had 
lost both lover and brother." 

" By sweet Yenus, Glaucus was 
fortunate among the women ! They 
say the rich Julia was in love with 
him." 

"A mere fable, my friend/' said 
Clodius, coxcombically; "I was with 
her to-day. If any feeling of the sort 
she ever conceived, I flatter myself 
that / have consoled her:" . 

" Hush, gentlemen !" said Pansa ; 
" do you not know that Clodius ia 
employed at the house of Diomed in 
blowing hard at the torch ] It begins 
to bum, and will soon shine bright 
on the shrine of Hymen." 

" Is it so?" said Lepidus. "What I 
Clodius become a married man) — 
Fie I " 

" Never fear/' answered Qodins ; 
" old Diomed is delighted at the no- 
tion of marrying his daughter to a 
nobleman, and will come down largely 
with the sesterces. You will see that 
I shall not lock them up in the 
atrium. It will be a wt^te day for his 
jolly friends when Clodius marries an 
heiress." 

" Say you so )** cried Lepidus ; 
" come, then, a full cup to the health 
of the fair Julia!." 

While such was the conversation-^ 
n 16 
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oii« noi dkeordant to the Uxm of 
XQUul oonuBon among the dissipated 
of l^t day, and whieh might, per- 
haps^ a oentiuy ago^ have found an 
e«ho in the looser einGlea of Pans — 
while soeh, I Bt^, mm the eonTersa- 
tkm in the gaudy tricMnium of Lspi- 
dns^ £ur diffeient the seene which 
SMwled heliare the young Atheman. 

After his condemnation, Gh^ucus 
WM admitted no more to the gentle 
gnardianship of Salluat^ the only friend 
of his distress. He was led along the 
fMmm till the guards stopped at a 
small door by the side of the temple 
of Jupiter, Yon may see the place 
etiU. The door opened in the oentre 
ill a somewhat singular fashion, re- 
volving round oa its hinges, as it 
were, like ^ modem turnstile^ so a» 
<»]y to leare half the threshold open 
at the same time. Through this nar- 
row aperture they thrust the prisoner, 
placed before him a loaf and a pitcher 
of watei:, and left him to darkness, 
aad» as he thought, to solitude. So 
sudden had been that revolutioa of 
fbitune which had prostrated him 
from the palmy height of youthful 
pleasure and sueeessful love to the 
lowest abyss of i^ominy, and the 
hersor of a most bloody death, that 
he could scareely convince himself 
that he was not held in tibe meshes of 
some fearful dream. Has elastic and 
glorious' frame had triumphed over a 
potion, the greater part of which he 
had fortunately not drained. He had 
reooVered sense and consciousness, but 
still a dim and misty depression dung 
to hift nerves and darkeiied his mind. 
His natural courage> and the Greek 
nobiUty of pride, enabled him to van- 
qush all unbecoming apprehension, 
and, in the judgmenteooart, to face 
hia awful lot with a steady mien and 
unquailing eye. But the conscious- 
nesa of hinbeence' scarcely sufficed to 
Alport him when the gaze of men no 
longer excited his haughty vaiottr, 
and he was left to loneliaefls and 



' silenoe. He felt the dampa of the 
dungeon sink chillingly into his en- 
feebled frame. Me — ^the Hastidious, 
the luxurious, the refined — he who 
had hitherto braved no hardship and 
known no sturrowi Beautiful bicd. 
that he was I why had he left his &r 
and sunny clime — the olive groves -of 
his native hiUs— *the masie of imme- 
morial streams 1 Why had he waintox^ 
ed on his gUttering plumage. amidst 
these harsh and ungenial strangsrs^ 
dazzling the. eye with hie geigeoua 
hues, charming the ear with luebUtiie- 
some song — thus suddenly to be ar- 
rested — eaged in dariuiese — a^victim; 
and a pr^ — his gay flights for ever 
over — his hymna of gladness for ever 
stilled ! The poor Athesuaa 1 his very 
fiftults the exttbesance of a gentle and 
joyous nature^ bow little had hia paat 
career fitted him for the trials he waa 
destined to undergo ! The hoots of 
the mob, amidst whose plaudits he 
had so often guided his gxacefol car 
and bounding steeds, still rang grat- 
ingly in his eaff. The cold and stony 
faces of his former Mends (the co* 
mates of hia merry revels) still rose 
before his eje. None now were by to 
soothe^ to sustain, the admired, the 
adulated stiangeK. These walls><4>ened 
but on the dread arena of a violent 
and shameful death. And lone J of 
her, toe, he had heard nought ;. no 
encouraging word, no pitying mee* 
sage; she, toe> had forsaken him; 
she believed him guilfy — and ef what 
crime 1 — ^tfae murder of a brother ! He 
ground hie teeth — ^he groaned aloud 
— and evev a sharp fear shot acrosi 
him. In that Ml and fierce deliriam 
which had so igaaceeuntably seiaed 
his seul, which had so ran^ged tine 
disordered brain, mighi he noi, indeed^ 
unknowing to - himself, have* com- 
mitted the crime ef whi(^ he was 
accused? Yet» as the thought flaslrad 
upon him, it was as suddenly cheeked; 
for^ amidst all the darkness of the 
past; he thought distinctiy to reeall 
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the dim gFOTe •£ Oyhelo, ih» upward 
iseeof the pale 4ead^ ihe pauio tbAt 
lie had made beside the covpeoj and 
the sadden aheek that felled him to 
tiitf eaith. He ftM eoimiused of Yob 
imoceiice; and yet who, to the latest 
tiflie^ l<»g after bla mangled remains 
-wore mingled with the elements, 
would belieye him gmltlese, or uphold 
to &me? As- he recalled his inter- 
TiBfW with Arbaees, and the causes of 
XQTVnge whi(^ had been excited in 
tlie heart of that dark - and ftarf ol 
man, he oould not but believe that 
he was the vietim of some deep-laid 
ap4 mysterious 8narer<^the clue and 
tiaan of which he was lost in attempt- 
ing- to diseoTer: and IeQifr-<-ArbaceB 
loyed her — mi^^ hia riyars success 
be fimnded upon his mint That 
tiwught cut him more deeply than 
all; and his noble heart was more 
«taig by jealousy than appalled by 
fear. Again he groaned aloud. 
A Toiee from the recess of the dark- 
anawered that buist id anguish. 
Who (it said) is my companion in 
awful hour? Athenian Qlaaous, 
is it thour' 

'* Bo, indeed, they called me in mine 
how (^ fortune : th^nuiyhaye ether 
Twimfs for me now. And thy name, 
stranger]" 

" Is Olinthus, thy ee^nate m. the 
prison as the trial." 

'^ What I he whom they call the 
Atheist] Is it the injustice of men 
that hath taught thee to deny the 
proyidence of the godsl" 

"Alas .'"answered Olinthus: "thou, 
not I, art the true atheist, for thou 
deniest the sole true Gk)d — ^the Un- 
known One — ^to whom thy Athenian 
fathers erected an altar. It is in this 
hour that I know my Qod. He is with 
me in the dungeon ; His smile pene- 
trates the darkness; on the eye of 
death my heart whispers immortality, 
and earth recedes from me but to 
bring the weaiy soul nearer unto 
heayen." 
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" Tell me," said Glaneii% abrupilyv 
^ did r net heair thy name eoupled 
with that of Apsecides in my trial? 
Doit thou belieye me guilty t" 

"God alone reads the hevt; but 
my suspicion rested not upoa thee." 

"(^ whom, then?" 

" Thy aeeuser, Arbaces.** 

" Ha ! thou cheerest me ; and where" 
forer 

"Beeause I know the man's evH 
breast, and he had cause to foar him 
who is now dead." 

With that, Olinthus proceeded to 
infiNrm Glancas of those details which 
the reader already knows, the coayer* 
sion of ApssddeB^ the plan they had 
proposed for the detection of the* 
imposturea of tibe Egyptian priesteraft^ 
and of the sednetions practised by 
Arbaces upon the youthful weaknesff 
of the proselyte. " Therdbre," eon*' 
eluded Olinthus, "had l^e deceased 
encountered Arbaces, reyiled his trear 
sens, and threatened detection^ the 
I^ace, the hour, might haye foyeured^ 
the wraith ei the IJgyptian, and pach 
sion and emit alike dictated the faM 
blow." 

"It must haye been sol" cried 
Glaucus, j oy&lly. " I am happy." 

" Yet whsA, O unfortunate ! avaikp 
to thee new the disepyery ) Thou ar^ 
condemned and fated; and in tiunr 
innocence thou wUt perish." 

" But I shall know m^«e^ guiltless ; 
and in my mysterious madness I had 
fearful, though momentary, doubts. 
Yet tell me, man of a strange creed, 
thinkest thou that for small errors, or 
for ancestral faults, we are for oyer 
abandoned and accursed by the Powers 
aboye, whateyer name thou allottest 
to them]" 

" God is just, and abandons not 
His creatures for their mere human 
frailty. God is merciful, and curses 
none but the wicked who repent 
not." 

" Yet it seemeih to me as if, in the 
diyine anger, I had been smitten by 
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amidden madness, a snpemataral and 
solemn frenzy, wrought not by haman 
means." 

<< There are demons on earth," an- 
swered the Kazarene, fearfully, "as 
well as there are God and His Son in 
heaven ; and since thou acknowledg- 
est not the last, the first may have had 
power over thee." 

Qlaacus did not reply, and there 
was a silence for some minutes. At 
length the Athenian said, in a changed, 
and soft^ and half-hesitating voice, 
" Christian, belieyeat thou« among the 
do<^nes of thy creed, that the dead 
liye again — that they who have loved 
here are united hereafter — that be- 
yond the grave our good name shines 
pure from the mortal mists that un- 
justly dim it in the gross-eyed world — 
and that the streams which are divided 
by the desert and the rock meet in 
the solemn Hades, and flow once more 
into one ]" 

" BeUeve I that, Athenian ? No, I 
do not believe — I know / and it is that 
beautiful and blessed assurance which 
supports me now. Cyllenel" con- 
tinued Olinthus, passionately, " bride 
of my heart 1 torn from me in the first 
month of our nuptids, shall I not see 
thee yet, and ere many days be past] 
Welcome, welcome death, that will 
bring me to heaven and thee 1" 



There was something in this sudden 
burst of human affection which struck 
a kindred chord in the soul of the 
Greek. He felt, for the first time,- a^ 
sympathy greater than mere affliction' 
between him and his companion. He* 
crept nearer towards Olinthus; for 
the Italians, fierce in some points, 
were not unnecessarily cruel in others r 
they spared the separate cell and the 
superfluous chain, and allowed the 
victims of the arena the sad comfort 
of such freedom and such companion* 
ship as the prison would afford. 

" Tes," continued the Christian' 
with holy fervour, '' the immortality 
of the soul — the resurrection — ^the re- 
union of the dead — ^is the great prin- 
ciple of our creed— the great truth a< 
Gk)d suffered- death itself to attest and 
proclaim. No fabled Elysiiim — ^no* 
poetic Orcus — ^but a pure and 'radiant- 
heritage of heaven itself, is the portion: 
of the good." 

" Tell me, then, thy doctrines, and 
expound to me thy hopes/' said 
Glaucus, earnestly. 

Olinthus was not slow to obey that 
prayer; and there — as oftentimes iik 
the early ages of the Ohristian creeds- 
it was in the darkness of the dungeon,, 
and over the approach of death, that 
the dawning Gospel shed its soft and 
consecrating rays. 
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CHAPTER XVtI. 

A CHANGE FOB OLAUCTTS. 



' .TTb? hours passed in lingeringtorture 
M)ypr the head of Nydia from the time 
'in which she had been replaced in 
Ixer cell. 

Sosia, as if afraid he should he 
4i,gain outwitted; had refrained from 
ylsiting her until late in the morning 
of the following day, and then he but 
'^rust ^I the periodical basket of 
jbo4 and wine, and hastily reclosed 
the door. That day rolled on, and 
Ifydia felt herself pent — barred — ^in- 
exorably confined, when that day was 
"the Judgment day of Glaucus, and 
when her release would have saved 
him! Tet knowing, almost impos- 
,^ible as seemed her escape, that the 
sole chance for the life of Glaucus 
• xested.on her, this young girl, fruil, 
passionate, and acutely susceptible as 
^he was — ^resolved not to give way to 
a despair that would disable her from 
.seizing whatever opportunity mighl 
occur. She kept her senses whenever, 
beneath the whirl of intolerable 
•thought, they reeled and tottered; 
.nay, she took food and wine that she 
might sustain her strength — that she 
might be prepared ! 

She revolved scheme after scheme 
•of ecsape, and was forced to dismiss 
all. Yet Sosia was her only hope, 
the only instrument with which she 
^euld tamper. He had been super- 
'Stitious in the desire of ascertaining 
whether he could eventually purchase 
his freedom. Blessed gods ! might 
he not be won by the bribe of freedom 
itself) was she not nearly rich enough 
>to purchase it! Her slender arms 
•were covered with bracelets, the pre- 
sents of lone; and on her neck she 



yet wore that very diain which; it 
may be remembered, had oecasioned 
her jealous quarrel with Gttaucus, and 
which she nad afterwards promlsM 
vainly to wear for ever. She waited 
bumingly till Sosia should again kp- 
pear ; but as hour after hour p^assed, 
and he came not, she grew impatient. 
Every nerve beat with fever; she c6trld 
endure the solitude no longer — she 
groaned, she shrieked aloud — she beat 
herself against the door. Her cricis 
echoed along the hall, and Sosia, in 
peevish anger, hastened to see what 
was the matter, and silence his pil- 
soner if possible. 

« Ho! ho! what is thisf said he, 
surlily. " Young slave, if thou scteam- 
est out thus, we must gag thee again. 
Hy shoulders will smart for it, if thou 
art heard by my master." 

** Kind Sosia, chide me not — I can- 
not endure to be so long alone," 
answered Nydia ; ** the solitude appals 
me. Sit with me, I pray, a little 
while. Kay, fear not that I should 
attempt to escape ; place thy seat 
before the door — ^keep thine eye on 
me — I will not stir from this spot." . 

Sosia, who was a considerable gossip 
himself, was moved by this address. 
He pitied one who had nobody to 
talk with — ^it was his case too; he 
pitied — and resolved to relieve him- 
self. He took the hint of Kydia, 
placed a stool before the door, leant 
his back against it, and replied, — 

" I am sure I do not wish to be 
churlish; and so far as a little inno- 
cent chat goes, I have no objection to 
indulge you. But mind, no tricks — 
no more conjuring!" 
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** Ko, no ; tell me, dear Soeia, what 
ifl the hourr 

" It 1b already eyenlng — ^the goats 
are going home." 

" O gods! how went the trialT 

" Both condemned!" 
^ Nydia repressed the shriek. "Well 
— ^well, I thought it wonUL be bo. 
When do they snfferr 

" To-morrow, in the amphlthei^are. 
If it wtm ttot for thee, litUe wretdi ! 
I Bhoidd be allowed to go with the 
Iraat and see It.'' 

If ydia leant baek fbrtome momentB. 
Katare coqM endure no more--Hihe 
had fadntod away. But Sosia did not 
peroeiTe it, fbr it was the dusk of eve, 
«nd he was foil of his own privations. 
He went on lamenting the loss of so 
dellgfatfal a show, and accuBing the 
Injustice of Ai^oes for singling him 
«iit from all his fellowB to be oonyerted 
into a gaolear; and ere he had half 
finiBhed, Nydia, with a deep idgh, 
lecoyered the sense of life. 

" Thou sigheat, blind one, at my 
loBs! Well, that is some comfort. 
(So long as you aidnrowledge how much 
yon coBt me, I will endeavour not to 
grumble. It to hard to be ill-treated, 
«nd yet net piUed." 

^' Sosia, how much dost thou require 
io make up the purchase of thy free- 
dom r 

''How much? Why, about two 
thousand eeetercefi." 
1^ ^ The gods be pndsed! not more ! 
Seest thou these bracelets and this 
«haln? Q^hey vn well worth double 
that «um. I wUl give them thee if 
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*' Tempt me net: I cannot r^ease 
Ihee. Arbaees is a eevere and awful 
maater. Who kiiows but I might feed 
tiie fkshes of the Samnsl Alas! all 
the sesterees In the world would not 
buy me back into life. Better a live 
dog than a dead lion." 

"Sosia, thy tre«dom! Think well! 
If thou wilt let me out, only for one 
little hour! — let me out at midnight 



— I will return ere to-morrow's dawn; 
nay, thou canst go with me." 

"No," said Sosia, sturdily, "a. 
slave once disobeyed Arbaees, and he^ 
was never more heard of." 

" Bnt the law gives a master no 
power over the life of a slare." 

" The law is very obliging, but 
more polite than efficient. I know 
tiiat Arbaees always gets ike law on 
his side. BeaideB, if I am onee dead, 
what law oan bring me to life agua?^ 

Kydia wrung her hands. " Is thae 
no hope, then T -mkA she, cimvfilslfely* 

" N(me of eaeape, till Arbaees |^ea 
the word." 

" Well, then," udd Ifydia, quiddy^ 
"thou wilt not, at least, refuse to 
take a letter for me : thy maat^ HUl- 
not kiU thee for that" 

"To whom r 

*' The prsBtor." 

" To a magiatraitet No-^^^ot I. I 
should be made a witness in courts 
for what I know; and the way ^bey 
croaa-ezamine the tsSftve to by tiie 
torture." 

" Paid<m: I meant not the pnetor 
•^it was a word that escaped me 
unawares; I meant quite another 
pereon — the gay i9allust." 

"Oh! and what want yon irifik 
himr 

" Olaucus waa my master ; he pur- 
chased me from a creel lord. He 
alone has be^i kind to me. fie to t» 
die. I sfaaU never live happily if I 
cannot, in Ms hour of trial and doom,, 
let him knoW ihat one heart to grateful 
to him. Sallust to hto fiiend .; he will 
convey my message." 

" 1 am sore he wiU do no ench 
tidng. G4aneus will have enough to- 
think of between this and to-mt>rr(iw 
without troubling hto head about & 
Windgiri." 

" Man," said Fydia, rtoing, " wUt 
thou beeomefreel T^iou hast the offer 
in thy power; to-morrow it will be 
loo late. Never was freedom more 
^hei^ly purchased. Thou canst easUy 
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-and muBUMed leaTe limne : less thaa 
half an hour will suffioe for thine 
absence. And for BQch a trifle wilt 
thou refiiie liberty T 

Sesia was greatly moved. It was 
true tliait the request was remarkably 
sUly ; bot what wafl that to him? Bo 
ninfih the better. He oonld lock the 
door on Kydia, and, if Arbaces should 
learn his absence, the offenee was 
▼enial, and would merit but a repri- 
mand. Yet, should Nydia's letter 
contain soniething more than what 
she had «aid — should it speak of her 
imprisonment, as he shrewdly con- 
jectured it would do— what then) It 
need never be known to Arbaoes that 
he had carried the letter. At the 
worst the bribe was enormous — ^the 
Tisk light — ^the temptation irresistible. 
He hesitated no longep-— he assented 
to the proposal. 

''Oive me the trinkets, and I will 
take tiie letter. Tet stay — thou art a 
Blove-— thou hast no right to these 
-oniamenta--4hey are thy master^s." 

*' They were the gifts of Q-laucus ; 
he' k my master. IVhat chance hath 
he to claim themi Who else will 
know they are in my possession T 

''Enough — ^I will bring thee the 
papgrrus." 

" Ko, not papyrus— a tablet of wax 
and a stilus.'' 

Nydia, as the reader will have 
■een, was bom of gentle parraits. 
They had done all to lighten her 
calamity, and her quick intellect 
seeonded their exertions. Despite 
her bliikdness, she had therefore 
acquired in childhood, though imper- 
fectly, the art to write with the sharp 
BtUtts upon waxen tablets, in which 
her exquiffite sense of touch came to 
her aid. When the tablets were 
brought to her, she thus painfully 
traced some words in Greek, the 
language of her childhood, and which 
almost every Italian of the higher 
ranks was tiien supposed to know. 
She carefully woimd round the epistle 



tite protecting thread, and eovvrod 
its knot with wax ; and ere she placed 
it in the hands of Sosia^ she thus 
addressed him: — 

** Sosia, I am blind and in prison. 
Thou mayest think to deceive me— • 
thou mayest pretend only to take 
this letter to Sallust— thou mayest 
not fulfil thy charge; but here I 
solemnly dedicate thy head to ven- 
geance, thy soul to the infernal powers, 
if thou wrongest thy trust; and I 
call upon thee to place thy right hand 
of &i1^ in mine, and repeat alter me 
these words :-— ' By the ground on 
which we stand — ^by the elements 
which contain life and can curse life 
— ^by Oreus, the all-avenging — by the 
Olympian Jupiter, the all-fteeing — I 
swear that I will honestly discharge 
my trust, and ^thf uUy deliver into 
tiie hands of Sallust this letter I And 
if I perjure myself in this oath, may 
the full curses of heaven and hell be 
wreaked upon me r Enough! — I trust 
thee*— take thy reward. It is already 
dark — depart at once." 

^ Thou art a strange gn'l, and thou 
hast frightened me terribly; but it is 
all very natural : and if Sallnst is to 
be found, I give him this letter as I 
have sworn. By my &itfa, I may 
have my little peccadilloes 1 but per- 
jury — ^no ! I leave Ihai to my betters." 

With this Sosia withdrew, carefully 
passing the heavy bolt athwart Nydia's 
door-— carefully locking its wards; 
and, hanging the kf^ to his girdle, he 
retired to his own den, enveloped 
himself &om head to foot in a huge 
disguising cloak, and slipped out by 
the back way undisturbed and unseen. 

The streets were thin and emply. 
He soon gained the house of Sallust. 
The porter bade him leave his letter^ 
and be gone; for Sallust was so 
grieved at the condemnation of 
Glaueus, that he could net on any 
account be distarbed. 

" Nevertheless, I have sworn to 
give tills letter into his own hands 
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—do so I mast!" And SosU, well 
knowing by ezpwienod thai Gerberm 
lores a sop, ihrust sobm h^ a doetti 
sesterces into the band of the porter. 

" WqU^ well/' said the latter, relenfr 
ing» " you may enter if you will; but. 
to tell yon the tr«th> Sallutt is 
drinking himself out of his grief. It 
is his way when any thing distnrbs 
him. He orders a capital supper, the 
best wine, and does not give orer till 
eyeiy thing is out of his head — ^but 
the liquor." 

" An excellent plan— excellent ! 
Ah, what it is to be rich 1 If I were 
Sallust, I would hare some grief or 
another every day. But just say a 
kind word for me with the atriensis 
— I see him coming." 

Sallust was too sad to receiye 
company; he was too sad, also, to 
drink alone : so, as was his wont, he 
admitted his favourite freedman to 
his entertainment, and a stranger 
banquet never was held. For ever 
and anon, the kind-hearted epicure 
sighed, whimpered, wept outright, 
and then turned with double zest to 
some new dish or his refilled goblet. 

" My good fellow," said he to his 
companion, '' it was a most awful judg- 
ment — ^heigh-ho ! — it is not bad that 
kid, eh 1 Poor, dear Glaucus !— what 
a jaw the lion has too! Ah, ah, ah!" 

And Sallust sobbed loudly — ^the fit 
was stopped by a counteraction of 
hiccups. 

" Take a cup of wine," said the 
freedman. 

" A thought too cold; but then 
how cold Glaucus must be! Shut up 
the house to-morrow — not a slave shall 
stir forth — none of my people shall 
honour that cursed arena — No, no ! " 

'' Taste the Falemian — ^your grief 
distracts you. By the gods it does ! 
— ^a piece of that cheesecake." 

It was at this auspicious moment 
that Sosia was admitted to the pre- 
sence of the disconsolate cah>user. 

«flo!^what art thou 1" 



"Merely a messenger to Sidlnst. 
I give him this billet froqi a yonnfr 
female. There is no answer that I 
know of. May I withdraw ] " 

Thus said the discreet Sosia, keep- 
ing his face mufiSed in his closkk, and 
speaking with a feigned voice, so that 
he might not hereafter be recognised, 

" By the gods — a pimp ! Unfeeling 
wretch ! — do you not see my sorrow^l 
Go ! — and the curses of Pandarus with 
you I " 

Sosia lost not a moment in retiring^ 

'' Will you read the letter, Sallustr 
said the freedman. 

** Letter!— K^/itcA letter T said the 
epicure, reeling, for he began, to s^ 
double. " A curse on these wenches, 
say I! Am I a man to think of — 
(hiocup) — pleasure, when — ^when — mj 
friend is going to be eat upl" 

" Eat another tartlet." 

" No, no ! My grief chokes me ! " 

<' Take him to bed," said the 
freedman; and, Sallust's head now 
declining £ftirly on his breast^ they 
bore him off to his cubiculum, still 
muttering lamentationsjifor GlauouSy 
and imprecations on the unfeeling 
overtures of ladies of pleasure. 

Meanwhile Sosia strode indignantly 
homeward. " Pimp, indeed !" quoth 
he to himself. ''Pimp! a scurvy* 
tongued fellow that Sallust I Had. I 
been called knave, or thief, I could 
have forgiven it;, but pimp! Fauglil 
there is something in the word which 
the toughest stomach in the world 
would rise against. A knave is a 
knave for his own pleasure, and a 
thief a thief for his own profit ; md 
there is something honourable and 
philosophical in being a rascal for 
one's own sake : that is doing things 
upon principle — ^npon a grand scale. 
But a pimp is a thing that dejGiles 
itself for another ! a pipkin, that is 
put on the fire for another man's 
pottage! a napkin, that every guest 
wipes his hands upon ! and the scnllion 
says, ' by your leave' too i A pimp I 
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Z would rather he had called me 
jmnridde ! Bat the man was drunk, 
jind did not know what he said; and, 
besides, I disguised myself. Had he 
Been it had been Sosia who ad- 
dressed him, it would have been 
' honest Sosia! ' and, ' worthy man! ' 
I warrant. Nevertheless, the trinkets 
hare been won easily — that's some 
■comfort! and, goddess Feronia! I 
Bhall be a freedman soon ! and then 
I should like to see who 11 call me 
pimp ! — ^unless, indeed, he pay me 
pretty handsomely for it ! '* 

While Sosia was soliloquising in this 
high-minded and generous vein, his 
path lajr along a narrow lane that led 
towards the amphitheatre and its 
ii4iacent palaces. Suddenly, as he 
turned a sharp comer, he found him- 
self in the midst of a considerable 
crowd. . Men, women, and children, 
.all were hurrying on, laughing, talking, 
^sticulating ; and, ere he was aware 
of it, the worthy Sosia was borne 
Away with the noisy stream. 

" What now ! " he asked of his 
nearest neighbour, a young artificer ; 
" what now 1 Where are all these good 
folks thronging? Does any rich 
patron give away alms or viands to- 
night 1" 

" Not so, man— better still,*' replied 
the artificer; '* the noble Pansa — the 
people'sfriend — has granted the public 
leave to see the beasts in their vivaria. 
By Hercules! they will not be seen 
BO safely by some persons to-morrow! " 

" Tis a pretty sight," said the slave, 
jielding to the throng that impelled 
him onward; "and since I may not 
go to the sports to-morrow, I may as 
well take a peep at the beasts to-night." 

" You will do well,** returned his 
Jiew acquaintance; "a lion and a 
tiger are not to be seen at Pompeii 
every day." 

The crowdhad now entered a broken 
And wide space of gpround, on which, 
jas it was only lighted scantily and 
from a distance, the press became 



dangerous to those whose limbs and 
shoulders were not fitted for a mob. 
Nevertheless^ the wemen especially — 
many of them with children in their 
arms, or even at the breast— were the 
most resolute in forcing their way; 
and their shrill exclamations of com- 
plaint or objurgation were heard loud 
above the more jovial and masculine 
voices. Yet, amidst them was a young 
and girlish voice, that appeared to 
come from one too happy in her ex- 
citement to be alive to the inconve- 
nience of the crowd. "\ 

" Aha ! '* cried the young woman, to 
some of her companions, " I always 
told you so ; I always said we should 
have a man for the lion ; and now we 
have one for the tiger too ! I wish 
to-morrow were come ! 

**Ho! ho ! for the merry, merry show, 

With a forest of faces in every row ; 

Lo! the swordameo, bold as the son of 

Alcma*na, 
Sweep, side by slde^ o'er the hnsh'd arena. 
Talk while you may, you will hold your 

breath 
When they meet in the grasp of the glowing 

death! 
Tramp ! tramp t how gaily they go 1 
Ho ! ho ! for the merry, merry show ! ** 

" A jolly girl ! *' said Sosia. 

*' Ye3," replied the young artificer, 
a curly-headed, handsome youth. 
"Yes,** replied he, enviously; "the 
women love a gladiator. If I had 
been a slave, I would have soon found 
my schoolmaster in the lanista ! *' 

" Would you, indeed 1 " said Sosia, 
with a sneer. "People's notions 
differ ! " 

The crowd had now arrived at the 
place of destination ; but as the cell 
in which the wild beasts were con- 
fined was extremely small and narrow, 
tenfold more vehement than it 
hitherto had been was the rush of the 
aspirants to obtain admittance. Two 
of the officers of the amphitheatre^ 
placed at the entrance, very wisely 
mitigated the evil by dispensing to 
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the fenmost only a limited niimber 
of tidcets at a iime, and admittiiig no 
flbenr Tiaifton till ^eir prsdeoeaMn had 
wted their enxioaily . Soflia, irho iras 
a tolerably Btont fellow, and not 
troubled with any remarkable Bcmples 
of diffidence or good-breeding; con- 
trived to be among the first of the 
initiated. 

Separated item his eompsnion, the 
ortifioer, Soeoa foond himaelf in a 
narrow cell of oppresnve heat and at- 
moiphere» and lighted fay aeyeral rank 
and flaring torches. 

The ^ttinnttlftj nsoally kept in dif- 
ferent viTaiia, or dens, were now, for 
the greater entertainment of the 
Tiaiton, plaeed in one, but equally 
Indeed divided from each other by 
strong cages protected by iron bars. 

There they were, the fell and giim 
wanderers of the desert^ who have 
mow become almost the principal 
agents of this story. The lion, who, 
as being the more gentle by nature 
than his fellow-beast, had been more 
incited to ferocity by kunger, stalked 
restlessly and fiercely to and firo his 
nancow confines : his eyes were lurid 
with rage and &mine ; and as, every 
now and then, he paused and glared 
around, the spectators fearfully pressed 
backward, and drew their breath more 
quickly. But the tiger lay quiet and 
extended at full length in his cage, 
and only by an occasional play of his 
tail, or a long impatient yawn, testi- 
fied any emotion at his confinement, 
or at the crowd which honoured him 
with their presence. 

"1 have seen no fiercer beast than 
yon lion even in the amphitheatre of 
Borne," said a gigantic and sinewy 
fellow who stood at the right hand of 
Sosia. 

'' I feel humbled when I look at his 
limbs," replied, at the left of Sosia, a 
slighter and younger figure, with his 
arms folded on his breast. 

The slave looked first at one, and 
then at the other. " Virtua in medio! 



— ^Yirtneis ever m the middle t" mut- 
tered he to himeelf ; **fk goodly ndgh- 
bourhood for thee, Soei&--a ^adiatar 
on each side!** 

"Thai is well said, Lydon,* le- 
tnmed the hnger gladialMur; "I fed 
the same." 

" And to think," observed Xjdon, 
in a tone of deep feeling, ''to think 
that the noble Greek, he wbom we 
saw but a 6s^ or two idnce before u^ 
so full of youth, and heaitii, and 
joyousnesfl^ is to fenst yon monster !* 

''Why not r* growled Klger, sa- 
vagely; "many an honest gladiator 
has been compelled to a like combat 
by the emperor — ^wfay not a wealtiiy 
murderer by the hm V' 

Lydon a^ed, shrugged has ebenl- 
den^andrenuunednlent. Meanwhile 
the common gazers listened with 
staring eyes and fips apart : the gla- 
diators weie objects of interest as wdl 
as the beasla-— they were aninialw of 
the same species; so the erowd 
glanced firom one to the other-^the 
men and the brutes; — whispering 
their comments and antidpating the 
morrow. 

" Well ! " said Lydon, turning sway, 
^I thank tiie gods that it is not the 
lion or the tiger Jam to contend with; 
even you, Niger, are a gentler com- 
batant than they." 

" But equally dangerous," said the 
l^adiator, with a fierce laugh ; and 
the bystanders, admiring his test 
limbs and ferodons countenance, 
laughed too. 

"That as it may be," answered 
Lydon,carele8sly,ashepies8edihrou£^ 
the throng and quitted the den. 

" I may as well take advantage of 
lus dioulders," thought the prudent 
Sosia, hastening to follow him; "the 
crowd always ^ve way to a gladiator, 
so I will keep close behind, and come 
in for a share of his consequence." 

The son of Hedon strode quickly 
through the mob, many of whom 
recognised his features and profession. 
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"TbA ii'ymmg Tjydon, a l>nivB 
fellow; he fights to-morrow," said one. 

''Ahi I have a bet on idnC 
Baid Boother; ''see ham finaly he 
walks I" 

*' Good iaA to iOiee, Lydoni * said 
a third. 

^ Ljdxm, yon have my wisheSy" half- 
wtdsperedafonrth^smiliiig — (a comely 
woman of the middle dass)^" and tf 
70a win, w%, yon may hear more 
of me." 

''A handsome man, hy Tenas!" 
cried a fifth, who was a girl scarce in 
her teens. ** Thank you," returned 
Sosia, gravely taking tiie c<m^liment 
tohunsetf. 

However strong the pctrsr motives 
ti Lydon, and certain though it be 
that he wonld never have entered so 
bloody a calling but from the hope of 
obtaming his fiither's freedom, he was 
not altogether naanoved by the notice 
heezcHed. He Ibrgot that the voices 
now raised in commendation might, 
on the morrow, shout over his death- 
pangs. By nature fierce and reck- 
less, as wdl as generous and warm- 
hearted, he was already imbued with 
the pride cf a profession that he fim- 
eied he disdained, and affected by the 
influence of a companionship that in 
ledityhe loathed. Hesaw himself now 
"a man of importance; his step grew 
yet lighter, and his mien more elate. 

^ l^ger," said he, turning suddenly, 
«B he had now threaded the crowd, 
''we have often quarrelled; we are 
not matched against each other, but 
one of us, at least, may reasonably 
expect to fUl-»give us thy hand ! " 

" Host readily,** said Sosia, extend* 
ing his palm. 

"Hal what fool is iWsl Why, I 
thought Kiger was at my heels ! " 

"I forgive the mistake," replied 
Soda, condescendingly: '^ don't men- 
tion it; the error was easy — I and 
IS^iger are somewhat of the same 
build.*' 

" Ha ! ha ! that is excellent 1 Niger 



wtndd hav« alit "ihy throat had he 
heard thee 1* 

" Ton gentlemen of Ore arena have 
a most disagreeable mode of tatkhig/' 
said Sosia; "let us change the con- 
versation." 

" Vahf mkf* said Lydon, impa- 
tiently; "I am in no humour to 
converse with thee ! ** 

" Why, truly," returned the stove, 
"you must have serious thoughts 
enough to occupy your mind : to- 
morrow is, I think, your first essay in 
the arena. Well, I am sure you will 
die bravely!" 

" May thy words fill on tldne own 
head!" said Lydon, superstitioudlyy 
for he by tio means ISced the bieasing^ 
of Bosia. **LHel No — I trust my 
hour is not yet come." 

" He who plays at dice w!& death 
must expect *the dog^s throw,** replied 
Bosia, malicioady. "But you area 
fltrottg Mew, and I wish you al 
imaginable luck; and so, mUI" 

With that the slave turned on hia 
heel, and took his way homeward. 

" I trust the rogue's words are not 
ominous * said Lydon, musingly, "fn 
my seal for my fisthei's Hberty, and 
my confidence in my own thews and 
sinews, I have not contemplated the 
possibititiy of death. My poor father ! 
I am thy only son !— 4f I were to 
frJl ** 

As the thought crossed htm, the 
gladiator strode on with a moro rapid 
and restless pace, when suddenly, in 
an opposite street, he beheld the veiy 
object of his thoughts, f leaning on 
his stick, his form bent by care and 
age, his eyes downcast, and his steps 
trembling, the grey-haired Medon 
slowly approached towards the gla- 
diator. I^on paused a moment; he 
divined at once the cause that brought 
forth the old man at that late hour. 

"Be sure, it is I whom he seeks," 
thought he; "he is horror-struck at 
the condemnation of Olinthus — he 
more than ever esteems the arona 
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crimiiul u^ hateful— he eoneftftgun 
to disgnade me from the contest, I 
mwt flbun him—I caimot brook hia 
piayeiB— his tears !" 

These thoughts,. so long. to recite, 
flashed across the young man like 
lightning. He turned abruptly and 
^ed swiftly in an opposite direction. 
He paused not till, almost spent and 
breathless, he found himself on the 
summit, of a small acclivity which 
OTorlooked the most gay and splendid 
part of that miniature city ; and as 
Jbe there paused, and gazed along the 
tranquil streets glittering in the rays 
of the moon (which had just arisen, 
and brought partially and pictu- 
j:«Bquely into li^t the crowd around 
the amphitheatre at a distance, mur- 
muring, and swaying to and fro), the 
influence of the scene affected him, 
rude and unimaginatiye though his 
juU,ure, He sat himself down to rest 
upon the steps of a deserted portico, 
and felt the calm of the hour quiet 
imd restore him. Opposite and near 
at hand, the lights gleamed from a 
palace, in which the master now held 
Ms revels. The doors were open for 
<x>olness,and the gladiator beheld the 
aaumerouB and festive group gathered 
jound the tables in the atrium;* 
while behind them, closing the long 
vista of the illumined rooms beyond, 
the spray of the distant fountain 
sparkled in the moonbeams. There, 
the garlands wreathed round the 
4jolumns of the hall — there, gleamed 
still and frequent the marble statue — 
there, amidst peals of jocund laughter, 
jrose the music and the lay. 

EPICUREAN BONO. 

-* Away with your stories of Hades, 

Which the Flamen has forged to 
affright us I— 

^Ve laugh at your three Maiden Ladies, 

Your Fates,— and your sullen Cocytus. 



Poor Jove has a troublesome life, sir. 

Could we credit your tales of his por- 
tals— 

In shotting his ears on his wife, sir. 

And opening hla eyes upon martaSa. 



Oh, blest be the bright Epicurus t 

Who taiight us to laugh at suob f^ldes ; 

On Hades they wanted to moor us, 

And his hand cut the terrible Cables. 

If, then; there *s a JRuve or a Jtino, 

They vex not their heads abo** Wi» 
man; , 

Besides, if they did. 1 and you know 

•Tis the life of a god to live thus, man I 

What! think you flie gods placef their ttteJ 

— eh?— 
In playhag the spy on a sinner f « 

In counting the girls that we kiss— eh ? 
Or the cups that we empty at diriner? 

■ » 
Content with the soft lips that love us. 

This music, this wine, and thia mirth , 
boys. 
We care not for gods mp above us,— r 

We know there *s no goA far «*"» pwth, 
boys!" 



* In the atrium, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, a larger party of guests than ordinary 
vas frequently mtertained. 



While Lydon's piety (which, accom- 
modating as it might be, was in no 
slight degree disturbed by these verses, 
which embodied the fashionable phi- 
losophy of the day) slowly recovered 
itself from the shock it had received, 
a small party of men, in plain gar- 
ments and of the middle class, passed 
by his resting-plaoe. They were in 
earnest conversation, and did not seem 
to notice or heed the gladiator aa.they 

moved on. 

" horror on honors ! " said one ; 
" Olinthus is snatched from us ! our 
right arm is lopped away ! When will 
Christ descend to protect his own V ^ 

"Can human atrocity go farther 1 
said another : *' to sentence an inno- 
cent man to the same arena as a mur- 
derer! But let us not despair; the 
thunder of Sinai may yet be heard, 
and the Lord preserve his saint. * The 
fool has said in his heart, There is no 

God.'" . ^ . 

At that moment out broke agam, 
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from the illumined palace^ tlie burden 
of the revellers* song : — 

** We care not for goda up above U8,>- 

We know there '0 no god fur thla earth, 
boys ! " ♦ 

Sre the words died away, the Naza- 
renes, moved by sudden indignation, 
caught up the echo, and, in the words 
of one of their fiEtvountehymns, shouted 
aloud-"- 

THE WARNING HYMN OP THE 
NAZARBNES. 

** Around— about— for ever near thee, 
Qod— oun God— ebalL mark and hear thee I 
On His car of storm He sweeps ! 
Bow, ye heavens, and shrink, ye deeps ! 
Woe to the proud oz^ee who defy Him ! — 
Woe to th^ dreamers who deny Him ! 

Woo to the wicked, woe ! 
The proud stars shall fail— 
The sun shall grow pale— 
The heavens shrivel up like a scroll- 
Hell's ocean shall bare 
Its depths of despair. 
Each wave an eternal soul ! 
For the only thing, then. 
That shall not live again 

Xs the corpse of the giant Tims t 
Hark, the trumpet of thunder ! 
Lo, earth rent asunder ! 
And, forth, on his Angel>tliione, 
Ha cornea throuyh the gloom. 
The Judge of the Tomb, 
To summon and save His own ! 

Oh Joy to Care, and woe to Crime. 
He comes to save his own ! 
Woe to the proud ones who defy Him I 
Woe to the dreamers who deny Him ! 

Woe to the wicked, woe ! " 

A sudden silence from the startled 
* See note («) at the end. 



hall of revel succeeded these ominous 
words : the Christians swept on^ and 
were soon hidden from the sight of 
the gladiator. Awed, he scarce knew 
why, by the mystic denunciations of 
the Christians, Lydon, after a shori 
pause, now rose to pursue his way 
homeward. 

Before him, how serenely slept the 
starlight on that lovely city! how 
breathlessly its pillared streets reposed 
in their security ! — how softly rippled 
the dark-green waves beyond ! — ^how 
cloudless spread, aloft and bhie, the 
dreaming Campanian skies ! Yet this 
was the last night for the gay Pompeii ! 
the colony of the hoar Chaldean ! the 
fabled city of Hercules ! the delight 
of the voluptuous Roman ! Age after 
-age had rolled, indestructive, nn- 
heeded, over its head ; and now the 
last ray quivered on the dial-plate of 
its doom ! The gladiator heard some 
light steps behind — a group of females 
were wending homeward from their 
visit to the amphitheatre. As he 
turned, his eye was arrested by a 
strange and sudden apparition. From 
the summit of Vesuvius, darkly visible 
at the distance, there shot a pale, 
meteoric, livid light — it trembled an 
instant and was gone. And at the 
same moment that his eye caught it^ 
the voice of one of the youngest of 
the women broke out hilariously and 
shrill: 

** Tramp, Tramp ! how gaily thbt 00 ! 
ho, ho ! for tur morrow's msrry bhow ! ** 
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** Stat eoce ad aras hostia, expeotat manum 
Cerrioe pronft."— Sbnsc. 

Before the altars, lo, the viotim stands, 
And waits with bended neck the fatal blow. 

'* Mutatus ordo est-Hwde nil proprift jacet, 
Sed acta retro cuncta."— /bid. 

The appointed order changes ! nought remains 
In the allotted ranks, but backward rolls 
The tide of acted things. 

" Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, et sequoia pontic 
Signa dabant"— Virgil : Oeorgic. lib. L 

In the same time, the earth and surging seas 
Gave signal ! 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



1?HE DRSAH OF AKBAGES. — X VISITOR AND A WARKIKG TO THE EGYPTIllT. 



The awful night precedisg the fierce 
joy of the amphitheatre rolled drearily 
away, and g^yly broke forth the 
dawn of the last dat of Pompeii! 
Vhe air was uncommonly calm and 
ftultry — ^a thin and dull mist gathered 
♦ver the yalleys and hollows of the 
hroad Oampanian fields. But yet it 
was remarked in surprise by the early 
ftshermen, that, despite the exceeding 
atiUness of the atmosphere, the waves 
«f the sea were agitated, and seemed, 
as it were, to run disturbedly back 
from the shore; while along the blue 
and stately Samus, whose ancient 
]»readth of channel the traveller now 
vainly seeks to discover, there crept a 
hoarse and sullen murmur, as it glided 
bj the laughing plains and the gaudy 
villas of the wealthy citizens. Clear 
above the low mist rose the time-worn 
towers of the immemorial town, the 
nd-tiled roofs of the bright streets, 
the solemn columns of many temples, 
and the statue-crowned portals of the 
Forum and the Arch of Triumph. 
Far in the distance, the outline of the 
circling hills soared above the vapours, 
and mingled with the changeful hues 
of the morning sky. The cloud that 
had so long rested over the crest of 
Yesavius had suddenly vanished, and 
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its rugged and haughty brow looked 
without a frown over the beautiful 
scenes below. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, 
the gates of the city were already 
opened. Horseman upon horseman^ 
vehicle after vehicle, poured rapidly 
in ; and the voices of numeroua 
pedestrian groups, clad in holyday 
attire, rose high in Joyous and excited 
merriment; the streets were crowded 
with citizens and strangers from the 
populous neighbourhood of Pompeii ; 
and noisily — fast — confusedly swept 
the many streams of life towards the 
fiital show. 

Despite the vast size of the amphl*. 
theatre, seemingly so disproportioned 
to the extent of the city, and formed 
to include nearly the whole population 
of Pompeii Itself, so great, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, was the concourse 
of strangers from all parts of Campania, 
that the space before it was usually 
crowded, for several hours previous to 
the commencement of the sports, by 
such persons as were not entitled by 
their rank to appointed and special 
seats. And the intense curiosity, 
which the trial and sentence of two 
criminals so remarkable had occa* 
sioned, increased the crowd on thia^ 
8 17 
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day to an extent wholly unprece- 
dented. 

While the common people^ with 
the lively vehemence of their Cam- 
panian blood, were thus pushing, 
scrambling, hurrying on, — ^yet, amidst 
all their eagerness, preserving, as is 
now the wont with Italians in such 
meetings, a wonderful order and un- 
quarrelsome good-humour, — a strange 
visitor to Arbaces was threading her 
way to his sequestered mansion. At 
the sight of her quaint and primsBval 
garb--of her wild gait and gestures 
—the passengers she encountered 
touched each other and smiled ; but 
as they caught a glimpse of her 
countenance, the mirth was hushed 
at once, for the face was as the face of 
the dead ; and, what with the ghastly 
features and obsolete robes of the 
stranger, it seemed as if one long 
entombed had risen oncemore amongst 
the living. In silence and awe each 
group gave way as she passed along, 
and she soon gained the broad porch 
of the Egyptian's palace. 

The black porter, like the rest of 
the world, astir at an unusual hour, 
started as he opened the door to her 
summons. 

The sleep of the Egyptian had been 
unusually profound during the night; 
but, as the dawn approached, it was 
disturbed by strange and unquiet 
dreams, which impressed him the 
more as they were coloured by the 
peculiar philosophy he embraced. 

He thought that he was transported 
to th« bowels of the earth, and that 
he stood alone in a mighty cavern, 
supported by enormous columns of 
rough and primaeval rock, lost, as 
they ascended, in the vastness of a 
shadow athwart whoseetemal darkness 
no beam of day had ever glanced. 
And in the space between these 
columns were huge wheels, that 
whirled round and round unceasingly, 
and with a rushing and roaring noise. 
Only to the right and left extremities 



of the cavern, the space between the 
pillars was left bare, and the apertures 
stretched away into galleries — ^not 
wholly dark,) but dimly lighted by 
wandering and erratic fires, that, 
meteor-like, now crept (as the snake 
creeps) along the rugged and dank 
soil ; and now leaped fiercely to and &o, 
darting across the vast gloom in wild 
gambols — suddenly disappearing, and 
as suddenly bursting into tenfold 
brilliancy and power. And while he 
gazed wonderingly upon the galleiy 
to the left, thin, mist-like, aerial shapes 
passed slowly up ; and when they had 
gained the hall they seemed to rise 
aloft, and to vanish, as the smoke 
vanishes, in the measureless asoent 

He turned in fear towards the 
opposite extremity — and behold ! there 
came swiftly, from the gloom above, 
similar shadows, whichswept hnrriedly 
along the gallery to the right, as ii 
borne involuntarily adown the tides 
of some invisible stream; and the 
£Mes of these spectres were more 
distinct than those that emerged from 
the opposite passage; and on some 
was joy, and on others sorrow — some 
were vivid with expectation and hope, 
some unutterably dejected by awe and 
horror. And so they passed ^ft and 
constantly on, till the eyes of the 
gazer grew diszy and blinded with 
the whirl of an ever-varying succession 
of things impelled by a power appa< 
rently not their own. 

Arbaces turned away ; and, in the 
recess of the hall, he saw the mighty 
form of a giantess seated upon a pile 
of skulls, and her hands were busy 
upon a pale and shadowy woof; uid 
he saw that the woof communicated 
with the numberless wheels, as if it 
guided the machinery of their move- 
ments. He thought his feet, by some 
secret agency, were impelled towanU' 
the female, and that he was bome^ 
onwards till he stood before her, fece 
to face. The countenance of the 
giantess was solemn and hushed^ i&ck 
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beautifully serene. It iras as the 
&ce of some colossal Bcnlptare of his 
own ancestral sphynx. No passion — 
no human emotion, disturbed its 
broodingand unwrinkled brow ; there, 
was neither sadness, nor joy, nor 
memory, nor hope ; it was free from 
all with which the wild human heart 
can sympathise. The mystery of 
mysteries rested on its beauty, — ^it 
awed, but terrified not; it was the 
Incarnation of the Sublime. And 
Arbaces felt the voice leare his lips, 
without an impulse of his own; and 
the Yoice asked, — 

'' Who art thou, and what is thy 
taskt" 

"I am That which thou hast 
acknowledged," answered, without 
desisting from its work, the mighty 
phantom. ** My name is Nature ! 
These are the wheels of the world, 
and my hand guides them for the life 
of all things." 

" And what," said the yoice of 
Arbaces, ''are these galleries, that, 
strangely and fitfully illumined, stretch 
on either hand into the abyss of 
gloom?" 

" That," answered the giant-mother, 
" which thou beholdest to the left, is 
the gallery of the Unborn. The 
shadows that flit onward and upward 
into the world, are the souls that pass 
from the long eternity of being to 
their destined pilgrimage on earth. 
That which thou beholdest to thy 
right, wherein the shadows descending 
from above sweep on, equally unknown 
and dim, is the gallery of the Dead!" 

" And wherefore," said the voice of 
Arbaces, *' yon wandering lights, that 
so wildly break the darkness; but 
only break, not reveal ?** 

" Dark fool of the human sciences ! 
dreamer of the stars, and would-be 
decipherer of the heart and origin of 
things 1 those lights are but the glim- 
merings of such knowledge as is vouch- 
safed to Nature to work her way, to 
trace enough of the past and future to i 



give providence to her designs. Judge, 
then, puppet as thou art, what lights 
are reserved for thee ! " 

Arbaces felt himself tremble as he 
asked again, '' Wherefore am I heret" 

** It is the forecast of thy soul — ^the 
prescience of thy rushing doom — ^the 
shadow of thy &te lengthening into 
eternity as it declines from earth." 

Ere he could answer, Arbaces felt 
a rushing wiin> sweep down the 
cavern, as the wings of a giant god. 
Borne aloft firom the groand, and 
whirled on high as a leaf in the storms 
of autumn, he beheld himself in the 
midst of the Spectres of the Dead, 
and hurrying with them along the 
length of gloom. As in vain and 
impotent despur he struggled against 
the impelling power, he thought the 
wnm grew into something like a 
shape — a spectral outline of the wings 
and talons of an ei^le, with limba 
floating far and indistinctly along the 
air, and eyes that, alone clearly and 
vividly seen, glared stonily and re- 
morselessly on his own. 

" What art thour again said the 
voice of the Elgyptian. 

'' I am That which thou hast ac- 
knowledged ;" and the spectre laughed 
aloud — " and my name is Nbobssitt,** 

" To what dost thou bear me ] " ^ 

" To the Unknown." 

" To happiness or to woe ] " 

'' As thou hast sown, so shalt thov 
reap." 

'* Dread thing, not so ! If thov 
art the Ruler of life, ihine are my 
misdeeds, not mine." 

" I am but the breath of Godl" 
answered the mighty wnrn. 

" Then is my wisdom vain ! " groaned 
the dreamer. 

'' The husbandman accuses not fiite^ 
when, having sown thistles, he reaps 
not com. Thou hast sown crime, 
accuse not &te if thou reapest not the 
harvest of virtue." 

The scene suddenly changed. Ar- 
baces was in a place of human bones ; 

s2 
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and lo ! in the midst of them was a 
akuU, and the skull, still retaining 
its fleshlcss hollows, assumed slowly, 
and in the mysterious confusion of a 
dream, the face of Apaecides; and 
forth from the grinning jaws there 
crept a small worm, and it crawled to 
the feet of Arbaces. He attempted 
to stamp on it and crush it; but it 
became longer and laiger with that 
attempt. It swelled and bloated till 
it grew into a vast serpent : it coiled 
itself round the limbs of Arbaces ; it 
crunched his bones; it raised its 
glaring eyes and poisonous jaws to 
Jiis face. He writhed in vain; he 
vithered^>he gasped — ^beneath the 
influence of the blighting breath— he 
felt himself blasted into death. And 
then a voice came from the reptile 
which still bore the face of Apsecides, 
and rang in his reeling ear,-~ 

u rji^Y VICTIM IS THY JUDGE ! THB 
WORM THOU W0VLD8T O&VSH BECOMES 
VHE SERPEVT THAT DBYOUBS THEE !" 

. With a shriek of wrath, and woe, 
and despairiug resistance, Arbaces 
awoke — ^his hair on end — ^his brow 
bathed in dew — ^his eyes glazed and 
staring — his mighty frame quivering 
ts an infant's, beneath the agony of 
tjiat dream. He awoke— he collected 
himself — he blessed the gods whom 
he disbelieved, that he vhu in a dream ! 
— he turned his eyes from side to 
i|ide — he saw the dawning light break 
through his small but lofty window — 
he was in the Precincts of Day— he 
rejoiced — he smiled, — his eyes fell, 
and opposite to him he beheld the 
ghastly features, the lifeless eye, the 
livid lip — of the Hag of Vesuvius ! 
; '* Ha ! " he cried, placing his hands 
before his eyes, as to shut out the 
grisly vision, '* do I dream still? — ^Am 
I with the dead r' 

, " Mighty Hermes— no I Thou art 
with one deathlike, but not dead. 
Eecognise thy friend and slave." 

There was a long silence. Slowly 
\he shudders that passed over the 



limbs of the Egyptian chased each 
other away, £edntUer and fiuntlier 
dying till he was himself again. 

" It was a dream, thenT said he. 
" Well — ^let me dream no more, or 
the day cannot compensate for the 
pangs of night. Woman, how earnest 
thou here, and wherefore 1 " 

" I came to warn thee," answered 
the sepulchral voice of the Saga. 

" Warn me ! the dream lied not, 
then? Of what peril r' i 

" Listen to me. Some evil hangs 
over this fated city. Fly while it be 
time. Thou knowest that I hold my 
home on tliat mountain beneath which 
old tradition saith there yet bum the 
fires of the river of Phlegethon ; «id 
in my cavern is a vast abyss, and i& 
that abyss I have of late marked a 
red and dull stream creep slowly, 
slowly on ; and heard many and mighty 
sounds hissing and roaring through 
the gloom. But last night, as I looked 
thereon, behold the stream was no 
longer dull, but intensely and fiercely 
luminous; and while I gazed, the 
beast that liveth with me, and waa 
cowering by my side, uttered a shrill 
howl, and fell dO¥m and died, * and 
the slaver and froth were round hia 
lips. I crept back to my lair ; but I 
distinctly heard, all the night, the 
rock shake and tremble ; and, though 
the air was heavy and still, there were 
the hissing of pent winds, and the 
grinding as of wheels, beneath the 
ground. So, when I rose this mom* 
ing at the very birth of dawn, I looked 
again down the abyss, and I saw vast 
fragments of stone borne black and 
floatingly over the lurid stream { and 
the stream itself was broader, fiercer, 
redder than the night before. Then 
I went ibrth, and ascended to the 
summit of the rock; and in that 
summit there appeared a sudden and 
vast hollow, which I had never per- 

* We may suppose that the exhalations 
were similar in eCTeot to those of the Grotta 
del Cane* 
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ceived before, from which curled a 
dim, faint smoke; and the yapour 
was deathly, and I gasped, and sick- 
ened, and nearly died. I returned 
home. I took my gold and my drugs, 
and left the habitation of many years; 
for I remembered the dark Etruscan 
prophecy which saith, ' When the 
mountain opens, the city shall &11 — 
when the smoke crowns the Hill 
of the Parched Fields, there shall 
be woe and weeping in the hearths 
of the Children of the Sea.' Dread 
master, ere I lea^e these walls for 
some more distant dwelling, I come 
to thee. As thou livcst, know I in 
my heart that the earthquake, that 
sixteen years ago shook this city to 
its solid base, was but the forerunner 
of more deadly doom. The walls of 
Pompeii are built aboTe the fields of 
the Dead, and the rivers of the sleep- 
less Hell. Be warned and fly ! " 

" Witch, I thank thee for thy care 
of one not ungratefid. On yon table 
stands a cup of gold; take it, it is 
thine. I dreamt not that there lived 
one, out of the priesthood of Isis, who 
would have saved Arbaces from de- 
struction. The signs thou hast seen 
in the bed of the extinct volcano," 
continued the Egyptian, musingly, 
** surely tell of some coming danger 
to the city; perhaps another earth- 
quake fiercer than the last Be that 
as it may, there is a new reason for 
m^ hastening from these walls. After 
this day I will prepare my departure. 
Daughter of Etruria, whither wendest 
thoul" 

" I shall cross over to Herculaneum 
this day, and, wandering, thence, along 
the coast, shall seek out a new home. 
I am friendless ; my two companions, 
the fox and the snake, are dead. 
Great Hermes, thou hast promised me 
twenty additional years of life ! *' 

" Ay," said the Egyptian, " I have 
promised thee. But, woman,** he 
added, lifting himself upon hia arm, 
and gazing curiously on her face, 



" tell me, I pray thee, wherefore thon 
wishest to live? What sweets dost 
thou discover in existence ? " 

" It is not life that is sweet, but 
death that is awful," replied the hag, 
in a sharp. Impressive tone, that struck 
forcibly upon the heart of the vain 
star-seer. He winced at the truth of 
the reply ; and, no longer anxious to 
retain so uninviting a companion, he 
said, '' Time wanes ; I must prepare 
for the solemn spectacle of this day. 
Sister, farewell } enjoy thyself as thou 
canst over the ashes of life." 

The hag, who had placed the costly 
gift of Arbaces in the loose folds of 
her vest, now rose to depart When 
she had gained the door she paused, 
turned back, and said, '' This may be 
the last time we meet on earth; but 
whither flieth the flame when it leaves 
the ashes 1 — Wandering to and fro|y 
up and down, as an exhalation on the 
morass, the flame may be seen in the 
marshes of the lake below ; and the 
witch and the magian, the pupil and 
the master, the great one and the 
accursed one, may meet again. Fare«> 
weU J " 

'* Out, croaker ! " muttered Arbaces^ 
as the door closed on the hag's tat- 
tered robes; and, impatient of hil 
own thoughts, not yet recovered firom 
the past dream, he hastily summoned 
his slaves. 

It was the custom to attend the 
ceremonials of the amphitheatre in 
festive robes, and Arbaces arrayed 
himself that day with more than 
usual care. His tunic was of the 
most dazzling white ; his many fibuln 
were formed from the most precious 
stones; over his tunic flowed a loose 
eastern robe, half-gown, half-mantle, 
glowing in the richest hues of the 
T}Tian dye; and the sandals, that 
reached half way up the knee, were 
studded with gems, and inlaid with 
gold. In the quackeries that belonged 
to his priestly genius, Arbaces never 
neglected, on great occasions, the arts 
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which dazzle and impose upon the 
▼nlgar ; and on this day, that was for 
erer to release him, h j the sacrifice of 
Glancus, from the fear of a rival and 
(he chance of detection, he felt that 
he was arraying himself as for a 
trinmph or a nuptial feast. 

It was customary for men of rank 
to be accompanied to the shows of 
the amphitheatre by a procession of 
their slayes and freedmen; and the 
long '* £Eunily'' of Arbaces were already 
arranged in order, to attend the htter 
of their lord. 

Only, to their great chagrin, the 
alayes in attendance on lone, and the 
worthy Sosia^ as gaoler to Nydia, 
were condemned to remain at home. 

** CaHias," said Arbaces, apart, to 
his freedman, who was buckling on 
his girdle, " I am weary of Pompeii ; 
I propose to quit it in three days, 
should the wind fiiYour. Thou know- 
est the yessel that lies in the harbour 
which belonged to Narses, of Alex- 
andria; I have purchased it of him. 
The day after to-morrow we shall 
b^gin to remove my stores.*' 

"So soon! 'Tiswell. Arbaces shall 
be obeyed ; — ^and his ward, lone 1 ** 

''Accompanies me. Enough! — Is 
the morning fair]" 

^ Dim and oppressive ; it will pro- 
bably be intensely hot in the forenoon.'' 

'* The poor gladiators, and more 
wretched criminals! Descend, and 
see that the slaves are marshalled." 

Left alone, Arbaces stepped into 
his chamber of study, and thence 
upon the portico without. He saw 
the dense masses of men pouring Deust 



into the amphitheatre, and heard the 
ciy of the assistants, and the cracking 
of the cordage, as they were straining 
aloft the huge awning under which 
the citizens, molested by no discom- 
forting ray, were to behold, at lux- 
urious ease, the agonies of (heir 
fellow-creatures. Suddenly a wild, 
strange sound went forth, and as 
suddenly died away — it was the roar 
of the lion. There was a silence in 
the distant crowd; but the silenoe 
was followed by joyous laughter-^ 
they were making merry at the 
hungry impatience of the royal beast. 

" Brutes I " muttered the disdainful 
Arbaces, " are ye less homicides than 
I am 9 / slay but in self-defence— 
ye make murder pastime." 

He turned, with a restless and 
curious eye, towards Yesuvius. Beau- 
tifully glowed the green vineyards 
round its breast, and tranquil as 
eternity lay in the breathless skies 
the form of the mighty hill. 

" We have time yet, if the earth- 
quake be nursing," thought Arbaces ; 
and he turned from the spot. He 
passed by the table which bore his 
mystic scrolls and Chaldean calca- 
lations. 

"August art!" he thought, "I 
have not consulted thy decrees since 
I passed the danger and the cri^ 
they foretold. What matter] — I know 
that henctforth all in my path is bright 
and smooth. Have not events already 
proved it ] Away, doubt — ^away, pity I 
Befiect, my heart, — reflect, for the 
future, but two images — ^Empire and 
lone!" 
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CHAPTER II. 



THl AMPHITHEATRB. 



KtdiA; assured by the account of 
Sosia, on his return home, and satis- 
fied that her letter was in the hands 
of Sallust, gave herself up once more 
to hope. Sallust would surely lose 
no time in seeking the preotor — ^in 
coming to the house of the Egyptian 
—in releasing her — ^in breaking the 
prison of Calenus. That very night 
Olancus would be free. Alas I the 
night passed—the dawn broke ; she 
helird nothing but the hurried foot- 
steps of the slaves along the hall and 
peristyle, and their voices in pre- 
paration for the show. By and by, 
the commanding voice of Arbaces 
broke on her ear — ^a flourish of music 
rung out cheerily : the long procession 
were sweeping to the amphitheatre 
to glut their eyes on the death-pangs 
of the Athenian ! 

The procession of Arbaces moved 
along slowly, and with much solemnity, 
till now, arriving at the place where 
it was necessary for such as came in 
litters or chariots to alight, Arbaces 
descended from his vehicle, and pro- 
ceeded to the entrance by which the 
more distinguished spectators were 
admitted. His slaves, mingling with 
the humbler crowd, were stationed 
by officers who received their tickets 
<not much unlike our modem Opera 
«nes), in places in iAxe popularia (the 
seats apportioned to the vulgar). And 
now, from the spot where Arbaces 
flat» his eye scanned the mighty and 
impatient crowd that filled the stu- 
pendous theatre. 

On the upper tier (but apart from 
the male spectators) sat the women, 



their gay dresses resembling some 
gaudy flower-bed; it is needless to 
add that they were the most talkative 
part of the assembly; and many were 
the looks directed up to them, espe- 
cially from the benches appropriated 
to the young and the unmarried men. 
On the lower seats round the arena 
sat the more high-bom and wealthy 
visitors— the magistrates and those 
of senatorial or equestrian* dignity: 
the passages which, by corridors at 
the right and left, gave access to these 
seats, at either end of the oval arena, 
were also the entrances for the com' 
batants. Strong palings at these 
passages prevented any unwelcome 
eccentricity in the movements of the 
beasts^ and confined them to their 
appointed prey. Around the parapet 
which was raised above the arenas 
and from which the seats gradually 
rose, were gladiatorial inscriptions^ 
and paintings wrought in fresco, 
typical of the entertainments for which 
the place was designed. Throughout 
the whole building wound invisibls 
pipes, from which, as the day advanced, 
cooling and fragrant showers were to 
be sprinkled over the spectators. 
The officers of the amphitheatre were 
still employed in the task of fixing 
the vast awning (or velaria) which 
covered the whole, and which lux- 
urious invention the Campanians 
arrogated to themselves : it was woven 
of the whitest Apulian wool, and 
variegated with broad stripes of 



* The eqoltet tat Immediately behind th0 
senators. 
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crimson. Owing either to some inex- 
perience on the part of the workmen^ 
or to some defect in the machineiy, 
the awning, howcyer, was not arranged 
that day so happily as nsual; indeed 
from the immense space of the cir- 
cumference, the task was always one 
of great difficulty and art — so much 
so, that it could seldom he adventured 
in rough or windy weather. But the 
present day was so remarkably still 
that there seemed to the spectators 
"no excuse for the awkwardness of the 
artificers; and when a laige gap in 
the back of the awning was still 
Tisiblo, from the obstinate refusal of 
t>ne part of the Telaria to ally itself 
with the rest, the murmurs of dis- 
content were loud and general. 

The fedile Pansa, at whose expense 
the exhibition was given, looked 
particularly annoyed at the defect, 
and vowed bitter vengeance on the 
head of the chief officer of the show, 
who, fretting, puffing, perspiring, 
busied himself in idle orders and 
unavailing threats. 

The hubbub ceased suddenly — the 
operators desisted — the crowd were 
stilled— the gap was forgotten — ^for 
now, with a loud and warlike flourish 
of trumpets, the gladiators, marshalled 
in ceremonious procession, entered the 
arena. They swept round the oval 
space very slowly and deliberately, in 
order to give the spectators full 
leisure to admire their stem serenity 
t)f feature — their brawny limbs and 
Various arms, as well as to form such 
wagers as the excitement of the 
moment might suggest. 

"Oh!" cried the widow Pulviato 
the wife of Pansa, as they leaned 
down from their lofty bench, "do you 
see that gigantic gladiator? how drolly 
he is dressed I " 

" Yes," said the sedile's wife with 
complacent importance, for she knew 
^U the names and qualities of each 
combatant; "he is a retiarius or 
netter; he is armed only, you see, 



with a three-pronged spear like a 
trident, and a net; he wears no 
armour, only the fillet and the tunic. 
He is a mighty man, and is to fight 
with Sporus, yon thick-set gladiator, 
with the round shield and drawn 
sword, but without body armour ; lie 
has not his helmet on now, in order 
that yon may see his &ce, how fearless 
it is ! — ^by and by he will fight with 
his vizor down." 

'' But surely a net and a spear ars 
poor arms against a shield and 
sword 1" 

^* That shows how innocent yam 
are, my dear Fulvia ; the retiarius has 
generally the best of it." 

" But who is yon handsome gl»* 
diator, nearly naked— is it not qnit^ 
improper? By Venus! bnthisllmba 
are beautifully shaped !" 

" It is Lydon, a young untried 
man; he has the rashness to fight 
yon other gladiator similarly dressed^ 
or rather undressed — ^Tetraides. Thej 
fight first in the Greek fiishion^ witb 
the cestus; afterwards they put on 
armour, and try sword and shield." 

'' He is a proper man, this Lydon ^ 
and the women, I am sure, are on 
his side." 

" So are not the experienced betters ; 
Clodius offers three to one againsi 
him." 

"Oh, Jove! how beautiful !*• ex- 
claimed the widow, as two gladiators, 
armed cap-2l-pi^, rode round the aren* 
on light and prancing steed& Be* 
sembling much the combatants in 
the tilts of the middle age, th^ bote 
lances and round shields beautifiiUy 
inlaid; their armour was woven intri^ 
cately with bands of iron, but it 
covered only the thighs and the right 
arms ; short cloaks, extending to the 
seat, gave a picturesque and graceful 
air to their costume; their legs were 
naked with the exception of sandals, 
which were fastened a little above 
the ankle. " Oh, beautiful! who are 
these?" asked the widow% 
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•* "The one is named Berbiz — he 
has conquered twelve times ; the other 
assumes the arrogant name of Nobi- 
lior. They are both Gauls." 

While thus conversing, the first 
formalities of the show were over. 
To these succeeded a feigned combat 
with wooden swords between the 
yarious gladiators matched against 
each other. Amongst these, the skill 
of two Koman gladiators, hired for 
the occasion, was the {most admired ; 
and next to them the most graceful 
combatant was Lydon. This sham 
contest did not last above an hour, 
nor did it attract any very lively 
interest, except among those con- 
noisseurs of the arena to whom art 
was preferable to more coarse excite- 
ment; the body of the spectators 
were rejoiced when it was over ; and 
when the sympathy rose to terror. 
The combatants were now arranged 
in pairs, as agreed beforehand ; their 
weapons examined; and the grave 
sports of the day commenced amidst 
the deepest silence — broken only by 
an exciting and preliminary blast of 
warlike music. 

It was often customary to begin 
the sports by the most cruel of all, 
and some bestiarias, or gladiator 
appointed to the beasts, was slain 
first, as an initiatory sacrifice. But 
in the present instance, the expe- 
rienced Pansa thought it better that 
the sanguinary drama should advance, 
not decrease, in interest; and, ac- 
cordingly, the execution of Olinthus 
and Glaucus was reserved for the last. 
It was arranged that the two horse- 
men should first occupy the arena; 
that the foot gladiators paired oflT, 
should then be loosed indiscriminately 
on the stage ; that Glaucus and the 
lion should next perform their part 
in the bloody spectacle; and the 
tiger and the Nazarene be the grand 
finale. And, in the spectacles of 
Pompeii, the reader of Roman history 
must limit his imagination, nor 



expect to find those vast and 
wholesale exhibitions of magnificent 
slaughter with which a Nero or a 
Caligula regaled the inhabitants of 
the Imperial City. The Roman shows, 
which absorbed the more celebrated 
gladiators, and the chief proportion 
of foreign beasts, were indeed th» 
very reason why, in the lesser towns 
of the empire, the sports of th& 
amphitheatre were comparatively 
humane and rare ; and in this, as in 
other respects, Pompeii was but th& 
miniature, the microcosm of Rome. 
Still, it was an awful and imposing- 
spectacle, with which modem times 
have, happily, nothing to compare;— 
a vast theatre, rising row upon row, 
and swarming with human beings^ 
from fifteen to eighteen thousand in 
number, intent upon no fictitiou& 
representation — no tragedy of the 
stage — ^but the actual victory or defeat, 
the exultant life or the bloody death, 
of each and all who entered th& 
arena J 

The two horsemen were now at 
either extremity of the lists (if so 
they might be called) ; and at a given 
signal from Pansa, the combatants 
started simultaneously as in full col* 
lision, each advancing his round 
buckler^ each poising on high hi» 
light yet sturdy javelin; but just 
when within three paces of his oppo- 
nent, the steed of Berbix suddenly 
halted, wheeled round, and, asNobilior 
was borne rapidly by, his antagonist 
spurred upon him. The buckler of 
Nobilior, quickly and skilfully ex- 
tended, received a blow which other- 
wise would have been fatal. 

''Well done, Nobilior J" cried th© 
pnetor, giving the first vent to tho 
popular excitement. 

"Bravely struck, my Berbix!'* 
answered Clodius from his seat. 

And the wild murmur, swelled by 
many a shout, echoed from side to ude. 

The vizors of both the horsemen 
were completely closed (like those of 
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the knights in after times), bat the 
head was, nevertheless, the great 
point of assault ; and Nobilior, now 
wheeling his chaiger with no less 
adroitness than his opponent, directed 
his spear full on the helmet of his foe. 
Berbix raised his buckler to shield 
himself; and his quick-eyed antago- 
nist, suddenly lowering his weapon, 
pierced him through the breast. 
Berbix reeled and fell 

" KobiUor I NobiUor ! " shouted the 
populace. 

''I have lost ten sestertia^*'* said 
Clodius, between his teeth. 

"Habet/"^e has ii^** said Pansa^ 
deliberately. 

The populace, not yet hardened 
into cruelty, made the signal of mercy ; 
but as the attendants of the arena 
approached, they found the kindness 
came too late; — the heart of the 
Oftul had been pierced, and his eyes 
were set in death. It was his life's 
blood that flowed so darkly over the 
sand and sawdust of the arena. 

" It is a pity it was so soon over — 
there was little enough for one's 
trouble," said the widow Fulvia. 

"Yes — I have no compassion for 
Berbix. Any one might have seen 
that KobiUor did but feint. Mark, 
they fix the fatal hook to the body — 
they drag him away to the spoliarium 
—they scatter new sand over the 
etage ! Pansa regrets nothing more 
than that he is not rich enough to 
strew the arena with borax and 
cinnabar, as Kero used to do." 

" Well, if it has been a brief battle, 
it is quickly succeeded. See my 
handsome Lydon on the arena — ay, 
and the net-bearer too, and the 
swordsmen ! Oh, charming ! " 

There were now on the arena six 
combatants: !N^iger and his net, 
matched against Sporus with his 
shield and his short broadsword — 
Lydon and Tetraides, naked save by 
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a cincture round the waists each 
armed only with a heavy Greek ceaiaa 
— ^and two gladiators from Rome, dad 
in complete steel, and evenly matched 
with immense bucklers and pointed 
swords. 

The initiatory contest between Lj- 
don and Tetraides being less deadly 
than that between the other com- 
batants, no sooner had they advanced 
to the middle of the arena than, as 
by common consent, the rest held 
back, to see how that contest shoold 
be decided, and wait till fiercer 
weapons might replace the cestui, ere 
they themselves commenced hostili- 
ties. They stood leaning on their 
arms and apart from each other, 
gazing on the show, which, if not 
bloody enough thoroughly to please 
the populace, they were still inclined 
to admire, because its origin was of 
their ancestral Greece. 

No person could, at first glance, 
have seemed leas evenly matched than 
the two antagonists. Tetraides, though 
not taller than Lydon, weighed con- 
siderably more; the natural size of 
his muscles was increased, to the eyes 
of the vulgar, by masses of solid flesh; 
for, as it was a notion that the contest 
of the cestus fared easiest with him 
who was plumpest, Tetraides had en- 
couraged to the utmost his hereditary 
predisposition to the portly. His 
shoulders were vast, and his lower 
limbs thickset, double-jointed, . and 
slightly curved outward, in that forma* 
tion which takes so much from beauty 
to give so largely to strength. But 
Lydon, except that he was slender 
even almost to meagreness, was beaa« 
tifully and delicately proportioned; 
and the skilful might have perceived 
that, with much less eompaas of 
muscle than his foe, that which he 
had was more seasoned — iron and 
compact. In proportion, too, as he 
wanted flesh, he was likely to poasees 
activity ;. and a haughty smile on his 
resolute face, which strongly ootk* 
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trasied the solid heayiness of his 
enemy's, gave assurance to those vho 
beheld it, and nnited their hope to 
their pity: so that^ despite the dis- 
parity of thdr seeming strength, the 
cry of the multitude was nearly as 
loud for Lydon as for Tetraides. 

Whoever is acquainted with the 
modem^ prize-ring — ^whoerer has wit- 
nessed the heavy and disabling strokes 
which thehumaniisty skilfully directed, 
hath the power to bestow — may easily 
understand how much that happy 
fisudlity would be increased by a band 
carried by thongs of leather round the 
arm as high as the elbow, and terribly 
strengthened about the knuckles by a 
plate of iron, and sometimes aplummet 
of lead. Tet this, which was meant 
to increase, perhaps rather diminished, 
the interest of the fray ; for it neces- 
sarily shortened its duration. A very 
few blows, successfully and scientifi- 
cally ^an^, might suffice to bring 
the contest to a dlose ; and the battle 
did not, therefore, often allow full 
scope for the energy, fortitude, and 
dogged perseverance, that we techni- 
cally style pliu^, which not unusually 
wins the day against superior science, 
and which heightens to so painful a 
delight the interest in the battle and 
the sympathy for the brave. 

"Guard thyself I "growled Tetraides, 
moving nearer and nearer to his foe, 
who rather shifted round him than 
receded. 

Lydon did not answer, save by a 
scornful glance of his quick, vigilant 
eye. Tetraides struck — it was as the 
blow of a smith on a vice ; Lydon 
sank suddenly on one knee — ^the blow 
passed over his head, l^ot so harm- 
less was Lydon's retaliation : he 
quickly sprung to his feet, and aimed 
his cestns full on the broad breast of 
his antagonist Tetraides reeled — ^the 
populace shouted. 

"You are unlucky to-day," said 
LepiduB to Clodius: "you have lost 
one bet — ^you will lose another." 



" By the gods ! my bronzes go to 
the auctioneer if that is the case. I 
have no less than a hundred sestertia* 
upon Tetraides. Ha, ha ! see how he 
rallies ! That was a home stroke : he 
has cut open Lydon's shoulder.— -A 
Tetraides.l— a Tetraides !" 
.."But Lydon is not disheartened. 
By Pollux! how well he keeps his 
temper. See how dexterously he 
avoids those hammer-like hands!— 
dodging now here, now there — circling 
round and round. Ah, poor Lydon ! 
he has it again." 

" Three to one still on Tetraides ! 
What say you, Lepidus V 

" Well — ^nine sestertia to three — ^be 
it so ! What ! again, Lydon ] He 
stops — ^he gasps for breath. By the 
gods, he is down ! No — he is again 
on his legs. Brave Lydon ! Tetraides 
is encouraged — ^he laughs loud — he 
rushes on him." 

" Fool ! — success blinds him — he 
should be cautious. Lydon's eye is 
like a lynx's !" said Clodius, between 
his teeth. 

"Ha, Clodius ! saw you that] Tour 
man totters ! Another blow — ^he fiedls 
—befalls!" 

" Earth revives him, then. He is 
once more up ; but the blood rolls 
down his face." 

" Bj the thunderer ! Lydon wins 
it. See how he presses on him ! That 
blow on the temple would have 
crushed an ox ; it has crushed Te- 
traides. He falls again — he cannot 
move — habet / — Jtabet I " 

" Hqbet I" repeated Pansa. " Take 
them out and give them the armour 
and swords." 

"»"oble editor," said the officers, 
"we fear that Tetraides will not re- 
cover in time ; howbeit, we will try." 

" Do so." 

In a few moments the officers, who 
had dragged off the stunned and in- 
sensible gladiator, returned with rue- 
Above 8002. 
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fal eonntenances. They feared for his 
life; hewas utterly incapacitated from 
re-entering the arena. 

"In that case," said Pansa, ''hold 
Lydon a subdiHua; and the first ghi- 
diator that is vanquished, let Lydon 
supply his place with the yictor." 

The people shouted their applause 
at this sentence; then they again sunk 
into deep silence. The trumpets 
sounded loudly. The four combatants 
stood each against each in prepared 
and stem array. 

" Dost thou recognise the Romans, 
by Clodius 1 Are they among the cele- 
brated, or are they merely orrftnaWtf* 

''Eumolpus is a good second-rate 
swordsman, my Lepidus. Kepimus, 
the lesser man, I have never seen be- 
fore ; but he is the son of one of the 
imperial fiscales,'^ and brought up in 
a proper school; doubtless they will 
shew sport. But I have no heart for 
the game; I cannot win back my 
money — lam undone. Curses on 
that Lydon ! who could have supposed 
he was so dexterous or so lucky 1" 

" Well, Clodius, shall I take com- 
passion on you, and accept your own 
terms with these Romans 1" 

" An even ten sestertia on Eumol- 
pus, theni'* 

" What ! when Neplmus is untried) 
Nay, nay ; that is too bad.** 

" Well— ten to eight]** 

"Agreed." 
■ While the contest in the amphi- 
theatre had thus commenced, there 
was one in the loftier benches for 
whom it had assumed, indeed, .a poig- 
nant — Sk stifling interest The ag^ 
father of Lydon, despite his Christian 
horror of the spectacle, in his agonised 
tmxiety for his son, had not been able 
to resist being the spectator of his fate. 
One amidst a fierce crowd of strangers 
*— the lowest rabble of the populace — 
ihe old man saw, felt nothing, but the 
form — the presence of his brave sonl 

* Gladiators maintained by the emperor. 



Not a sound had escaped his lipi 
when twice he had seen him fall t» 
the earth ; — only he had turned paler, 
and his limbs trembled. Bat he had 
uttered one low cry when he saw him 
victorious ; — unconscious, alas ! of the 
more fearful battle to wbich that vict 
tory was but a prelude. 

''My gallant boy!** said he, and 
wiped his eyes. 

"Is he thy son)" said a brawny 
fellow to the right of the Nazarene ; 
" he has fought well : let us see how 
he does by and by. Hark ! he is to 
fight the first victor. Now, old boy, 
pray the gods that that victor be 
neither of the Romans J nor, next to 
them, the giant Niger." 

The old man sat down again and 
covered his &ce. The fray for the 
moment was indifierent to him — 
Lydon was not one of the combatants. 
Yet — ^yet — ^the thought flashed across 
him — the fray was indeed of deadly 
interest — ^the first who fell was to 
make way for Lydon! He started, 
and bent down, with strtuning eyes 
and clasped hands, to view the en- 
counter. 

The first interest was attracted 
towards the combat of Niger with 
Sporus; for this species of contest, 
from the fittal result which usually 
attended it, and from the great science 
it required in either antagonist, was 
always peculiarly inviting to the 
spectators. 

They stood at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. The singular 
helmet which Sporus wore (the vizor 
of which was down) concealed his 
&ce; but the features of Niger at- 
tracted a fearful and universal interest 
from their compressed and vigilant 
ferocity. Thus they stood &nr some 
moments, each eyeing each, until 
Sporus began slowly, and with great 
caution, to advance, holding his 
sword pointed, like a modem fencer's, 
at the breast of his foe. Niger r& 
treated sa his antagonist advanced^ 
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^ihering up hiis net with his right 
hand, and never taking his small 
flittering eye from the movements of 
Ahe swordsman. Suddenly, when Spo- 
rus had approached nearly at arm's 
length, the refiarius threw himself 
forward, and cast his net. A quick 
inflection of body saved the gladiator 
from the deadly snare ; he uttered a 
f harp cry of joy and rage, and rushed 
upon INiger : bnt Kiger had already 
drawn in his net, thrown it across his 
shoulders, and now fled round the 
lists with a swiftness which the secu- 
tor* in vain endeavoured to equal. 
The people laughed and shouted aloud, 
to see the ineffectual efforts of the 
})road-8houldered gladiator to over- 
take the flying giant : when, at that 
iuoment, their attention was turned 
from these to the two Boman com- 
batants. 

They had placed themselves at the 
•nset &ce to face, at the distance of 
modem fencers from each other : but 
the extreme caution which both 
evinced at first had prevented any 
warmth of engagement, and allowed 
the spectators full leisure to interest 
themselves in the battle between 
Sporus and his foe. But the Eomans 
vere now heated into full and fierce 
encounter : they pushed-:— returned — 
advanced on — ^retreated from — each 
ether with aU that careful yet scarcely 
perceptible caution which charac- 
tenses men well experienced and 
equally matched. But at this moment, 
JSumoipus, the elder gladiator, by 
that dexterous back-stroke which was 
considered in the arena so difficult to 
mvoid, had wounded Kepimus in the 
fidde. The people shouted; Lepidus 
tomed pale. 

" Ho I" said Clodius, " the game is 
aearly over. If Eumolpus fights now 



* So called, from the office of that tribe of 
gladiators, \n following the foe the moment 
tfie net was oast, in order to smite him ere 
be could have time to re-arrange it. 



the quiet fight, the other will gradu- 
ally bleed himself away." 

'' But, thank the gods ! he does not 
fight the backward fight. See ! — he 
presses hard upon Nepimus. By Mars! 
but Nepimus had him there! the 
helmet rang again ! — Clodius, I shall 
win!" 

''Why do I ever bet but at the 
dice?" groaned Clodius to himself; 
— "or why cannot one cog a gla- 
diator?" 

" A Sporus !— a Sporus ! " shouted 
the populace, as Kiger, having now 
suddenly paused, had again cast his 
net, and again unsuccessfully. He had 
not retreated this time with sufficient 
agility — the sword of Sporus had in- 
flicted a severe wound upon his right 
leg ; and, incapacitated to fly, he was 
pressed hard by the fierce swordsman. 
His great height and length of arm 
still continued, however, to give him 
no despicable advantages; and steadily 
keeping his trident at the front of his 
foe, he repelled him successfully for 
several minutes. Sporus now tried, 
by great rapidity of evolution, to get 
round his antagonist, who necessarily 
moved with pain and slowness. In so 
doing, he lost his caution — he ad- 
vanced too near to the giant — raised 
his arm to strike, and received the 
three points of the fatal spear full in 
his breast! He sank on his knee. In a 
moment more, the deadly net was cast 
over him, — he struggled against its 
meshes in vain ; again — again — again 
he writhed mutely beneath the fresh 
strokesof the trident — hisbloodflowed 
fast through the net and redly over 
the sand. He lowered his arms in 
acknowledgment of defeat. 

The conquering retiarius withdrew 
his net, and leaning on his spear, 
looked to the audience for their judg^ 
ment. Slowly, too, at the same 
moment, the vanquished gladiator 
rolled Ms dim and despairing eyes 
around the theatre. From row to row, 
from bench to bench, there glared 
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vpon him bat mereilefls and nnpi^ying 
eyea. 

Hushed was the roar — ^the mnrmxir ! 
The silence was dread, for in it was 
no i^jmpathj; not a hand — ^no, not 
even a woman's hand — gave the signal 
of charity and life ! Spoms had nerer 
been popular in the arena; and, lately, 
the interest of the combat had been 
excited on behalf of the wounded 
Niger. The people were warmed into 
blood — the mimic fight had ceased to 
charm ; the interest had mounted up 
to the desire of sacrifice and the thirst 
of death ! 

The gladiator felt that his doom 
was sealed : he uttered no prayer — ^no 
gn>an. The people gave the signal of 
death ! In dogged but agonised sub- 
mission, he bent his neck to receive 
the &tal stroke. And now, as the 
spear of the retiarius was not a weapon 
to inflict instant and certain death, 
there stalked into the arena a grim 
and &tal form, brandishing a short, 
sharp sword, and with features utterly 
concealed beneath its vizor. With slow 
and measured steps, this dismal heads- 
man approached the gladiator, still 
kneeling— laid the left hand on his 
humbled crest — drew the edge of the 
blade across his neck — turned round 
to the assembly, lest, in the last 
moment, remorse should come upon 
them ; the dread signal continued the 
same : the blade glittered brightly in 
the air — ^fell — and the gladiator rolled 
upon the sand ; his limbs quivered — 
were still, — he was a corpse.* 
■ His body was dragged at once from 
the arena through the gate of death, 
and thrown into the gloomy den 
termed technically the spoliarium. 
And ere it had well reached that des- 
tination, the strife between the re- 
maining combatants was decided. 



* See the engraving from the friezes of 
Pompeii, in the work on that city, published 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
vol. ii., p. 311. 



The sword of Eomolpns had inflicted 
the death-wound upon the less expe- 
rieneed combatant. A new victim 
was added to the receptacle of the 
slain. 

Throughont that mighty assembly 
there now ran a univ^sal mov^nent; 
the people breathed more freely, and 
resettled themselves in their seats. A 
grateful shower was cast over eY€arj 
row from the concealed conduits. In 
cool and luxurious pleasure they 
talked over the late spectacle of blood. 
EumolpuB removed his helmet, and 
wiped his brows ; his dose-curled hair 
and short beard, his noble Boman 
features and bright dark eye, attracted 
the general admiration. He waslEresh^ 
nnwounded, un&tigued. 

The editor paused, and proclaimed 
aloud that, as Niger's wound disabled 
him from again entering the arena, 
Lydon was to be the successor to the 
slaughtered Nephnns, and the new 
combatant of Eumolpus. 

"Yet, Lydon," added he, ''if thoar 
wouldst decline the combat with one 
so brave and tried, thou mayst have 
full liberty to do so. Eumolpns is not 
the antagonist that was originally de^ 
creed for thee. Thou knowest best 
how far thou canst cope with him. If 
thou failest, thy doom is hononrablo 
death ; if thou conquerest, out of my 
own purse I will double the stipulated 
prize." 

The people shouted appiaose. Ly- 
don stood in the lists,hegaEed around; 
high above he beheld the pale fi^e, 
the straining eyes, of his Mher. He 
turned away irresolute for a moment. 
No ! the conquest of the cestns was 
not sufficient — ^he had not yet won 
the prize of victory — his fibther was 
still a slave ! 

'' Noble «3dile ! '* he replied, in aflms 
and deep tone, " 1 shrink not from 
this combat For the honour of 
Pompeii, I demand that one trained 
by its long-celebrated lanista shall do 
battle with this Roman." 
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The people shouted louder than 
before. 

" Four to one against Lydon!" said 
Clodius to LepiduB. 

" I would not take twenty to one ! 
Why, Eumolpus is a very Achilles, 
and this poor fellow is but a tyro !** 

Eumolpus gazed hard on the &oe 
of Lydon ; he smiled : yet the smile 
was followed by a slight and scarce 
audible sigh — a touch of compas- 
sionate emotion^ which custom con- 
quered the moment the heart aclmow- 
ledged it. 

And now both, clad in complete 
armour, the sword drawn, the vizor 
closed, the two last combatants of the 
arena (ere man, at least, was matched 
with beast), stood opposed to each 
other. 

It was just at this time that a letter 
was delirered to the pr»tor by one of 
the attendants of the arena; he re- 
moved the cincture — ^glanced over it 
for a moment — ^his countenance be- 
trayed surprise and embarrassment. 
He re-read the letter, and then mut- 
tering, — ^"Tusht it is impossible! — 
the man must be drunk, even in the 
morning, to dream of such follies!" — 
threw it carelessly aside, and gravely 
settled himself once more in the atti- 
tude of attention to the sports. 

The interest of the public was wound 
up very high. Eumolpus had at first 
won their favour ; but the gallantry 
of Lydon, and his well-timed allusion 
to the honour of the Pompeian lanista, 
had afterwards given the latter the 
preference in their eyes. 

« Holla, old fellow!" said Medon's 
neighbour to him. ''Your son is 
hardly matched ; but never fear, the 
editor will not permit him to be slain, 
— no, nor the people neither; he has 
behaved too bravely for that. Ha! 
that was a home thrast ! — well averted, 
by Pollux ! At him again, Lydon ! — 
they stop to breathe ! What art thou 
muttering, old boy]" 

Prayers!" answered Medon, with 
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a more calm and hopeful mien than 
he had yet maintaiued. 

'* Prayers !— trifles ! The time for 
gods to carry a man away In a cloud 
is gone now. Ha, Jupiter ! — ^what & 
blowl Thy side — thy side! — ^take 
care of thy side, Lydon !" 

There was a convulsive tremor 
throughout the assembly. A fierce 
blow from Eumolpus, full on the 
crest, had brought Lydon to his knee. 

'' ffabet/'-he has it!" cried a shriU 
female voice ; ** he has it !" 

It was the voice of the girl who had 
so anxiously anticipated the sacrifice 
of some criminal to the beasts. 

*' Be silent, child ! " said the wife of 
Pansa, haughtily. '' Non habet ! — he 
is 9io< wounded!" 

" I wish he were, if only to spite 
old surly Medon," muttered the girl. 

Meanwhile Lydon, who had hitherto 
defended himself with great skill and 
valour, began to give way before the 
vigorous assaults of the practised 
Roman ; his arm grew tired, his eye 
dizzy, he breathed hard and painfully. 
The combatants paused again for 
breath. 

" Young man," said Eumolpus, in 
a low voice, "desist; I will wound 
thee slightly — ^then lower thy arms ; 
thou hast propitiated the editor and 
the mob — thou wilt be honourably 
saved !" 

"And my father still enslaved!** 
groaned Lydon to himself. "No! 
death or his freedom." 

At that thought, and seeing that, 
his strength not being equal to the 
endurance of the Koman, everything 
depended on a sudden and desperate 
effort, he threw himself fiercely on 
Eumolpus; the Soman warily re- 
treated — Lydon thrust agun — Eumol- 
pus drew himself aside — the sword 
grazed his cuirass — Lydon*s breast was 
exposed — the Roman plunged his 
sword through the j oints of the armour, 
not meaning, however, to inflict a deep 
wound ; Lydon, weak and exhausted. 
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fell forward — ^fell right on the point : 
it passed through and through, even 
to the back I Eamolpns drew forth 
biB hhide ; Lydon still made an effort 
to regain his balance — his sword left 
his grasp-^he stmck mechanically at 
the gladiator with hia naked hand, 
«nd fell prostrate on the arena. With 
one accord, editor and assenbly made 
the signal of mercy — ^the officers of 
the arena approached— they took off 
the helmet of the Tsnquisbed. He 
still breathed ; his eyes rolled fiercely 
On his foe; the savageness he had 
acquired in his calling glared from 
his gaze, and lowered npon the brow 
darkttied already with the shades of 
death ; then, with a oonTolsiTe groan, 
with a half start, he lifted his eyes 
abore. They rested not on the face 
of the editor nor on the pitying brows 
of his relenting judges. He saw them 
not; they were as if the rast space 
was desolate and bare ; one pale ago- 
nismg &ce alone was all he recognised 
-H>ne C17 of a broken heart was all 
that^ amidst the marmurs and the 
shouts of the populace, reached his 
ear. The ferocity vanished from his 



brow ; a soft, a tender expression of 
sanctifying but despairing filial love 
played over his features — splayed — 
waned — darkened 1 His fiice suddenly 
became locked and rigid, resuming 
its former fierceness. He fell upon the 
eaB^. 

''Look to him," said the eedile; 
<<he has done his duty !'' 

The officers dragged him off to the 
spoUaiium.. . ... > . t 

''A tme type of gioitf^imdiefifits 
fate 1 " mormwred ArbaoeB toibimttlf ; 
and his eye, glancing ireinid>itiieifn- 
phkheatre,'betray«di so. muish ^ 4is- 
dain and seovn; thati'whOtVQirenadtn* 
tered it is^ his >bi!eathi>8uc^i|ly 
arrested, and his emetioibaifroaeik into 
one sensation ofabafiememt aatd of awe. 

Again rich penfumeS' were wwikBd 
around the theatro; ihei-itttenidafltts 
sprinkled freah sand ovteo the amnii. 

f Bring forth the Uon andicttaiic^s 
the Athenian/' said thie editor. • • ^i 
• And a deep and. bffeatid«6S(hushiof 
overwrought intereat^ aadintfenflo ^pt, 
strange to say, not nnpleasing) Ucoor 
lay, like a mighty' and -awftd dremtn^ 
over the assembly. . r 
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CHAPTER HI. 



SALLUST AND KYDIA S LETTEB. 



Thsios had SsJlust wakened from 
his morning sleep, and thrice, recollect- 
ing that his friend was tliat day to 
perish, had he turned himself with a 
deep sigh once more to court oblivion. 
His sole object in life was to avoid 
pain ; and where he could not avoid, 
at least to forget it. 

At length, unable any longer to 
steep his consciousness in slumber, he 
raised himself from his incumbent 
posture, and discovered his favourite 
freedman sitting by his bedside as 
usual ; for Sallust, who, as I have said, 
had a gentlemanlike taste for the 
polite letters, was accustomed to be 
read to for an hour or so previous to 
his rising in the morning. 

" No books to-day ! no more Tibul- 
lus I no more Pindar for me i Pindar ! 
alas, alaa ! the very name recalls those 
games . to which our arena is the 
savage successor. Has it begun — 
the amphitheatre 1 are its rites com- 
menced V 

" Long since, Sallust ! Did you 
not hear the trumpets and the tramp- 
ling feet 1" 

** Ay, ay ; but the gods be thanked, 
I was drowsy, and had only to turn 
round to fall asleep again." 

"The gladiators must have been 
long in the ring V 

" The wretches ! None of my peo- 
ple have gone to the spectacle 1 '' 

" Assuredly not ; your orders were 
too strict." 

" That is well — ^would the day were 
over I What is that letter yonder on 
the table ]" 

No. 128, 



" That ! Oh, the letter brought to 
yon last night, when you were too— 
too " 

" Drunk to read it, I suppose. No 
matter; it cannot be of much im- 
portance." 

" Shall I open it for you, Sallust V 

** Do : anything to divert my 
thought-8. Poor Glaucus ! " 

The freedman opened the letter. 
*'What! Greek?" said he; "some 
learned lady, I suppose." He glanced 
over the letter, and for some moments 
the irregular lines traced by the blind 
girVs hand puzzled him. Suddenly, 
however, his countenance exhibited 
emotion and surprise. " Good gods ! 
noble Sallust ! what have we done not 
to attend to this before? Hear me 
read !" 

" ' Nydia, the slave, to Sallust, the 
friend of Glaucus ! I am a prisoner 
in the house of Arbaces. Hasten to 
the prsetor ! procure my release, and 
we shall yet save Glaucus from the 
lion. There is another prisoner within 
these walls, whose witness can exone- 
rate the Athenian from the charge- 
against him ; — one who saw the crime 
— who can prove the criminal in a 
villain hitherto unsuspected. Flyt 
hasten ! quick ! quick ! Bring with 
you armed men, lest resistance be 
made, — and a cunning and dexterous, 
smith ; for the dungeon-door of my 
fellow-prisoner is thick and strong. 
Oh! by thy right hand, and thy 
father's ashes, lose not a moment !' " 

" Great Jove !" exclaimed Sallust, 
starting, " and this day— nay, within 

T 18 
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this hour, perhaps he dies. What is 
to be done ) I will instantly to the 
pmtor." 

**Nay; not so. The praetor — (as 
well as Pansa, the editor himself) — ^is 
the creature of the mob ; and the 
mob will not hear of delay ; they will 
not be balked in the very moment of 
expectation. Besides, tiie publicity 
of the appeal would forewarn the cun- 
ning Egyptian. It is evident that he 
has some interest in these ^conceal- 
ments. No; fortunately thy slayes 
are in thy house." 

" I seize thy meaning/' interrupted 
Sallust; "arm the slayes instantly. 
The streets are empty. We will our- 
selyes hasten to the house of Arbaces, 
and release the prisoners. Quick! 



quick 1 What ho! Dayus there! 
My gown and sandals, the papyrus 
and a reed.* I will write to the 
praetor, to beseech him to delay the 
sentence of Glaucus, for that, within 
an hour, we may yet prove him inno^ 
cent. So, so; that is well. Hasten 
with this, Dayus, to the praetor, at the 
amphitheatre. See it given to his 
own hand. Now then, ye gods! 
whose providence Epicurus denied^ 
befriend me^ and I will call Epicurus 
a liar!'* 

'I' The reed {calamm) wu used forwrlting 
on papyrus and parehmoit ; the etilns fer 
writing <ni -mufen tableta, {dates of metal, 
&0. Letters were written sometimea 4fn 
tablets* scnnetimes on papyras. 
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CHAPTER IT, 



THB AHPHITHBATRE GSGS MORE. 



r OLAtrous and Olinthns had been 
placed togeth«r in that gloomy and 
narrow cell in which the criminals of 
the arena awaited their last and fearful 
struggle. Their ^es, of late accus- 
tomed to the darkness, scanned the 
fiioes of each other in this awful hour, 
jmd by that dim tight, the paleness, 
which chased away the natural hues 
from either cheek, assumed a yet more 
ashy and ghastly whiteness. Tet their 
brows were erect and dauntless— their 
limbs did not tremble-^their lips were 
compressed and rigid. The religion 
of the one, the pride of the other, the 
conscious innocence of both, and it 
may be ihe support dented from their 
mutual companionship, elevated the 
victim into the hero f 

"Hark! hearest thou that shout 1 
TThey are growling oyer their human 
blood," said Olinthus. 

" I hear; my heart grofWB sick ; but 
the gods support me." 

"The gods! O rash young man! 
in this hour recognise only the One 
Ood. Have I not taught thee in the 
dungeon, wept for thee, pimyed for 
thee? — ^in my zeal and in my agony, 
liave I not thought more of thy salta- 
tion than my own I " 

" Brave friend !" answered Glancus, 
solemnly, ''I have listened to thee 
with awe, with wonder, and with 
« secret tendency towards conviction. 
Had our lives been spared, I might 
STAdually have weaned myself from 
the tenets of my own faith, and in- 
clined to thine ; but, in this last hour, 
it were a craven thing, and a base, to 
yield to hasty terror what should only 
be the result of lengthened medita- 



tioA. Were I to embrace thy creed, 
and cast down my father's gods, 
should I not be bribed by thy promise 
of heaven, or awed by thy threats of 
hein Olinthus, no! Think we of 
each other with equal charity*— -I 
honouring thy sincerity — ^thou pity- 
ing my blindness or my obdurate 
courage. As have been my deeds, 
such will be my reward; and the 
Power or Powers above will not judge 
harshly of human error, when it is 
linked with honesty of purpose and 
truth of heart. Speak we no more of 
this. Hush! l>ost thou hear them 
drag yon heavy body through the 
passage 9 Such as that day will be 
ours soon." 

''0 HeavenI Christ! already I 
behold ye!" cried the fervent Olis- 
thus, lifting up his hands ; " I tremble 
not — I rejoice. that the prison-house 
shall be soon broken." 

GlaucuB bowed his head in silenee. 
He felt the distinction between his 
fortitude and that of his fellow-suf- 
ferer. The heathen did not tremble; 
but the Christian exulted. 

The door swung gratingly back — the 
gleam of spears shot along the walls. 
" Glaucus, the Athenian, thy time 
has come," said a loud and dear voice; 
" the lion awaits thee." 

''I am ready," sidd the Athenian. 
"Brother and co-mate, one last em- 
brace ! Bless me— and, fiwewdl t " 

The Christian opened his arms — he 
clasped the yonng heathen to his 
breast — ^he kissed his forehead and 
cheek — he sobbed aloud — ^his tears 
flowed fast and hot over ^the featavw 
of his new friend. 

t2 
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" Oh ! could I hare oony^riod Uie% 
I had not wept Oh 1 that I might 
02^ to thee, ' We two Bhall mp this 
niightinParadiBoi'" 

" It may be so yet/' anftwered the 
Greek with a tremulous voioet ^* Thej 
whom death part not^ may meet yet 
beyoad the grave : on the earth-^^-on 
the beautiful^ the beloved earth, fare- 
\roil for evwl'^ Worthy officer I 
attend you*" 

GlaocuB tore himself away; and 
when he came forth into the air, its 
breath, which, though Bualess, was 
hot and arid, smote withermgly upon 
him. His frame, not yet restored 
from the effects of the deadly draught, 
shrank and trembled^ The officers 
lapported hinu 

" Courage 1" said one; ''thou art 
young, active, well knit They give 
thee a weapon 1 despair not, and thou 
Biayst yet conquer.". 

Qlaucus did not reply ; but» ashamed 
of his infirmity, he made a desperate 
and convulsive effort^ and regained 
the firmness of his nerves. They 
anointed his body, completely naked 
Bave by a cinoture round the loins, 
-placed the stilus (vain weapon!) in 
ins hand, and led hin^into the arena. 

And now when the Greek saw the 
eyes of thousands and tensof thousands 
upon him, he no longer felt that he was 
mortaL All evidenoe of fear— all fear 
itself— -was gone> A red and haughty 
flush spread over the paleness of his 
features — ^he towered alofb to the full of 
his glorious stature. In the elastic 
'beauty of his limbs and form, in his 
-intent - but unfrowning brow, in the 
high disdain, and in the indomitable 
' «oal, which breathed visibly^ which 
spoke audibly, fix>m his attitude, his 
lip, his eye,— he seemftd the very in- 
'camation, vivid and corporeal, of the 
valour of his land-'-of theidivinity of 
its woiBhip— at once a hero and a god ! 

The murmur of liatand and horror 
at his crime, which had greeted his 
entrance, died into -the ulenoe of in- 



volnntaxy admiration and half<!dm«- 
pSBsmnate respect ; and, with a qnlek. 
and convulmve sigh, that seemed t&- 
more the trbole mass of life as if it 
were onei bpdy, the gaze of the speo- 
tatom turned from the Athenian to a 
dark uiicoiith olgect in ijbe cefntr&oT 
the arenik It vaa the grated den of 
the lion ! 

''By Yenns^ horn wana it isf^iiaid 
Fulvia ; " yet there is ao sun; W^vM^ 
that those stupid sailam * oould iMlve^ 
fiutened up that gap in tha awning I"' 
" Oh i it is warm, indeed, i'tui^ 
sick— I £unti" said the wUeolFansap 
even her experienced stotdsm ^^In^ 
way. at the struggle about, to^tal^t 
place. 

The lion had been kept witheot^^ 
food for twenty^four hour«> and 1di& 
animal had, during the whole mom-- 
ingy testified a singular and nsstleSa 
uneasiness, whieh the keeper had at* 
tributed to the pangs o€ habgtfir^ 
Tet its beajing>8eemed rather that'^^f. 
fear than of rage ; its roar was painAil. 
and distressed; it hung its head-^ 
snuffed the air through the bai>8 — then. 
lay down— started again — and again: 
uttered its wild and far-resoundki^ 
cries. And now, in its deU) it lay- 
utterly dumb -and mute, with dis- 
tended nostrils forced hard againfiit 
the grating, and disturbing) iritb a 
heaving breath, the sand bekv oik 
the arena. 

The editor's lip quivered, and his- 
cheek grew pale ; he looked anxiously 
around *— hesitated >— deh^d; -the- 
crowd became impatient. Slowly he- 
gave the sign; the keepet, who "was 
behind the den, -cautiously -removed 
the grating, and the tfon leaped forth 
with a mighty and glad roar of re^ 
lease.- The keeper -hastily retreated 
through the grated passage leading- 
from the arena, and left the lord oC 
the i6rest>^-4uid his prey* 

'■' ii M i. It 11. »t ifmm^m^'ttm—'it'^it ^ 1 

'* Sailorti were g«n«rany emplopeA la 
iksftsning the velaria of the ampbi thortwi fc 
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' •01aiseiisiuidbeiKthwlisQb8«oaidto 
|[;4T«ihnnBell the firmest poB tutte at the 
<^peoied rush of thelion^ with his small 
«nd sbJniiDig weapon raised onkigb, m 
^he £uat hope thai one weU«directed 
^hrast (for he knew that h« should 
Jkare time hot for one) might penetrate 
ithreugh the . eye t» the brain of his 
;grim foe. 

Bat^ to the mmtteiable astonish- 
^HMNatof all, the ^eaat seemed not even 
4m9Bc9- of the presence of the criminal. 
At the first moment of its release 
H'. halted abruptly in the arena, 
iiaiaed Hself half on end, snuffing the 
injuward air with impatient sighs ; then 
anddenly it sprang forward, but not 
pn the Athenian. At half-speed it 
<(ijroled round and round the space, 
tiimifli^ its yaat head from side to side 
with an anxious and perturbed gaze, as 
a seeking only some arenue of escape ; 
QHOe or twice it endeavoured to leap 
up the parapet that divided it from 
.4^0 attdienee, and> on failing, uttered 
xMher a baffled howl than its deep- 
toned and kingly roar. It evinced no 
>-4Hgn, either of wrath or hunger; its 
tail drooped along the sand, instead 
• .vf lashing its gaunt sides ; and its eye, 
though it wandered at times to 
Olaucus, rolled again listlessly from 
him. At length, as if tired of at- 
tempting to escape, it crept with a 
moan into its cage, and once more 
laid itself down to rest 

The first surprise of ihe assembly 
at the apathy of the lion soon grew 
converted into resentment at its cow- 
4trdiee; and the populace already 
'merged their pity for the fate of 
Crlauctts into angry compassion fi>r 
their own disappointment. 
The editor called to the keeper. 
I' How is this) Take the goad, 
prick him forth) and then close the 
door of the den." 

As the keeper, with, some fear^ bat 
more astonishment, was^ preparing to 
x)bey, a loud cry was heard at one of 
the entrances of the arenas there was 



a conftision, a bust!e-.-voicfes of remon- 
strance suddenly breaking forth, and 
suddenly silenced at the reply. AH 
eyes turned, in wonder at the inter- 
ruption, towards the quarter of the 
disturbance ; the crowd gave way, and 
suddenly Sallust appeared on the sena- 
torial benches, his hiur dishevelled — 
breathless — heated — half-exhausted. 
He cAst his eyes hastily round the 
ring. ^'Bemove the Athenian'/' be 
eried ;. ** haste -^ he is .'iniiocent ! 
Arrest Arbaoes the £gyptian*^HB is 
the murderer of Apeecides !" 

^< Art thou mad, O Salhistr siUd 
the praetor, rising from his seat. 
'< What means this raving ?" 

** Bemove the Athenian ! — Qiriek ! 
or his blood be on your head. Prsetor, 
delay, and you answer with your own 
life to the emperor { I bring with me 
the eye-witness to the death >.of the 
priest Apaecides, Boom adhere 1— 
stand back! — give way! People of 
Pompeii, ^ every eye upon Arbaces 
— ^there he sits I Boom there for the 
priest Galenns ! " 

Pale, haggard, fresh from the jaws 
of famine and of death, his face fallen^ 
his eyes dull as a vulture's, his broad 
frame gaunt as a skeleton^^-iCalenus 
was supported into the vciy nyw in 
which Arbaces sat. His releasers had 
given him sparingly of food ; but the 
chief sustenance that nerved his feeble 
limbs was revenge ! 

''The priest Oalenus !-— Oalemia I" 
cried the mob. ''/« it he] No*^it 
is a dead man !" ^ 

'' It is the priest Calenus," said the 
praetor, gravely* ♦* What hast, thou 
tosayl" 

'' Arbaoes of Egypt is the murdeier 
of Apsecides, the priest of Isis ; these 
eyes saw him deal the blow. It is 
from the dungeon into which, he 
plunged me-^it is from liie darkness 
and horror of a death by famine-^ 
that the gods have xaised me to 
predaim his crime! Beleaae the 
Atheniaift^^Atf is innocent ! '^ . 
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'^U ]8lbrthi% tiMD, that Ute 
qptred Usl— ^ minde ! a minde t 



"Aadndel a inixaclo!'' ilioated 
ths people ; '' lemoYo tke Ailieuaifc^ 

And thai ikoat eebeed leom hill to 
vale— leein ooaat to lea^Mf&aoee Ip 
AetfeM/" 

^ OffieefB, mam^ tite aceused Glai»- 
cue— MBhenre, but guard liim yet/' eaid 
the pnetor. " l^e gedb lavuli their 
voadera apon thk day." 

As the pnetoar gave the irord of 
xeleaac^ tiiere waa a ciy of joy — a 
ftmale Toice— « ehUd'a voke— and it 
iras of joy \ It lang threog^ the 
heart of the aaaembly with electric 
fnroe— 4t was tonehing, it wm holy, 
that ehitd'B Tmoe 1 And the popalaoe 
edioed it back irith gympathwing 
eoBgratukktion i 

^ Silence 1" said the grave pr»lor — 
"^whoifl there V 

» The blind girl— Nydia/' answered 
SaUngt; '<it is her hand that has 
raised Calenus from the graven and 
deUvered Giaucus from the lion." 

*' Of this hereafter," said the pnetor. 
*' Galenns, priest of Isis, thoa accuaeat 
Arbaees ei the znurder of Apeacidesf' 

''Idol" 

"^ Thou didst behold the deedT' 

** Pr»tor — ^with these eyes—" 

^ Enough at present — ^the details 
must be reserved for more saitizig 
time and place. Arbaces of Egypt, 
thou hearest the charge against thee 
— thou hast not yet spoken— what 
hast thou to say?" 

Th& gaze of the crowd had been 
long riyeted on Arbaces: but not 
VBtil the confasion which he had be- 
trayed at the first diarge of Sallust 
and the entrance of Calenus had sub- 
tdded. At the shout, *' Arbaees to the 
lionl" he had indeed trembled, and 
the dark bronze of his cheek had 
taken a pater hue. But he had soon 
xeeoTered his haughtiness and seH^ 
control Proudly he returned the 



aagfy glaie* o£ the eountiass ffyc9 
arooMd him ; aadxeplyiag now to ikm 
qaestioa of the praetor, he aaid». ift 
that accent^ Bi»peo«liarly tna!%«il tmA 
nrBMinnittujT which i^asaotensed ^^ 
tones»^- 

^ Pnettoiv this <jiaiige iaso mad that 
it scarcely des^ves reply. Mj feat 
accuser is the noble Sallofit-— the most 
intimate fiiendel Oteueua ! my aeoend 
is a priest; I roTeie his garb and 
caUing^— but, peei^ of P6mpeii I ya 
know somewhat of the eharaeter of 
Gal^kua — he is grlpiaig and gold« 
thirsty to a proyerb; thawitne8ft«f 
saeh m«i is to bo bou^t 1 Psaet«r^ 
I am mnoeent I" 

"SaUust," said the magiatraki^ 
''where fouad yon Ca2»[kua?" / ' 

^ In the dungeeiia of Arbaces.*^ 

^ Egyptian," said the pr»tor, £cown« 
ing, *'thoa didst, then, dare to im^ 
prison a priest of the goda—a&d 
wherefore)" 

"Hear me>" answered Arbaces^ nsim^ 
calmly, but widi a^tationvifiible inhu 
&ee. "This man came to threaten that 
he would make against me the chaiga 
he has now made^ unless I would pu9» 
chase his silence with half my fortunes 
I remoBStrated — ^iu Tain. Peace thera 
— let not the priest interrupt me! 
Noble pmtor — and ye 1 O peoplo 1 1 
waa a stranger in the land-«*I knewmy^ 
self innocent of crime-^but the witttesa 
of a priest against me mightyet destroy 
me. In my perplexity I decoyed hint 
to the c^ whence he has beea r^, 
leased, on pretence that it was the 
coffer-house of my gold. I resolved 
to detain him there until the &te of 
the true criminal was sealed, aad his 
threats could avail no longer; but I 
meant no worse. I may have erre^^ 
but who amongst ye will not acknow- 
ledge the equity of sel&preserTali'enf 
Were I guilty, why was the witness of 
thiB priest silent at the trial ] — tik«» I 
had not detained or concealed him* 
Why did he not proclaim my guilt 
when I proclaimed that of GUaneus t 
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I^wtor, thUi needs tm answA. F<mp 
tii0 rest, I ibiow myself on yenr tews* 
I'demii&d their |»otectloti. Rem<yv« 
hMeetiw'aoiniSddaftdtheaMnsen'. 1 
wfll n^ngly meet, «&d dieetfiiilly 
abide hj, tke decision of the legiti* 
mkVs Iribttiial. ^is te no |ilao6 for 
forAer pariey/' 

•^He says rfght," said the pnstor. 
'^Ho! guards — remore Arlmees — 
goani <Menvs t fiatltist, we hold yoa 
responslbls for your aocuaatloih Let 
the 8p«rt8 be resumed.'* 

^'Whair cried Galenas, tmning 
rtmad to the people, ''siuill Ids be 
tbtts oentemnedt Shall the blood of 
Apaecides yet cry for vengeance 1 
ShaU Justice be delayed now, that it 
may be frustrated hereafter t Shall 
the lion be cheated of his lawful preyl 
Agodt a god! — ^Ifeel the god rush 
to my lips t To the lion — to the lion 
wUhAHxxeea/'' 

His exhausted frame could support 
no longer the ferocious malice of the 
priest; he ssnk on the ground in 
strong convulsions — the foamgathered 
to his mouth — he was as a man, in- 
deed, whom a supernatural power had 
entered 1 The people saw, and shud- 
dered. 

'' It is a god that inspires the holy 
man ! — To t^ lionvrith the Egyptian!" 

With that cry up sprang--on moved 
-^tiiousands upon thousands ! They 
rushed from the heights — they poured 
down in the direction of the Egyptian. 
In vain did the aedile command — in 
vain did the prsetor lift his voice and 
prodaim the law. The people had 
been already rendered savage by the 
ezhiMtion of blood— they thirsted for 
more— their superstition was aided 
by their ferocity. Aroused — ^inflamed 
by the spectacle of their victims, they 
forgot the authority of their rulers. 
It was one of those dread popular 
convulsions common to crowds ivhoUy 
ignorant, half free and half servile ; 
and which the peculiar constitution 
of the Roman provinces so frequently 



^ybited. nie power of the pr»tor 
was as a reed 'beneath tiie wUrlwind \ 
still, at his word the guards had drawn 
theiBsetves along the lower bendies, 
on wMeh the upper dnses sat sepa* 
rate from the vulgar. They made but 
a feeble banier-^he waves of the 
human sea halted for a moment^ to 
enable Arbaoes to count the exact 
menent of his doom f In despair^ 
and in a terror which beat dewm even 
pride, he glanced his eyes over the 
rolling and rushing crowd— >when« 
right above them, through the wide 
chism which had been left in the 
velaria^ he beheld a strange and awlhl 
apparition>^he beheld— and his eralt 
restored his courage I 

He stretched Ids hand on high; 
over his lofty brow and royal features 
there came an expression of unuttttk 
able solemnity and command. 
^'' B^old { " he shouted with a voice 
of thunder, which stilled the roar of 
the crowd; '' behold how the gods 
protect the guiltless ! The fires of the' 
avenging Orcus burst forth against 
the false witness of my aocasers i " 

The eyes of the crowd followed the 
gesture of the Egyptian, and beheld, 
with ineffiible dismay, a vast 'V^Bpovf 
shooting from the summit of "Vesu- 
vius, in the form of a gigantic pine- 
tree;* the trunk, blackness, — the 
branches, fire;*-<*a fire that shifted 
and wavered in its hues with every 
moment, now fiercely luminous, now 
of a dull and dying red, that again 
blazed terrifically forth with intoler- 
able glare 1 

There was a dead, heartsunken 
sQence— through whichthere suddenly 
broke the roar of the lion, which was 
echoed back from within the building 
by the sharper and fiercer yells of its 
feflow-beast. Dread seers were they 
of the Burden of the Atmosphere, and 
wild prophets of the wmth to come 1 

Then there arose on high the uni'* 
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▼ersal ahriekB of women; the men 
stared at each other, but were dumb. 
At that moment they felt the earth 
^ake beneath their feet; the walls 
of the theatre trembled : and beyond, 
in the distance, they heard the crash 
of falling roofe ; an instant more and 
the mountainoeloud seemed- to roU 
towards them, dark and rapid, like a 
torrent; at the same time, il cast 
forth froBL its bosom a shower oCashes 
mixed witk vast fragments ai baming 
atone i Over, the cmshiag vines,-^ 
oyer the desolate stceQts,«-oveir the 
amphitheatre itself, — Ux and wide, — 
wiUi many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea,~^fell that awful shower i 
Ko longer thought the crowd of 
ju'&itice or ci Arbaces; safety for them- 
selves was their sole thought. Each 
tamed, to: fly-^each dashing, pressing, 



crushing, s^nst the other. Tram- 
pling recklessly over the fallen — 
amidst groans, and oaths, and prayers, 
and sudden shrieks, the enormous 
crowd vomited itself forth through 
the- numerous passages. Whith^ 
should they fly ] Some, anticipating 
a seoond eaxthqualte!, hastened to. their 
homes to load themselves with their 
more costly goods, and escape while- 
it was yet time; others»«direadi0^t|i« 
showei:s of ashes that now ie^ fsuBj^i 
tocrent upon torr^t^ overi .Ute-^tdreelsi. 
rushed undmr the^vooit of the nmr^.i 
houses, or temples, of sheda^^-sh^llfi]: 
of any kind--|Sor proteetion. fyomiiiik» 
terrors of the* open air., Ba^4«^«i^ 
and larger, and m]ghtier>8pveAd/.tli«. 
cloud above them.. It was » fiudideni. 
and more ghastly Night fushding v^^* 
the realm of Noon ! < 
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CHAPTER T. 



TfHB CHLhOf THB VHi^WAlL AJO) IH1& DEN OP THE DBAD.^-ORIBF 

tmoowsciotrs of hoakob* 



" S^trmrsD by hig reprieve, doubting 
tbat he was awake> Glaucns had been 
Ixid'^by the oiBioerd of the arena into a 
smaH cell' Within the walls of the 
thflaire. They; threw a loose robe 
07«r hi» fottn, and crowded round in 
eoitgratttlation and wonder. There 
was an impatient and fretful cry with- 
out the cell; the throng gave way, 
and th« blind girl, led by some gentler 
hand, flung herself at the feet of 
Olaucus. 

" It is / who have saved thee," she 
sobbed ; " now let me die ! " 

"Nydia, my child! — my pre- 
server 1 " 

"Oh, let me feel thy touch — thy 
breath ! Yes, yes, thou livest ! We 
are not too late ! That dread door, 
methought it would never yield ! and 
Oalenus — oh! his voice was as tlie 
dying wind among tombs : — ^we had 
to wait, — ^gods! it seemed hours ere 
food and wine restored to him some- 
thing of strength. But thou livest ! 
thou livest yet! And I — / have 
saved thee!'* 

This affecting scene was soon inter- 
rupted by the event just described. 

" The mountain! the earthquake I" 
resounded from side to side. The 
officers fled with the rest; they left 
Olaucus and Kydia to save themselves 
as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around 
them flashed on the Athenian, his 
generous heart recurred to Olinthus. 
He, too, was reprieved from the tiger 
by the hand of the gods ; should he 
be left to a no less fatal death in the 
neighbouring cell] Taking Nydia by 



the hand, Glaueus' hurried across ihe 
passages; he gained the den of the 
Christian. He found Olinthus kneel- 
ing, and in prayer, 

"Arise!" arise! my friend," he 
cried. <* Save thyself, and fly 1 See ! 
Nature is thy dread deliverer !" He 
led [forth the bewildered Christian, 
and pointed to a cloud which ad* 
vanced darker and darker, disgorging 
forth showers of ashes and pumice 
stones; — ^and bade him hearken to 
the cries and trampling rush of the 
scattered crowd. 

" This is the hand of God— God be 
praised!" said Olinthus, devoutly. 

" Ply ! seek thy brethren ! Concert 
with them thy escape. Farewell ! " 

Olinthus did not answer, neither 
did he mark the retreating form of 
his friend. High thoughts and solemn 
absorbed his soul ; and in the enthu- 
siasm of his kindling heart, he exulted 
in the mercy of God rather than trem- 
bled at the evidence of His power. 

At length he roused himself, and 
hurried on, he scarce knew whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate 
cell suddenly appeared on his path ; 
through the gloom within there flared 
and flickered a single lamp ; and by 
its light he saw three grim and naked 
forms stretched on the earth in death. 
His feet were suddenly arrested ; for, 
amidst the terrors of that drear recess 
— the spoliarium of the arena — he 
heard a low voice calling on the name 
of Christ! 

He could not resist lingering at that 
appeal; he entered the den, and his 
feet were dabbled in the slow streams 
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of blood that gtidied from tko coi^Moa 
over the 8a^ 

^' Wbo^" said the Kszavene, " calls 
QpontheS<mofOodr' 

I^o answ^ came forth ; and taming 
round, Olinthos beheld, by the light 
of the lamp, an old grey-headed man 
Bitting on the ^oor, and sapporting 
in his lap the head of one of the 
dead. The featuras of the dead man 
W6E0 ixanly and rigidly locked in the 
last Bleep; but oyer the lip there 
played a fieree Bmile->^not the Chiia- 
tian'B smile of hope,^ — ^but the dark 
sneer of hatred and defiance Tet on 
the &6e still lingered the beantifal 
ronndnesB of early youth. The hair 
curled thick and gloBsy over the 
nmnrinkled brow; and the down of 
manhood but slightly shaded the 
marble of the hueless cheek. And 
over this face bent one of such unut- 
terable sadness — of such yearning 
tenderness — of such fond, and such 
deep despair ! The tears of the old 
man fell £ast and bot, but he did not 
feel them ; and when his llpa moyed, 
and he mechanically uttered the 
prayer of his benign and hopeful 
faith, neither his heart nor his sense 
responded to the words : it was but 
the involuntary emotion that broke 
from the lethargy of his mind. His boy 
was dead, and had died for him ! — 
and the old man's heart was broken I 

"Medonl" said Olinthus, pity- 
ingly, " arise, and fly 1 God is forth 
upon the wings of the elements! — 
The New Gomorrah is doomed I— Fly, 
ere the &res consume thee ! " 

" He was ever so full of life ! — ^he 
canTwt be dead! Come, hither I — 
place your hand on his heart I — sure 
it beats yet]" 

'< Brother, the soul has fled! — we 
will remember it in our prayers ! Thou 
canst not reanimate the dumb clay ! 
Gome, come, — hark! while I speak, 
y(m. enuring walls! — hark! yon 
agonising cries! Kot a moment is 
to be lost ! — Come ! " 



'*! hwt noting i*^ said Medon, 
shaking his grey hair. *The poor 
boy, his love murdered him t" 

" Gome! come! — forgive thiBi&iettd- 
ly force." 

"What! Who would sever the 
£kther from the son V And Medon 
clasped the body tightly in hSs em- 
brace, and covered it with passionate 
kisses. "Go ! " said he, lifting up his 
£em^ for one moment. **Go!-— we 
must be alone ! ^ 

^Alas!'' said the compassionate 
Kasarene, ''Death hath sev^ered yt& 
already!" 

The old man smiled very eidmly. 
" Ko, no, no r he muttered, hk voice 
growing lower with, each wotd, — 
'' Death has been more kind ! " 

With that his head drooped on hia 
son's breast — his arms relaxed their 
grasp. Olinthus caught him by the 
hand — ^Uie pulse had ceased to beat! 
The last words of the father were the 
words of truths — Death had been more 
kind! 

Meanwhile Gkacus and Nydia were 
pacing swiftly up the perilous and 
fearful streets. The Athenian had 
learned from his preserver that lone 
was yet in the house of Arbaces. 
Thither he fled, to release — ^to save 
her! The few slaves whom the 
I^gyptian had left at his mansion 
when he had repaired in long pro- 
cession to the amphitheatre had been 
able to offer no resistance to the armed 
band of Sallust ; and when afterwards 
the volcano broke forth, they had 
huddled together, stunned and fright- 
ened, in the inmost recesses of the 
house. Even the tall Ethiopian had 
forsaken his post at the door; and 
Glaucus (who left Nydia without — 
the poor Nydia^ jealous once more, 
even in such an hour!) passed on 
through the vast hall without meeting 
one from whom to learn the chamber 
of lone. Even as he passed, hovr^er, 
the darkness that covered the heatens 
increased so rapidly, that it was with 
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diffical^ he could gpiile }m fiteps. 
The flower-wreathed oolumn^ seemed 
to reel and tremble ; aud with eyery 
instaDit he heard the aehes fall cnmch- 
ingly into the roofless peristyle. He 
ascended to the upper rooms— *hreath- 
IcAs he paced aloiog, shouting out 
aloud the name of lone ; aad at length 
he heard^ at the end of a gallery, a 
voice— A^r voice, in wondering reply! 
To rush forward — to shatter the door 
— to seize lone in his arma— to huriy 
from the mansion— seemed to him the 
work of an inataat 1 Scarce had he 
gained the spot where Nydia wsa, 
than he heard steps advancing to- 
wards the house, and recognised the 
voice of Arhaces, who had returned 



to seek his wealth and lone ere he 
fled from the doomed Pompeii. But 
BO dense wm already the reeking 
atmosphere, that the foes saw not 
each other, though so near,««<^save 
that, dimly in the gloom, GlaueoB 
caught the moving outline of the 
snowy robea of the Egyptian. 

They hastened onward •-*- ihoso' 
three! Alaa l^^whither 1 They now 
saw not a step before themr-^the 
blackness became utter. They wer» 
encompassed with doubt and horror ; 
— and the death he had escaped 
seemed to Qlaucua only to -have 
changed ita form and augmented it& 
victims* 
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Thi sadden catastrophe which had, 
«a it were, riYen the very honds of 
Bodety, and left prisoner and gaoler 
alike free, had soon rid Galenas of the 
guards to whose care the praetor had 
eeneigned him. And when the dark- 
ness and the crowd separated the 
priest from his attendants, he hast- 
ened with trembling steps towards 
the temple of his goddess. As he crept 
Along, and ere the darkness was com- 
plete, he felt himself suddenly caught 
by the robe, and a voice mattered in 
his ear, — 

" Hist ! — Galenas ! — ^an awful hour 1 " 
"Ay! by my father's head ! Who 
art thou 1 — thy face is dim, and thy 
voice is strange ! " 

« Not know thy Burbo 1— fie 1 " 
''Gods !-*— how the darkness gathers ! 
Ho, ho! — by yon terrific mountain, 
what sadden blazes of lightning !* — 
How they dart and quiver ! Hades is 
loosed on earth!" 

'' Tosh ! — thou believest not these 
things. Galenas ! Now is the time to 
make our fortune !*' 
^'Ha!" 

"DuBten! Thy temple is full of 
^Id and precious mummeries! — ^let 
us load ourselves with them, and then 
hasten to the sea and embark ! None 
will ever ask an account of the doings 
of this day." 

« Burbo, thou art right ! Hush ! 
and follow me into the temple. Who 

* Yoloanic ligbtninga. Tbes* ph^omena 
were especially the characterigUc of the long 
eabaequent eruption of 1779, and their evi- 
dence is visible in the tokens of that more 
awful ooe^ now so imperfectly deseiribed. 



cares now-— who sees no#«^wh6tii^ 
thon art a priest or noti Fi^ow, and 
we will diore,** 

In the precincts of the temple vefae 
maixy priests gathered around the 
altars, praying, weeping; grovalMi^ 
in the dust. Impostors - in a&fety, 
they were not the less sttperstiAidnB 
in danger { Galenas passed thOTfyaafl 
entered the chamber yet to be -aaen Jli 
the south side of the oeurt. Bd^bo 
followed him — the priest struek. a 
light. Wine and viands strewed ibe 
table ; the remains of a sacrificial fcsBrt. 

'* A man who has hungered forty- 
eight hours," mattered Ga]enna;'''has 
an appetite even in snch a thneu" fie 
seized on tiie fiiod, and dovonred it 
greedily. Nothing could, perhaps^ be 
more unnaturally horrid than tibe 
selfish baseness of these viIkuBs;l(>r 
there is notMng more loathsome than 
the valour of avarice. Plunder and 
sacrilege while the pillars of the world 
tottered to and fieol What an increase 
to the terroiB of nature dm be made 
by the vices of man! 

** Wilt thou ne^er have done V* said 
Burbo, impatiently ; " thy fiice pur- 
ples and thine eyes start already/' - 

" It is not every day one has Boch 
a right to be hungry. Oh, Jupitet ! 
what sound is thatt— the hissing of 
fiery water! What! does the cloud 
give rain as well as flame ! Ha ( — 
what! shrieks? And, Burbo, how 
silent all is now ! Look forth ! " 

Amidst the other horron, the 
mighty mountain now cast v^ eo- 
lumns of boiling water. Blent and 
kneaded with the half*baming ashes. 
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the BtreamB fell like seething mud 
over the streets in frequent intervals. 
And fall^ where the priests of Isis had 
now cowered around the altars, on 
which they had yainly sought to 
kindle fires and pour incense^ one of 
the fiercest of those deadly torrents, 
mingled with immense fragments of 
Bcoria, had poured its rage. Over the 
bended forms of the priests it dashed : 
tiiat cty had boenofdeaiih — thatfiilenee 
liad.been of eternity 1 The ashes— 
the pitchy stream — sprinkled the 
altars^ ^covered ithe pavement, and 
half concealed the. quiyering. corpses 
flf the priests 1 

. ^' Xhey ace dead," said Burbo, ter- 
"rified for the fiist time and hurrying 
'back- into the. cell. ''I thought not 
the danger was. so near and fataL" 

(Fhe two wretdhes stood staring at 
eadi other— «yptt might have heard 
.ibeir hearts beat I CalenuB, the leas 
bold by nature^ but the more griping, 
^ecoxrdred&nL 

" We must to our iafik, and away \ "* 
ht said, in a low whisper, frightened 
at his own voice. He stepped to the 
threshold, paused, crossed over the 
heated floor and his dead brethren to 
the sacred chapel, and called to Burbo 
to folbwit But the gladiator quaked, 
and drew back. 

.*_'*So much the better," thought 
Calenua; *' the more will be my 
booty/' HastUy he loaded himself 
with the more portable treaaures of 
.the temple; and thinking no more 
of his comrade, hurried from the 
sacred place. A sudden flash of light- 
.niag firom the mount showed to 
Burbo, who stood motionless at the 
threshold, the flying and laden fonn 
of the priest He took heart; he 
stepped ibrth to join him, when 
a tremendous shower of ashes fell 
right before his feet. The gladiator 
•hraak baek onee more. Darkness 
dosed him in. But the shower oon- 
tinued fitst— fast; its heaps rose high 
and suffocatingly— >deathly vapours 



steamed Irom them. The wretch 
gasped for breath — he sought in dc> 
spair' again to fly — the ashes had 
blocked up the threshold — he shrieked 
as his feet shrank from the boiling 
flnid. How could he escape 1 — he 
could not climb to the open space; 
nay, were he able, he could not brave 
its horrors. It were best to remain 
in the cell, protected, at least, from 
the fatal air. -He sat down and 
clenched his teeth. By degrees, tb& 
atmosphere from without-^ stifling 
and venomous — crept into the cham- 
ber. He could endure it no longef . 
Hia eyes, glaring round, rested on & 
sacrificial axe, which some priest had 
left in the chamber: he seized it- 
With the desperate strength of h» 
gigantic arm, he attempted to hew hIa 
way through the walls. 

Meanwhile, the streets were already 
thinned; the crowd had hastened tf> 
disperse itself under shelter; tbe 
ashes began to fill up the lower parts 
of the town ; but, here and th^re, 
you heard the steps of fu^fithres 
cranching them warily, or saw their 
pale and haggard faces by the blu^ 
glare of the lightning, or the more 
unsteady glare of torches, by which 
they endeavoured to steer their steps. 
But ever and anon, the boiling watier, 
or the straggling ashes, mysterioua 
and gusty winds, rising and dying 
in a breath, extinguished these wan- 
dering lights, and with them the lakt 
living hope of those who bore them. 

In the street that leads to the gate 
of Heroulaneum, Clodius now bent 
his perplexed and doubtful way. ' ** If 
I can gain the open country," thoughi 
he, " doubtless there wHl be various 
vehicles beyond the gate, and Hercu> 
laneum is not far distant. Thank 
Mercuiyl I have little to lose, and 
that little is about me ! " 

" HoUal— -help there— help !," cried 
a querulous and frightened voice. " I 
have fe-llen down — my torch is gone 
out— my slaves have deserted me. I 
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am IHomed — the rich Diomed ; — ^ten 
thooBand sesteices to him who helps 
me!" 

At the same moment Clodins felt 
himaelf caught by the feet. " III for- 
tnne to thee, — ^let me go, fool !" said 
the gambler. 

^ Oh, help me up ! — give me thy 
hand!" 

''Ther^-rifle!'* 

«'I8 this Clodins 1 I know the 
Toice ! Whither fliest thon 1 " 

'^ Towards Herculaneum." 

* Blessed be the godifi our way is 
the same, then, as far as the gate. 
Why not take refuge in my villa? 
Thou knowest the long range of sub- 
terranean cellars beneath the base- 
ment, — ^that shelter, what shower can 
penetrate]*' 

"You speak well," said Clodius, 
musingly. ''And by storing the 
cellar with food, we can remain there 
€Ten some days, should these won- 
drous storms endure so long." 

" Oh, blessed be he who imrented 
^tes to a city ! " cried Diomed. " See ! 
— th^ have placed a light within 
yon arch; by that let ns guide our 
steps." 

The air was now still for a few 
minutes: the lamp from the gate 
streamed out far and clear: the fi^- 
tiTes hurried on^ — they gained the 
gate — they passed by the Bomaa 
sentiy ; the lightning flashed over his 
lirid face and polished helmet, but 
- his stem features were composed eyen 
in their awe ! He remained erect and 
motionless at his post. That hour 
itself had not animated the machine 
of the ruthless mi^esty of Borne into 



the reasoning and self-acting man. 
There he stood, amidst the crashing 
elements: he had not recelTed the 
permis^on to desert his station and 
escape.* 

2>i0med and his companion hurried 
on,^ when suddenly a female form 
rushed athwart their way. It was the 
g^l whose ominous voice had been 
raised eo often and so gladly in anti- 
cipation <^ " the merry show ! " . ■ 

"Oh, Diomedr sheened, ^sheltw! 
shelter J See^" — ^pointk^ to aft iiAmt 
clasped to her breast-^^eee tioB little 
one I — it is minel^^the child of shame! 
I have never owned it till tMs hou^. 
But now I remember I am Kmothett! 
I have plucked H frsm the «radle <ef 
its nurse : she had fied ! Who eevld 
think <^ the babe in such an bonr'bvt 
she who bore it? Save it ! save iU*^ 

^ Corses on thy shrill voioe ! Away, 
harlot!" muttered Clodins betwecb 
his ground teeth. 

** Nay, girl/' said the more kiABiiiie 
Diomed ; "follow ii thou wilt. Ibis 
way — this way — to the vante I " 

They hurried on— th^ arriTed at 
the house of Diomed* — they laughed 
aloud as they crossed the threshold, 
for they deemed the danger over. 

Diomed ordered his slaves to eaciy 
down into the subterranean galltty, 
before described, a proibsion of food 
and oil fyr lights ; and there JuliSy 
Clodius, the mother and her babe, Ute 
greater part of the tkavtB, and eoiM 
frightened visiton and cHents of the 

neighbourhood, sought their shelter. 

■ - - - ■ . ■ ■ |. ... ... J 

* The skeletons of nore thas one aenby 
werelbiaid at tlieir posta. 
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' Thb cloud, whish. had Bcatteted so 
deep a raurkmees over the daj, had 
now settled into a solid and impe- 
iketrable mass. It resembled less 
er&^ the thickest gloom of a night in 
the open air than the close and blind 
darkness of some narrow room.* 
But in proportion as the blackness 
^thered^ did the lightnings around 
Vetavius increase in their vivid and 
ficorehing glare. Kor was their hor- 
rible beauty confined to the usual 
hues of fire ; no rainbow e^er rivalled 
their varying and prodigal dyes. 
I^'ow brightly blue ajs the most azure 
dtpth of a southern sky— now of a 
livid and snakelike green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an 
enormous serpent-^now of a lurid 
And intolerable crimson, gushing 
forth through the columns of smoke, 
far and widei, and lighting up the 
whole city from arch to arch, — then 
suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, 
Bke the ghost of their own life ! 

In the pauses of the showers, you 
heard the rumbling of the earth 
beneath, and the groaning waves of 
the tortured sea; or, lower still, and 
audible but to the watch of intensest 
fear, the grinding and hissing murmur 
of the escaping gases through the 
chasms of the distant mountain. 
Sometimes the cloud appeared to 
break from its solid mass, and, by 
the lightning, to assume quaint and 
vast mimicries of human or of mon- 
ster shapes, striding across the gloom, 
hurtling one upon the other, and 
vanishing swiftly into the turbulent 

♦ Plioj. 



abyss of shade ; so that, to the eyes 
and fancies of the affrighted wander- 
ers, the unsubstantial vapours were 
as the bodily forms of gigantic foes, 
— ^the agents of terror and of death.* 

The -ashes in [many places were 
already knee deep; and the ;^boiliAg 
showers which came from the steam- 
ing breath of the volcano forced their 
way into the houses, bearing with 
them a strong and suffocating vapour. 
In some places, immense fragmente 
of rock, hurled upon the house roo&, 
bore down along the streets masses 
of confused ruin, which yet more and 
more, with every hour, obstructed 
the way ; and, as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more 
sensibly felt — the footing seemed to 
slide and creep — nor could chariot or 
litter be kept steady, even on the 
most level ground. 

Sometimes, the huger stones, strik- 
ing against each other as they fell, 
broke into countless fragments, emit- 
ting sparks of fire, which caught 
whatever was combustible within their 
reach; and along the plains beyond 
the city the darkness was now ter- 
ribly relieved ; for several houses, and 
even vineyards, had been set on 
flames; and at various intervals, the 
fires rose sullenly and fiercely against 
the solid gloom. To add to this 
partial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there, in th^ 
more public places, such as the por 
ticoes of temples and the entrances 
to the forum, endeavoured to place 
rows of torches; but these rarely 

* Vkm Caniua. 
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continued long ; the Bhowezs and the 
winds extinguished them, and the 
sudden darkness into which their 
sudden birth was converted had 
something in it doubly terrible and 
doubly impressing on the impotence 
of human hopes, the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentaiy light 
of these torches, parties of fugitives 
encountered each other, some hurry- 
ing towards the sea, others flying 
from the sea back to the land; for 
the ocean had retreated rapidly from 
the shore — an utter darkness .lay 
over it, and, upon its groaning and 
tossing waves, the storm of cinders 
and rock fell without the protection 
which the streets and roofs afforded 
to the land. Wild— haggard— ghastly 
with supernatural fears, these groups 
encountered each other, but without 
the leisure to speak, to consult, to 
advise; for the showers fell now 
frequently, though not continuously, 
extinguishing the lights, which show- 
ed to each band the deathlike faces 
of the other, and hurrying all to seek 
refuge beneath the nearest shelter. 
The whole elements of civilisation 
were broken up. Ever and anon, by 
the flickering lights, you saw the 
thief hastening by the most solemn 
authorities of the law, laden with, 
and fearfully chuckling over, the 
produce of his sudden gains. If, in 
the darkness, wife was separated from 
husband, or parent from child, vain 
was the hope of reunion. Each hur- 
ried blindly and confusedly on. 
IsTothing in all the various and com- 
plicated machinery of social life was 
'left save the primal law of self-pre- 
servation ! 

Through this awful scene did the 
Athenian wade his way, accompanied 
'by lone and the blind girl. Sud- 
denly, a rush of hundreds, in their 
path to the ' sea, swept by them. 
Nydia was torn from the side of 
Olancus, who, with lone, was borne 
rapidly onward ; and when the crowd 



(whose fonns they saw not, so thiok 
was the gloom) were gone, ^NTydia was 
still separated from their side. Glau- 
cuB shouted her name. Ko answer 
came. They retraced their steps — 
in vain : they could not discover her 
— it was evident that she had been 
swept along some opposite direction 
by the human current. Their friend, 
their preserver, was lost! And 
hitherto Nydia had been their guide. 
Her blindness rendered the scene 
familiar to her alone. Accustomed^ 
through a perpetual nighty to thread 
the windings of the city, she had led 
them unerringly towards the sea- 
shore, by which they had resolved to 
hazard an escape. !Now, which way 
could they wend] all was rayless to 
them — a maze without a clue. Wea- 
ried, despondent, bewildered, they, 
however, passed along, the ashes 
falling upon their heads, the frag- 
mentary stones dashing up in sparkles 
before their feet. 

"Alas! alas!" murmured lone, "I 
can go no farther; my steps sink 
among the' scorching cinders. Fly, 
dearest! — beloved, fly! and leave me 
to my fate ! " 

" Hush, my betrothed ! my bride t 
Death with thee is sweeter than life 
without thee! Yet, whither — oh! 
whither, can we direct ourselves 
through the gloom 1 Already it seems 
that we have made but a circle, and 
are in the very spot which we quitted 
an hour ago." 

" gods! yon rock— see, it hath 
riven the roof before us; It is death 
to move through the streets ! " 

" Blessed lightning ! See, lone- 
see! the portico of the temple of 
Fortune is before us. Let us creep 
beneath it; it will protect us from 
the showers.'* 

He caught his beloved in his arms, 
and, with difficulty and labour, gained 
the temple. He bore her to the 
remoter and more sheltered part erf 
the portico, and leaned over her, that 
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he might shield her, with his own 
form/ from the lightning and the 
showers ! The heanty and the unsel- 
fishness of love conid hallow even 
that dismal time ! 

"¥rho is there 1" said the trem- 
bling and hollow voice of one who 
had preceded them in their place of 
refUge. * Yet, what matters? — ^the 
erush of the niin#d world forbids to 
as fri^ds or foes." 

lone turned at the sonnd of the 
Yoiee, and, witha&int shriek, cowered 
again beneath the arms of Giaucus: 
and He, looking in the direction of 
the voice, beheld the cause of her 
alann. Through the darkness glared 
forth twb burning eyes — ^the lightning 
flashed and lingeied athwart the tem- 
ple'— and Giaucus, with a shudder, 
perceived the lion to which he had 
been doomed couched beneath the 
pillars ; — and, close beside it, unwit- 
ting of the vicinity, lay the giant 
form of him who had accosted them 
— ^the wounded gladiator, Niger. 
' Thafc lightning had revealed to 
each other the form of beast and 
man; yet the instinct of both was 
quelled. Nay, the lion crept near 
and nearer to the gladiator, as for 
companionship ; and ; the gladiator 
did not recede or tremble. The revo- 
lution* of Nature had dissolved her 
lighter terrors as well as herwonted ties. 

While they were thus terribly pro- 
tected, a group of men and women, 
bearing torches, passed by the temple. 
They were of the congregation of the 
Nazarenos; and a sublime and un- 
earthly emotion had not, indeed, 
quelled their awe, but it had robbed 
awe of fear. They had long believed, 
according to the error of the early 
Christians, that the Last Day was at 
hand; they imagined now that the 
Day had come. 

"Woe! woe!" cried, in a shrill and 
piercing voice, the elder at their head. 
" Behold ! the Lord descendeth to 
judgment! He maketh fire come 

No. 129, 



down firom heaven in the sight of 
men! Woe! wool ye strong and 
mighty! Woe to ye of the fiisces 
and the purple t Woe to the idolater 
and the worshipper of the beast! 
Woe to ye who pour forth the blood 
of saints, and gloat over the death- 
pangs of the sons of God! Woe to 
the harlot of the sea ! — ^woe ! woe ! 

And with a loud and deep chorus^ 
the troop chanted forth along the 
wild horrors of the air, — " Woe to the 
harlot of the sea! — ^woe f woe 1 ** 

The Nazarenes paced slowly' on, 
their torches still flickering in the 
storm, their voices still raised in 
menace and solemn warning, till, lost 
amid the windings in the streets, the 
darkness of the atmosphere and the 
silence of death again fell over the scene. 

There wiEts one of the frequent 
pauses in the showers, and Giaucus 
encouraged lone once more to proceed. 
Just as they stood, hesitating, on the 
last step of the portico, an old man, 
with a bag in his right hand and 
leaning upon a youth, tottered by. 
The youth bore a torch. Giaucus 
recognised the two as father and soi^ 
— miser and prodigal. 

" Father," said the youth, " if you 
cannot move more swiftly, I must 
leave you, or we both perish ! *' 

"Ply, boy, then, and leave thy 
sire!" 

" But I cannot fly to starve ; give 
me thy bag of gold ! ** And the youth 
snatched at it. * 

" Wretch ! wouldst thou rob thy 
fatherl" 

'* Ay ! who can tell the tale in 
this hour ? Miser, perish ! " 

The boy struck the old man to the 
ground, plucked the bag from hier 
relaxing hand, and fled onward with 
a shrill yell. 

" Ye gods ! " cried Giaucus: ''are 
ye blind, then, even in the darkt 
Such crimes may well confound the 
guiltless with the gailty in one com<^ 
men ndn. lone; on l-^-^n I " 

V Id 
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AUAffBB nrOOVimBS QLAUOUB iJRD lOBX, 



^ ADTAKOnro^M Bleu giope for eaeftpe 
in a dungeon, loae a&d her lover 
coBtUraed their niwertMn m^. At 
the momente when the Tolouic 
lighiningB lingered over the lizeetB, 
they were enaUed, by tiiat awiul 
Ught^ to eteer end gidde their pro- 
greai: yet, little did the view it pro- 
•ented to them cheer or eneonnge 
their path. In parte, where the ashes 
lay dry and nnoonunized with the 
boiling torrents caBt upward from the 
nonnUin at caprieious intervals, the 
sorfiice of the earth presented a leprous 
and ghastly white. In other places, 
einder and rock lay matted in heaps^ 
£rom beneath which emerged ^e 
half-hid limbs of some cmshed and 
mangled fhgitive. The groans of the 
dying were bn^en by wild shrieks of 
women's terror— now near, now dls- 
tant-^which, when heard in the utter 
darkness, were rendered doubly ap- 
palling by the crushing sense of help- 
lessness and the uncertainty of the 
perils around ; and clear and dislonct 
through all were the mighty and 
various noises from the Fatal Moun- 
tain ; its rushing winds ; its whirling 
torrents ; and, from time to time, the 
burst and roar of some more fiezy and 
fierce eiplosion. And ever as the 
winds swept l^owling along the street, 
they bore sharp streams of burning 
dust^ and such sickening and poison- 
ous vapours, as took away, for the 
instant, breath and conscioasness, 
fidlowed by a rapid revulsion of the 
urested blood, and a tingling sensa- 



tion of agony trembling throng fmrj 
nerve and fibre of the framot 

" Oh, Glaucns I x^y beloved I my 
own! — take me to tiiy anns! One 
embraoel letmefoelthyannBaroand 
me—and in that embrace let sie die 
—I can no mon 1 " 

<' For my sake^ for my lif e— eoozage, 
yet» sweet lone— my life is linked 
with thine; and see-^torchea-^tbis 
wayt Iio) howtheybrave the wind! 
Ha ! they live through the storm — 
doubtless, fugitives to the eea!«-we 
wiU join them." 

As if to aid and reanimate the 
lovers, the winds and showers eame 
to a sudden pause; the atmoc^phme 
was profoundiy still — the monntatii 
seemed at rest^ gathering, perhaps^ 
fresh fury for its next burst: the 
torch-bearers moved quiddy on. ''We 
are nearing the sea," said, in a ealm 
voice, the person at th^ head* 
" Liberty and wealth to each slave 
who survives this day ! Courage l-^ 
I tell you that the gods thopoAdves 
have assured me of delivennoa'— 
On!" 

fiedly and steadil^y the torcbea 
flashed full on the eyes ef Qlaufina 
and lone, who hiy trembling and ex- 
hausted on his bosom. Sevml slaves 
were bearing, by Uie light, panniers 
and oofEen^ heavily lad^; in fnmt 
of them, — a drawn sword in hia 
hand, — towered the lofty form of 
Arbaces. 

<" By my fyAhm ! "^ cried the JSgyp- 
tian, '^Fate smilfis upon xne even 
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througii iheee liorrorB, and, amidst 
^e dieadeBt a^>ects of woe and death, 
bodes me liappiness and love. Away, 
^eek I I claim my ward, lone ! " 

'' Traitor and murderer ! " cried 
Olaocus, glaring upon Ms foe, ** Ne- 
aaesis hath guided thee to my revenge \ 
^«^-ft just sacrifice to the shades of 
Hades, that now seem loosed on earth. 
Approach — touch but the hand of 
lone, and thy weapon shall he as a 
reed — I will tear thee limb from 
limb!" 

Suddenly, as he spoke, the place 
became lighted with an intense and 
lurid glow. Bright and gigantic 
through the darkness, which closed 
4ffound it like the walls of hell, the 
Mountain shone — a pile of fire ! Its 
«nmmit seemed riyen in two; or 
Tather above its surfiice there seemed 
to rise two monster-shapes, each con- 
fronting each, as Demons contending 
for a World. These were of one deep 
blood-red hue of fire, which lighted 
«p the whole atmosphere fiir and wide ; 
but below, the nether part of the 
snountain was still dark and shrouded, 
— save in three places, adown which 
flowed, serpentine and irregular,* 
rivers of the molten lava. Darkly 
red through the profound gloom of 
their banks, they flowed slowly on, as 
towards the devoted city. Over. the 
broadest there seemed to spring a 
<!ragged and stupendous arch, from 
which, as from the jaws of hell, 
gushed the sources of the sudden 
Phlegethon. And through the stilled 
air was heard the rattling of the 
fragments of rock, hurtling one upon 
another as they were borne down the 
fiery cataracts — darkening, for one 
ingtant, the spot where they fell, and 
«ufiused, the next, in the burnished 
hues of the flood along which they 
floated! 

The slaves shrieked aloud, and, 
lowering, hid their feces. The Egyp- 
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iian himself stood iraosbxed to the 
spot, the glow lighting up his comr 
manding features and jewelled robes. 
High behind him rose a tall column 
that supported the bronze statue ei. 
Augustus; and the imperial image 
seemed changed to a shape of fire ! 

With his left hand circled round 
the form of lone— with his right ana. 
raised in menace, and grasping the 
stilus which was to have been his 
weapon in the arena,. and which he 
still fortunately bore about him, with 
his brow knit— his lips apart, the 
wrath and menace of human passions 
arrested, as by a charm, upon his 
features, — Glaucus fronted the Egyp- 
tian! 

Arbaces turned his eyes from the 
Mountain — ^they rested on the form 
of Glaucus ! He paused a moment : 
" Why," he muttered, " should I hesi- 
tate "i Did not the stars foretell the 
only crisis of imminent peril to which 
I was subjected? — ^Is not that peril 
past? 

" The soul," cried he aloud, " can 
brave the wreck of worlds and the 
wrath of imaginary gods ! By that 
soul will I conquer to the last ! 
Advance, slaves ! — ^Athenian, resist 
me, and thy blood be on thine own 
head ! Thus, then, I regain lone ! " 

He advanced one step — it was his 
last on earth! The ground shook 
beneath birn irith a convulsion that 
cast all around upon its surfeoe. A 
simultaneous crash resounded through 
the city, as down toppled many a 
roof and pillar ! — ^the lightning, as if 
caught by the metal, lingered an 
instant on the Imperial Statue — ^then 
shivered bronze and column! Down 
fell the ruin, echoing along the street, 
and riving the solid pavement where 
it crashed! — The prophecy of the 
stars was fulfilled ! 

The sound — ^the shock, stunned the 
Athenian for several moments. When 
he recovered, the light still illumined 
the scene--the earth still slid and 
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trembled beneath ! lone lay senselesB 
t>n the ground ; but he saw her not 
yet — his eyes were fixed upon a 
ghastly fiice that seemed to emerge, 
without limbs or trunk, from the 
huge fragments of the shattered 
column — a face of unutterable pain, 
agony, and despair! The eyes shut 
and opened rapidly, as if sense were 



not yet .fled ; the lips quivered anci 
grinned — ^then sudden stillness aii<^ 
darkness fell over the features, yet 
retaining that aspect of horror never 
to be forgotten ! 

6o;f«rished the wise Magician — - 
the great Arbaces — ^the Hermes of ih.& 
Burning BeH«*the last ^^tfift fr^yalty 
of Egypt! 
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CHAPTER IX. 1 



'lilM'mvBfiia:- ovtbit lowas^-^^uia ooni^iceor ov ths H9£¥i(in»E. 



Glauous turned in gratitude but in 
awe, caught lone once more in his 
&nD», and fled along the street, that 
-was yet intensely luminous. But sud- 
denly a duller shade fell oyer the air. 
Instinctiyely he turned to the moun- 
tain, and behold! one of the two 
gigantic crests, into which the summit 
had been diyided, rocked and wayered 
to and fro ; . and tiien, with a sound, 
the mightiness of which no language 
can describe, it feU from its burning 
base, and rushed, an ayalanche of fire, 
down the sides of the mountain ! At 
the same instant gushed forth a 
Tolnme of blackest smoke— rolling on, 
oyer air, sea, and earth. 

Another— and another—- andanother 
shower of ashes, far more profhse than 
before,8cattered fresh desolation along 
the streets. Darkness once more 
wrapped them as a yeiP; and Glaucus, 
his bold heart at last quelled and 
despairing, sank beneath the coyer of 
an arch, and, clasping lone to his 
heart — a bride on that couch of ruin 
t— resigned himself to die. 

Meanwhile Nydia^ when separated 
by the throng fr^m Glaucus and lone, 
had in yain endeayoured to regain 
them. In yain she raised that plain- 
jbiye cry so peculiar to the blind ; it 
was lost amidst a thousand shrieks of 
more selfish terror. Again and again 
^he returned to the spot where they 
had been diyided — ^to find her com- 
panions gone, to seize eyery fugitiye 
— ^to inquire of Glaucus— to be dashed 
aside in the impatience of distraction. 
Who in that hour spared one thought 
to his neighbour 1 Perhaps in scenes 
«f nniyersal horror, nothing is more 



horrid than the unnatural selfishness 
they engender. At length it occurred 
to Nydia, that as it hadbeenresolyed 
to seek the sea-shore for escape, her 
most probable chance of rejoining her 
companions would be to perseyere in 
that direction. Guiding her steps, 
then, by the staff which she always 
carried, she continued, with incredible 
dexterity, to ayoid the masses of ruin 
that encumbered the path— to threap 
the streets — andunerringly (so blessed 
now was that accustomed darkness^ 
so afflicting in ordinary life 1) to take 
the nearest direction to the sea-side. , 

Poor girl ! her courage was beauti- 
ful to behold ! — ^and Fate seemed to 
fiiTOur one so helpless 1 The boiling 
torrents touched her not, saye by the 
general rain which accompaniedUiem; 
the huge fragments of scoria shiyered 
the payement before and beside her, 
but spared that frail form : and when 
the lesser ashes fell oyer her, she shook 
them away with a slight tremor,* and 
dauntlessly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, sup- 
ported but by one wish, she was a 
very emblem of Psyche in her wan* 
deiings ; of Hope, walking through 
the Valley of the Shadow ; of the Soul 
itself— lone but undaunted, amidst the 
dangers and the snares of life ! 

Her path was, howeyer, constantly 
impeded by the crowds that now 
groped amidst the gloom, now fled in 
the temporary glare of the lightnings 

* "A heavy shower of ashes rained upon 
us, which erery now and then we were 
ohliged to shake off, otherwise we should 
haye heen t'ornahed and huriod in the 
heapk*'«— Flint. 
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aero8S the scene; and, at length, a 
group of torch-bearers rushing foil 
against her, she was thrown down with 
some violence. 

"What!" said the roice of one of 
the part^, ''is this the brare blind 
girl? By Bacchus, she must not be 
left hen to die f dp f my TfaessaUaa! 
So— so. Are yon hurt t That's well ! 
Come along with ns ! we are for the 
Aore ! " 

. '^OSallnst! it is thyToieef The 
gods be thanked ! Glancns! Glancnsf 
have ye seen himl" 

" Not I. He is doubtless out of the 
tity by this time. The gods who 
nred him from the lion win sare him 
ih>m the burning mountain." 

As the kindly epicure thus encon- 
taged Nydia, he drew her along with 
him towards the sea, heeding not her 
passionate entreaties that he would 
linger yet awhile to search for Glau* 
cus ; and still, in the accent of despair, 
she continued to shriek out that be- 
l6yed name, which, amidst all the 
roar of the convulsed elements, kept 
alive a mu^c at her heart 

The sudden illumination, the bursts 
of the floods of lava, and the earth- 
quake, which we have already de- 
scribed, chanced when Sallustand his 
party had just gained the direct path 
leading from the city to the port ; and 
here they were arrested by an im- 
mense crowd, more than half the 
population of the dty. They spread 
along the field without the walls, 
thousands upon thousands, uncertain 
whither to fly. The sea had retired 
fSir from the shore ; and they who had 
fled to it had been so terrified by the 
agitation and preternatural shrinking 
of the element, the gasping forms of 
the uncouth sea things which the 
waves had left upon the sand, and by 
the sound of the huge stones cast from 
the mountain into the deep, that they 
had returned again to the land, as 
presenting the less frightful aspect of 
the two- Thus the two streams of 



human beings, the one seaward, the 
other from the Bea> had met together, 
feeling a sad comfort in nmnbers; 
arrested in despair and doubt. 

« The world is to be destroyed by 
fire," said an old 'man in long loose 
robes, a philosopher of the Stoic 
lehool : ''Stoic and Bpicofean wisdom 
have alike agreed in this prediction; 
and the hour is come !* '* 

" Yea ; the hour is eome t" eried »* 
loud vmee, solemn but not feaifoi 

Those around turned in dSsnuQ^. 
The voice came from aboive them. It 
was the voioe of Olinthus^ who, mxr^ 
rounded by his Christian friends^ 
stood upon an abrupt eminenoe on 
which ihe old Greek oolonMs had 
raised a temple to ApoUo, now tiave* 
worn, and half in ruin. 

As he spoke, therecamethai snddeik 
illumination which had heiralded the 
death of Arbaces, and glowing ovor 
that mighty multitude, awed, crouch* 
ing, breathless — ^never on earth had 
the faces of men seemed so haggaid t 
— ner^ had meeting of mortal betnga 
been so stamped wi^ the horror aoi 
sublimity of dread ! — ^never, tiU the 
last trumpet sounds, shall such meet* 
ing be seen agffin ! And above rose 
the form of Olinthus, with outstretched 
arm and prophet brow, gii% with the 
living fires. And the eiOwd knew 
the faoe of him they had doomed to 
the fangs of the beast-^t^^n their vic- 
tim, now their wamer ; and through 
the stillness again came his ominon» 
voice, — 

• The hour is come T 

The Christians repeated the cry. li 
was caught up-^it was echoed from 
side to side — ^woman and man— -child* 
hood and old age-— repeated, not aloud^ 
but in a smothered and dreary mur- 
mur — " The hottr is ooMa 1** 

At that moment, a wild yell burst 
through the air ; — and, thiiJdng only 
of escape, whither it knew not, the 
terrible liger of the desert leaped 
amongst the throng, and hurried 
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thxongli ita parted Btzeams. And bo 
came the eartiiquake, — ^and so darkness 
onoe more fell oyer the earth ! 

And now new fugltiyes arrived. 
Grasping the treasures no longer des- 
tined for their lord, the slayes of. Ar* 
baoes joined the throng. One only 
of all their torches yet flickered en. 
It was borne by Sosia; and its light 
falling on the &ce of !Nydia> he recog- 
sised the Thessalian. 

^ What avails thy liberty now, blind 
girl r said the slave. 

''Who art thou) canst than tell me 
QfOianeoar 

^ Ay ; I saw him but a few minntes 
sisee." 

''Blessed be thy head ! wherer 

'^OlMiched beneath the arch of the 
fomm— dead or dying !-— gone] to 
B^oin Arbaees, who is no more t" 

Kydia uttered not a word, she sUd 
£rem the side of Sallust ; silently she 
glided through those behind her, and 
retaeaced her steps to the city. She 
gained the forom — the arch; she 
stooped down-H^ie felt aronnd— -she 
call^ on the name of Glaucus. 

A weak v<^ce answered — "Who 
ca& on mel Is it the voice of the 
Shades 1 Lot I am prepared 1" 

" Arise ! follow me ! Take my hand ! 
Glauctis, thoa shalt be saved T' 

la wonder and sadden hope, Glan- 



ens arose — " Kydia still i Ah ! thon^ 
then, art safe!" 

The tender joy of his voice pierced 
the heart of the poor Thessalian, and 
she blessed him for his thought of her. 

Bm^ leading, half canyiDg lone, 
Glaucns followed his guide. With ad- 
mirable discxeilcm^ -she avoided the 
path which led to the crowd she had 
just quitted, and» by another route, 
sought the shore. 

After many pauses and incredible 
perseverance, they gained the sea» and 
joined a group, who, bidder than the 
rest, res^ved to hazard any peril 
rather than continue in such a scene. 
In darkness they put forth to sea; 
but, as they cleared the kmd and- 
caught new aspects of the mountain, 
its channels of molten fire threw i^ 
partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn out^ 
lone slept on the breast of Glaucus^ 
and Nydia lay at his feet* Meanwhile 
the showers of dust and ashes> still 
borne alofb, fell into the wave, and 
scattered their snows over the deck. 
Far and wide, borne by the winds, 
those showers descended upon the 
remotest climes, startling even the 
swarthy Africa; and whirled along 
the antique soil of Syria and of Slgypt^ 
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dawned at laat the Ugbi oreor the 
UwnhMug deep 1-^ the windi weore 
aiiiAii^ into reii--41ie liMtfn died torn 
th^ glonjug asvre of tliat delicicfns 
■Oa* Ar^Biid the ewi^ thin xniBts 
cMght gHMluaUy the re»7 hues that 
hemlded the moming; Light was 
aboBt to.KeaniBe her rdgn. Yet, sUll, 
dark and xnaBsiye in the distance, hj 
thebrokenfragmentsof the destroying 
cloud, from which red streaks, burning 
dimlier and more dim, betrayed the 
jet rolling fires of the mountain of 
the ''Scorched Fields/' The white 
walls and gleaming columns that had 
adorned the lovely coast were no more. 
Sullen and dull were the shores so 
lately crested by the cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. The darlings 
of the Deep were snatched from her 
embrace ! Century after century shall 
the mighty Mother stretch forth her 
azure arms, and know them not — 
moaning round the sepulchres of the 
Lost! 

There was no sJumi from the mari- 
ners at the dawning light — it had 
come too g^dually, and they were too 
wearied for such sudden bursts of joy 
—but there was a low, deep murmur 
of thankfulness amidst those watchers 
of the long night. They looked at 
each other and smiled — they took 
heart — ^they felt once more that there 
was a world around, and a God above 
them ! And in the feeling that the 
worst was past, the over-wearied ones 
turned round, and fell placidly to 
sleep. In the growing light of the 
skies there came the silence which 
night had wanted; and the bark 



drifted calmly onwandie its partwuiA 
few oUier vesBels, beadn^ isiHofar 
fiigitives, might be seen in ik»' ck- 
pansei, apparently motieiLleflspii^«(t 
gliding also on. There iras-^mmm 
of security, of compaiiionahipj and^ 
hope, in the sight of their Slendv 
masts and white sails. .WfaatbelAFed 
friends, loat and misaedin thft^eosd, 
might they not beaf to safety «niilb 
shelter 1 

In the silence of the general sleep, 
Nydia rose gently. She bent over the 
face of Glaucus — she inhaled the deep 
breath of his heavy slumber, — timidly 
and sadly she kissed his brow — ^hia 
lips; she felt for his hand — it was 
locked in that of lone; she sighed 
deeply, and her fiice darkened. Again 
she kissed his brow, and with her hair 
wiped from it the damps of night. 
" May the gods bless you, Athenian !" 
she murmured : " may you be happy 
with your beloved one! — ^may you 
sometimes remember Kydia! Alas! 
she is of no further use on earth I" 

With these words she turned away. 
Slowly she crept along by the fori, or 
platforms, to the farther side of the 
vessel, and, pausing, bent low over the 
deep ; the cool spray dashed upward 
on her feverish brow. ** It is the kiss 
of death," she said — " it is welcome." 
The balmy air played through her 
waving tresses — she put them firom 
her face, and raised those eyes — so 
tender, though so lighUess — ^to the 
sky, whose soft face she had never 
seen! 

" No, no r* she said, half aloud, and 
in a musing and thoughtful tone, *' I 
cannot endure it; this jealous, exacting 
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love — it shatters my irhoU soul in 
madness ! I might hann him again — 
-wretch that I was ! I have saved him 
— twice sared him — happy, happy 
thought ! — ^why not die happy 1 — it is 
the last glad thought I can ererkiv^ir. 
Oh ! sacred Sea ! I hear thy voice in- 
vitingly—it hatli. a fro^^Eung md 
joyous call. They say that in thy 
iismbraM is ciiakanaiir-^thai thy vio- 
>titti8 ero98 not the .&tal Styx*^beit 
ao!-^ would not meet him in the 
SiaiadeSr te I should meet him atill 
mk^ her I fiest-'-rest— rest !~^there 
OB .no othnr- 'ESjmMmk fbr a heart like 
aoine r 

A>«iiler, half dotzing on the deck, 
iieavd a> slight splash on the waters. 
^TeunaHj ha looked up, and behind. 



as the vessel merrily bounded on, he 
fancied he saw something white above 
the waves; but it vanished in an 
instant. He turned round again, and 
dreamed of his home and children. 

' Ifben the lovers awoke, their first 
thought was of each other — ^their next 
Q£2l^y)cl«!;;.8he:ii!aB not to be found 
— ^none had seen her since the nigh^ 
Every crevice of th© vessel ivas 
searohe^^there was na trace of heK 
Mysterious from first to last^ the blii^l 
Thessalian had vanished fb¥ ever fi-ofn 
the living world ! Theyguesradlidr 
fibte in dienoe ; and OlaucOB and loifi^, 
vhile they iww neater to each <MiMsr 
4|feeluig each .other the 'world itself) 
forgot their deliveranee>'ftiLd irept m 
for a departed sister. „ •'- 
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CHAPTER THB LAST, 



WHiBinr ALii thutos cmabb» 



Zetterfrom €fUnteua to SaUuHj an peon after 
tiU deatruetiom of Bmpeii. 

"Atkau, 

" "Qtkvmm to his belored Sallnat— 
greetiiig and healih! — ^Tou request 
me to Tiftit yoa at Bome-^no, Sallnst, 
emxkt ratlier to me at Athens ! I haro 



have reared a tomb to her shade, and 
I see it every di^ from the window of 
mj stvdj. It keeps alire in me » 
tender reooUectLon*-^ not trnpleudng 
sadness --which are bat a fitting 
homage to her fideiiiy, and the mya- 
teriousness of her early death. lone 



forsworn the Imperial City, its mightmgathers the flowem^ but my own hand 
tnnnlt and holU>w joys. In my own wreaths then dally, around the tomU. 



land henceforth I dwell for ever. The 
ghost of our departed greatness is 
dearer to me than the gaudy life of 
your loud prosperity. There is a 
charm to me which no other spot can 
supply, in the porticoes hallowed still 
by holy and venerable shades. In the 
oUve groyes of lUssus I still hear the 
Toice of poetry — on the heights of 
Phyle, the clouds of twilight seem yet 
the shrouds of departed freedom — ^the 
heralds — ^the heralds — of the morrow 
that shall come ! You smile at my 
enthusiasm, Sallust ! — ^better be hope- 
ful in chains than resigned to their 
glitter. Tou tell me you are sure 
that I cannot enjoy Ufe in these me- 
lancholy haunts of a fallen majesty. 
You dwell with rapture on the Boman 
splendours, and the luxuries of the 
imperial court My Sallust — 'non 
sum qucUia eram* — I am not what I 
was! The events of my life have 
sobered the bounding blood of my 
youth. My health has never quite 
recovered its wonted elasticity ere it 
felt the pangs of disease, and lan- 
guished in the damps of a criminal's 
dungeon. My mind has never shaken 
off the dark shadow of the Last Day 
of Pompeii — ^the horror and the deso- 
lation of that awful ruin ! — Our be- 
loved, our remembered Nydia I I 



She was worthy of a tomb in Athenaf 

" You speak of the growing sect of 
the Christians in Rome. Sidlust, to 
you I may confide my secret ; I have 
pondered much over that fiuth — ^I 
have adopted it. After the destruo- 
tion of Pompeii, I met once more 
with Olinthus — saved, alas; only for 
a day, and falling afterwards a martyr 
to the indomitable energy of his zeaL 
In my preservation from the lion and 
the earthquake he taught me to be- 
hold the hand of the unknown God ! 
I listened — believed — adored! My 
own, my more than ever beloved lone, 
has also embraced the creed! — a 
creed, Sallust, which shedding light 
over this world, gathers its concen- 
trated glory, like a sunset, over the 
next! We know that we are united 
in the soul, as in the flesh, for ever 
and for ever ! Ages may roll on, our 
very dust be dissolved, the earth 
shrivelled like a scroll; but round 
and round the circle of eternity rolls 
the wheel of life — ^imperishable — ^un- 
ceasing ! And as the earth from the 
sun, BO immortality drinks happiness 
from virtue, which is the smile upon 
the face of God ! Yislt me, then« 
Sallust; bring with you the learned 
scrolls of Epicurus, Pythagoras, Dio- 
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genM; arm ycmnelf for defeat; a&d 
let us, amidst the groyes of Academus, 
dispute, under a surer guide than any 
granted to our fathers, on the mighty 
problem of the true ends of life and 
the nature of the soul. 

" lone — ^at that name my heart yet 
beats I — ^lone is by my side as I write ; 
I lift my eyes, and meet her smile. 
The sunlight quivers oyer Hymettus : 
and along my garden I hear the hum 
of the summer bees. Am I happy, 
ask you 1 Oh, what can Eome give 
me equal to what I possess at Athens ! 
Here, everything awakens the soul 
and inspires the affections — ^the trees, 
the waters, the hills, the skies, are 
those of Athens ! — felr, though mourn- 
ing — ^mother of the Poetry and the 
Wisdom of the World. In my hall I 
see the marble faces of my ancestors. 
In the Ceramicus, I survey their 
tombs ! In the streets, I behold the 
hand of Phidias and the soul of Peri- 
cles. Harmodius, Aristogiton— «^ 
are eveiy where— but in our hearts ! — 
ih mine, at least, they shall not periah ! 
If any thing can make me forget that 
I am Athenian and not free, it is 
partly the soothing — the love— watch- 
fhl, vivid, sleepless-^of lone :— a love 
tiiat has taken a new sentiment in 
our new creed * — a lovfe which none 
of our poets, beautiful though they 
be, had shadowed forth in description; 
for, mingled with religion, it partakes 
of religion ; it is blended with pure 
and unworldly thoughts ; it is that 
which we may hope to carry through 
eternity, and keep, therefore, white 
and unsullied, that we may not blush 
to confess it to our God ! This is the 
true type of the dark feble of our 
Grecian Bros and Psyche— it is, in 
truth, the soul asleep in the arms of 
love. And if this, our love, support 
me partly against the fever of the 
desire for freedom, my religion sup- 
ports me more ; for whenever I would 

* See note (h) at the end. 



grasp the sword, and sound the shell, 
and rush to a new Marathoa (bat 
Marathon without victory), I feel my 
despair at the chilling thought of my 
country's impotaice— the crushing 
weight <tf the Roman yoke, comforted, 
at least, by the thought that earth ia 
but the beginning of life — ^that the 
glory of a few years matters little in 
the vast space of eternity — ^that there 
is no perfect freedom till the chaixui 
of clay M\ from tho soul> and ail 
space, all time, become its h«ritage 
and domain. Yet, Sallust, some mix^ 
ture of the soft Greek blood still 
mingles with my&ith. I canshart 
not the zeal of those who see crime 
and eternal wrath in men who cani&o4 
believe as they. I shudder not at the 
creed of others. I dare not cierst 
them — I pray the Great Father to 
convert* This luke-warmaess expoMi 
me to some suspicion amongst the 
Christians : but I forgive it ; and, not 
offending openly the prejudices of the 
crowd, I am thus enabled to protect 
my brethren from the danger of tho 
law, and the consequences of thell^ 
own zeal. ' If moderation seem to me 
the natural creature of benevolence^ 
it gives, also, the greatest scope te 
beneficence. 

'' Such, then, ShOlust 1 is my life 
— such my opinions. In this numnet 
I greet existeitce and await death* 
And thou, glad-hearted and kinOy 
pupil of Bpicurus, thott-^-«*Bat come 
hither, and see what enjoyments, what 
hopesare ourB,<— and not the splendour 
of imperial banquets, nor the shouts 
of the crowded circus, nor the n(^y 
ferum, nor the glittering thestce, nor 
the luxuriantlTgardenB, nor the volup- 
tuous baths of Borne,— shall seem to 
thee to constitute a life of more vivid 
and uninterrupted happiness than that 
which thou so unreasonably pitiest aft 
the career of Glaucus the Athenian ! 
—Farewell ! " 
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THB LAST DAYS OF POMPBH. 



Nearij Serenteen CentarieB had 
iidlled.awBj when the City of Pompeii 
was diaintenred from ita idlent tomb,* 
all Tivid with undimmed haea; its 
walla fresh as if painted yeaterday,*- 
not a hue £Mled on the rich mosaic of 
its floors, — ^in ita fonun the half- 
finished oolnmns as left by the work- 
man's hand,— in its gardens the sacri- 
ficial tripod, — ^in its halls the chest of 
treasore,— in its baths the strigil, — 
in its theatres the counter of admis- 
sion, — ^in its saloons the furniture and 
the lamp, — in its triclinia the frag- 
XMBta of the last feast,*~-in its cnbicula 
the perfumes and the rouge of faded 
beaaty,»-^and every where, the bones 
and ^eletons of those i* who once 
moved the springs of that minute yet 
gorgeona machineof luxury and of life ! 

In the house of Diomed, in the 
■atoriBneaa vaults^ twenty skeletons 
(one of a babe) were discovered in one 
spot by the door, covered by a fine 
ashen dust that had evidently been 
wafted slowly through the apertures, 
ontil it had filled the whole space. 
There were jewels and coins, cande- 
labra for unavailing light, and wine 
hardened in the amphorae for a pro- 
longation of agonised life. The sand, 
consolidated by damps, had taken the 
forms of the skeletona as in a cast; 
and the traveller may yet see the im- 
presuon of a female neck and bosom 
of young and round proportions — ^e 
trace of the &ted Julia I It seems to 
the inquirer as if the air had been 
gradually changed into a sulphurous 
vapour; the inmates of the vaults 
had rushed to the door, to find it 
dosed and blocked up by the scoria 
without, and, in their attempts to 
force it> had been sufiboated with the 
atmosphere. 

In tiie garden was found a skeleton 
with a key by its bony hand, and near 



* DeBtroyed a.o. 79; first dlaoorered a.d. 
780. 

t Sec note {c) at the end. 



it a bag of coins. This is believed to 
have been the master of the house — 
the unfortunate Diomed^ who had 
probably sought to escape by tiie gar- 
den, and been destroyed either by the 
vapours or some fri^gment of stone. 
Beside some silver vases lay another 
skeleton, probably of a slave. 

The houses of Sallust and of Pansa^ 
the temple of Isis, with the juggling 
o(mcealments behind the statues — ^the 
lurking-pla^i of its holy oracles, — are 
now bared to the gaze of the curious. 
In one of the chimibers of that tem- 
ple was found a huge skeleton with 
an aze beside it : two walls had been 
pierced by the axe— the victim could 
penetrate no fiirther. In the midat 
of the city was found another skeleton,, 
by the side of which was a heap of 
coins, and many of the mystic ora»r 
ments of the fime of Isis. Death 
had fallen upon him in his avarice, 
and Galenus perished simultaneously 
with Burbo ! As the excavators 
cleared on through the mass of ruin, 
they found the skeleton of a maa 
literally severed in two by a prostrate 
column ; the skull was of so striking 
a conformation, so boldly marked in 
its intellectual, as well as its worse 
physical developments, that it haa 
excited the constant speculation of 
every itinerant believer in the theoriea 
of Spurzheim who has gazed upon 
that ruined palace of the mind. Still, 
after the lapse of ages, the traveller 
may survey that airy hall within 
whose cunning galleries and elaborate 
chambers once thought, reasoned* 
dreamed, and sinned, the soul . ot 
Arbaces the Egyptian ! 

Viewing the various witnesses of a 
social system which has passed from 
the world for ever— a stranger from 
that remote and barbarian Isle which 
the imperial Roman shivered when he 
named, paused amidst the delights of 
the soft Campania, and composed this 
history ! 
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NOTES TO BOOK I. 



! (c) jK 5^^** Flowen more aUuring to the 
^Qcieiit ItaliaoA ttum to their descendants," &c. 

. The modem Italians, especially thooe of the 
ihore southern parts of Italy, have a peculiar 
Jkorror of i^rftunes ; they oonsider them re- 
pyrhably . attwholflsonie ; and the Boman or 
IJ^eapolitan lady requests her viators not to 
use them. What is very strange, the nostril so 
Buaoep^le of «, perfume is wonderfully obtuse 
to its reverse. You may literally call Rome, 
'* Sentina Gentium"— the sink of nations. 

(&) p. 17.-^** The sixth banqueter, who was 
the umbra of Clbdius." 

,A very curious and interesting treatise 
ni^ht be written on the parasites of Greece 
and Borne. In the former, they wMe more 
degraded than in the latter country. The 
JSpittUs of Aleiphron express, In a lively 
ituinner, the insults which they imderweat 
ffiff the sake of a dinner: one man complains 
that fish-sauce was thrown into his e^es— that 
he was beat on the head, and given to eat 
stones smeared with hon^ ; while a courtesan 
threw at him a hladder filled with blood, 
which burst on his fhoe and covered him with 
ihb stream. The maumer in which these 
parasites regadd the hospitality of their hosts 
was, like that of modem diners-out, by witty 
|o9ces and amnring storlee; sometimes they 
ndulged praotieal jokes on each other, "box- 
log one another's ears." The magistrates at 
Athens appear to have looked very sternly 
ttpon these hungry bniEbons, and they com- 
pwin of stripes taxd a prison with no philoso- 
phical resignation. In fact, the parasite seems 
at' Athens to have answered the purpose of 
the fool of the middle ages; but he was far 
more worthless and perhaps more witty— the 
associate of courtesans, uniting the pimp with 
the bofBbon. This is a character peculiar to 
Greece. The Latin comic writers make in- 
deed prodigal use of the parasite ; yet he ap- 
pears at Rome to have held a somewhat higher 
nmk, and to have met with a somewhat 
a&ilder treatment, than at Athens. Nor do 
the delineations of Terence, which, in por- 
traying Athenian maiiners, probably soften 
down whatever would have been, exaggerated 
to a Boman audience, present so degraded or 
so abandoned a character as the parasite of 



Aleiphron and Atbenaos. The more haughHi 
and fastidious Romans often disdained indeea^ 
to admit such buffoons as companions, and, 
hired (as we may note hi Pliny's EpUUes) 
fools or mountebanks, to oitertaiA thebr 
guests and supply the place of the Gredan 
parasite. When (be it observed) Clodius is 
styled parasite in the text, the veader must 
take the modem, not the anci^it interpret- 
ation of the word. 

A very feeble, bat very flatteHng reftex ef 
the parasite was the umbra or shadow* who 
acoompam'ed any invited guesl^ and who waa 
sometimesaman of equal consequence,, thoo^' 
usually a poor relative, or an hamluB flriend 
—in modem cant, " a toady." Such is th* 
umbra of oar friend Clodius^ 

(c) p. 19.— << The dice in summer, and I an 
aBdilef" 

All games of chance were forbidden by law 
(" Vetita legibus ale4.»-frora^ Od. Edv. 1. 
3), except "in Satumalibns, '* during the> 
month of December : the s&dlles were charged, 
with enforcing this law, which, like all lawa 
against gaming, in all times, was wholly > 
in/^ectuaL 

(d) p. 23.— "The small but'graoefiil tetApte^ 
consecrated to Isis." 

Sylla ia said to havetraBaportedto Italy th»' 
worship of the Egyptian Isis.* It sOon be^ 
came " the rage," and was peculiarly in vogue 
with the Boman ladies. Its priesthood wa« 
sworn to chastity, and, like all such brottner-w 
hoods, were noted for their licentioomeds^ 
Juvenal styles the priestesses by a nfltaie 
(Isiaeffi lens) that denotes how oonveDlenl: 
thev were to lovers, and under the mantle of 
night many an amorous intrigue was carried' 
on in the purKeus of the saei«d temples. A 
lady vowed for so many nights to watch b^- 
the shrine of Isis ; — it was a sacrifice of c<m- 
tinence towards her husband, to he fi^stowed 
on her lover ! While one passion of human 
nature was thus appealed to, another scarcely 

* In the Campanlan cities the trade with Alex- 
andria was prQbabUr more eflScacious than the piety 
of Sylla (no very pa^y^Utt example, perhaps,) in eita- 
bliflhing the worship of tbe (kvourlte deity of JSgypt.' 
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IsM strong WM also pressed into the service 
of the goddess— lujnely, GreduHty. The 
priests of Isis arrogated a imowledge of magic 
and of the fatnre. Among women of all 
olasses— and among many of the harder sex — 
the Egyptian scwMries were oonsolted and 
rerered as oraeles. Voltaire, with mueh 
plansible ingenoity, endeaTonrs to prove that 
the gipsies are a remnant of the ancient 
priestB and prlerteeses of Isis, intennixed 
wiUi those or the goddess of Syria. In the 
time of Apuleios these holy impostors had 
lost thefar dignity and importance; despised 
and poor, they wandered from place to place 
selling prophecies and curing disorders ; and 
Toltaue shrewdly bids ne remark that Apn- 
leins has not forgot their peonliar skill in 
filching fhmi out-houses and court-yards— 
aftorwaxds they practised palmistry nd sin- 



gnlar dances (query, the Bohemian dances T). 
** Such," says the too-condusiye Frenchman, 
** such has been theend of the ancient rdigion 
of Isis and Osiris, whose very names still 
impress us with awe I " At the time in wfaidi 
my story is cast, the worship of Los was, 
however, in the highest repute; and the 
wealthy devotees aeat even to the NUe, that 
they might sprinkle its mysterious watera 
over the altars oi the goddess. I have in- 
troduced the ibis in the sketdi of the temple 
of Isis. although it has been supposed tibat 
that bird languished and died when tataoi 
flrom Egypt. But fr(xn various reasons, too 
long now to enumerate, I incline to believe 
that the ibis was by no means unfirequoit m 
the Italian temples of Isis, though it rardy 
lived long, and refused to breed in a foreign 
dimate. 



NOTE TO BOOK II; 



J a) p. 96.—" The marvels of F^ustus are 
; comparable to those of Apollonius." 

During the earlier ages of the C!hristian 
fpoeh, the Heathen Philosophy, especially of 
Pythagoras and of Plato, had become debased 
and adHltnrated, not osly by the wildest 
mystiflMm, bat the most chimmeal dreams of 
magfe. I^thagraras, indeed, scaxeely merited 
a nobler destiny ; for though he was an ex- 
ceedingly clever man, he wasa moatprodigious 
mountebank, and was exaetlv formed to be 
the great fother of a sehool of magicians. 
Pythagoras himself either cultivated magic or 
arrogated its attributes, and his followers told 
marvellous tales of his writing on tiie moon's 
disc, and appearing in several places at once. 
ffis g^den rules and his golden thigh were in 
espeml veneration in Magna GrseciSy and out 
of his doctrines of occult numbers his follow- 
ers retracted numbers of doctrines. The 
most remarkable of the later impostors who 
succeeded him was Apollonius of Tyana^ re- 
inrred to in the text All sorts of prodijgies 
accompanied the birth of this gentleman. 
Proteus, the Egyptian god, foretold to his 
mother yet pregnant, that it was he himself 
(Proteus) who was about to reappear in the 
world through her agency. After this, 
Proteus might well be considered to possess 
the power of transformation I Apollonius 
knew the language of turds, read men's 
thoughts in their bosoms, and walked about 
with a ijomlliar spirit. Be wu a devil of a 
fieUow with a devil, and induced a mob to 
stone a poor demon of venerate and meadi- 
eant ai^arance, who, after the lapidary 
operation, changed into a huge dog. He 
raised the dead, passed a night vrith Achilles, 
and, when Pomitian was murdered, he called 
out aloud (though at Ephesus at the moment), 
" Strike the tyrant ! " The end of so honest 
and great a man was worthy his life. It 
would seem that he ascended into heaven. 
"What less could be expected of one who had . 
atoned the devil! Should any English writer 1 



meditate a new Faust, I reoomaieDd to him 
Apollonius. 

Bat the magicians of this sort wero philo- 
sophers (I)— excellent men and pious; there 
were otners of a far darioer nd deadlier 
knowledge, the followers of the Goetie magiB ; 
in other words, the Black Art. Both oi these, 
the Goetie and the Theurgic, seem to be of 
Egyptian origin; and it is evident, at Iwa^ 
that their practttianers appeared to pride 
thransdves on drawing their chief secrets 
Ixom that ancient aauree;-<«nd both are 
intimatdy connected with astrology. In at- 
tributing to Arbaces the knowledge and 
the repute of magic, as well as that of the 
science of the stars, I am, therefore, perfectly 
in accordance with the spirit of his time, and 
tiie circumstances of his bkth. He is a 
characteristic of that age. At one tim^ I 
purposed to have devdoped and detailed more 
than I have done the pret^tsions of Arfaaees 
to tbe mastery of his art, and to have initiated 
the reader into the various sorceries of tibe 
period. But as the diaracter of the Egyptaan 
grew upon me, I fdt that it was necessary to 
be sparing of that machinery whidi, thaiika 
to the march of knowledge, every one now 
may fancy he can detect. Such as he tau 
Arbaces is beeome too much of an utoUectw 
creation to demand a ficequent repetitiaii of 
the coarser and more physical matBrials of 
terror. I sufliered him, then, merdy to 
demonstrate his capacities in the demeatary 
and obvious secrets of his craft, and leave tab 
subtler mapc he possesses to reslin mTBtesy 
and shadow. 

As to the Witoh of Yemmus^— her speQi 
and her philtres, her cavern and us appUanees 
however familiar to us of the North, are 
faithful also to her tiBoe and natien. AwUoli 
of a lighter diaracter, and mamiora Um 
ascetic, tbe learned reader will renmnbcr 
with delight in the €Mdtn An of Apulein»; 
and the reader who is jmX learned, is reeon^ 
mended to the spirited tranelatiwi M that 
enobiuitipg xonunee by Titiflsif* 
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(a) p. 112.—** Hie InfloflODee of the evil 
♦ye." 

TMa sapentltiont to 'which I ha^e more 
than once alluded throoghout this work, etill 
ftynrishee in Magna GrsBcia, witii soarcely 
diminished yigour. I remember conversing 
at Naples with a lady of the highest rank, and 
of intellect and information very uncommon 
amongst the noble Italians of either sex, 
when I suddenly observed her change colour, 
and make a rapid and singular motion "with 
bar finger. **My Ood, that manl" the 
whispered tremblingly. 

"What man!" 

^fiee! the Count •••••1 he has just en- 
tered.*' 

" He ought to be much flattered to cause 
neh emotion ; donbtleBs he has been one of 
the Signora's admirers ?'* 

** Admirer t Heaven forbid I He has the 
evfleyel His look fell Aill upon me. Some- 
thing dreadful will certainly hiq;>pen." 

** I see nothing remarkable in nis eyes.** 

''So mudi the worse. Tha danger is 
greater for being disguised. He is a terrible 
num. Ihe last time he kwked upon my 
husband, it was at cards, and he lost half his 
income at a sitting; his ill-luck was mira- 
cfuieas. The Oount met my little boy in the 
gardens, and the poor ohild broke his arm 
that evoBing. Ohl what shall I do! some- 
thing 'ibeamU will certainly happen— and, 
Iwiveiisl ha is admiring my cap I " 



" Does every one find the ejrea of the Count 
equally fktal, and his adnuration equalty 
exciting!'* 

" Every aiie~he is universally dreaded ; 
and, what is very strange, he is so angry if 
he sees you avodd him ! " 

** That is very strange indeed 1 the wretdi 1'* 

At Maples the superstiticni works well for 
the jeweUers,— so man v charms and taliwnans 
as they seU for the ommons fascination of the 
mal-eccM9 1 In Pompeii, the talisnums were 
equally numerous, but not always of so 
d^iant ashape, nor of so decorous a character. 
Bu^ generally speaking, a coral ornament 
was, as it now is, among the favourite 
averters of the evil Influence. The Thebans 
about Fontus were supposed to have an her^ 
ditaiy claim to this dianning attribute, and 
could even kiU grown-up men with a glanoe. 
As for Aflrica, where the belief also still exists, 
certain families could not only destroy chi]^ 
dren, but wither up trees— they did this, 
not with curses but praises. Ttie mo^Mf 
ocului was not always different from the eyes 
of other peoide. But persons, espMially of 
the fairer sex, with double pupils to the 
organ, were above all to be shunned and 
dreaded. The Illyrians were said to possoao 
this fatal deformity. In all countries, even in 
the north, the eye has ever been held the 
chief seat of fascination; but nowadays, ladies 
with a single pupil manage the work of 
destruction pretty easily. So much do we 
improve upon our fiarefathars t 



• NOTE TO BOOK IT. 



(a)p.S63. 

" We eve not fbr gods up alwre w.— 

We know thenrs no god for tUe eaitit, bojs t" 

The doctrines of Epicurus himself are pure 
Wd simple. Far ttom donving the existence 
of diviner powers, Velleius (the defender and 
explahier of Us philosophy in Cicero's dialogue 
on the Nature of the Gods) asserts ** tibat 
Epicurus was the first who saw that there 
were gods, fhxm the impression whioh Nature 
heneu nurses on the minds of all men." He 
imagined the belief of the Deity to be an 
Innate or antecedent notion (ir<«Atr\)/i«) of the 
mind— a doctrine of which modem metaphy- 
feicians (certainly not Epicureans) have largely 
tmiiledthamselveB I He believed that worship 
was due to the divine powers fh>m the vene- 
ration which feUdty ami excellence command, 
and not from any diread of their vengeance, or 
awe of their power: a suWme and fearless 
philoeophy, suitable perhaps to half-a-dozen 
great and refined spirits, but which would 
present no check to the passions of the mass 
of mankind. According to him, the gods 
were fax too agreeably emi^loyed, m oontem^ 



plating their own happiness, to trouble their 
heads about the sorrows and the joys, the 
quarrels and the cares, the petty and transitory 
afliyrs, of man. For th& earth th^ were 
onsympatiiising abstractions : 

*' Wrapt up la maieity divine^ 
Caa ther reswa on whet we dfaw ?" 

Cotta, who, in the dialc^ne referred to, 
attacks the philosophy of Epicurus with great 
pleasantry, and considerable, though not 
uniform, success, draws the evident and 
practical corollary from the theory that asserts 
the non-interference of the gods. " How," 
says he, " can there be sanctity, if the goda 
regard not human affairs ?— if the Deity mem 
no benevolence to man, let us disiiuas him at 
once, ^hy should I entreat him to be pro- 
pitious! He cannot be propitious, — since, 
according to you, favour and benevolence are 
only the effects of imbecility. '* Cotta, indeed^ 
quotes from Posidonius iDeNaturd Dwrum)^ 
to prove that Epicurus aid not really believe 
in the existence of a God ; but that his con- 
cession of a being wholly nugatory was 
mer^y a precaution against aocusatioofl of 
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"l^ifOnnn oonld not be such a 
fool,'' rnn Gotta, **«• sinoerely to believe 
that a Datj baa the members of a man with- 
oat the power to use them; athfnpeUueidUy, 
xegardhig no one and dwig nothing/' And, 
whether thiji be true or fklse oonceming 
Epioonu, it is certain that, to all effects and 
porpoaes, his later disciples were bat refining 



atheists, the senttments ottered in the song 
in the text are preelsdj thoee profeeeed in 
sober prose by the graeefal philcMc^hfln of the 
Garden, who, as thej had wholly perrfftad 
the morals of Epieams, wfaidi are at oooe 
pure and praetioal, ftmad it a much easier 
task to ewnipt his met^>hynes» whidi are 
equally dangerous and yislonaiy. 



NOTES TO BOOK V. 



(a) p. 291. « Kivers of the moUcn Utu." 

Tarious theories as to the exact mode by 
which Pompeii was destroyed have been in- 
vented by the ingenious ; I nave adopted ^t 
which is the meet generally reoeiTed, and 
whidi, upon inspecting the strata, appears the 
onlyoneadmissiDle by common sense; namely, 
a destruction by showers of ashes, and boUing 
water, mingled with frequent irmptiims of 
large stones, and aided by partial convulsions 
of the earth. Herculaneum, on the contrary, 
appears to have received not only the showers 
of ashes, but also inundations from molten 
lava ; and the streams referred to in the text 
must be oooatdered as desthied for that city 
rather than for Pompeii. The volcanic light- 
nings introduced in my descripticm were 
evidently among the engines of ruin at 
Pompeii. Papyrus, and other of the more 
inflammable materials, are found in a burnt 
state. Some substances in metal are partially 
melted; and a bronze statue is completely 
shivered, as by lightning. Upon the whole 
(excepting onlv the inevitable poetic license 
of shortening the time which the destruction 
occupied), I believe my description of that 
awful event is very little assisted by invention, 
and will be found not the lees accurate for its 
appearance in a Bomance. 

{b) p. 299. " A love that has taken a new 
sentiment in our new creed." 

"What we now term, and feel to be, ten- 
timerU in love, was very little known amongst 
the ancients, and at this day is scarcely ac- 
knowledged out of Christendom. It is a feel- 
ing intimately connected with— not a belief, 
but a conviction, that the passion is of the 
aoul, and, like the soul, immortaL Cha- 
teaubriand, in that work so full both of error 
and of truth, his essay on The Oeniug of 
Christianity, has referred to this sentiment 
with his usual eloquence. It makes, indeed, 
the great distinction between the amatory 
poetry of the modems and that of the ancients. 
And I have thought that I might, with some 
consonance to truth and nature, attribute the 
consciousness of this sentiment to Glaucus 



after his eonversion to Christianity, though 
he is only able vaguely to guess at, ramer 
than thoroughly to explain, ite eause. 

(e) p. 800. "And everywhere, the bones 
and skeletons of those who onoe moved the 
springs of that minute yet gwgeous machinft 
of luxury and oi life T* 

At present (1834) there have been about 
three nundred and fifty or four hundred 
skeletons disoovered in Pompeii; but as a 
great part of the city is yet to be disinterred, 
we can scarcdv calenlate the number of those 
who perished m the destruction. BtilL how- 
ever, we have every reason to oonduae that 
they were very lew in proportion to those 
who escaped. The ashes had been evidentty 
cleared away ttom many of the houses, no 
doubt fbr the purpose of recovering whatever 
treasures had oeen left behind. The mansion 
of our friend Sallust is one of those thus re- 
visited. The skeletons which, re-animated 
for awhile; the reader has seen play their 
brief parts upon the stage, under tiie names 
of Burbo, Calenus, Diomed, Julia, and Arba- 
ces, were found exactiy as described in the 
text :— may they have been re.animAtedmoTe 
successfully for the pleasure d the reader 
than tiiey have been for the solace of the 
author, who has vainly endeavoured, in the 
work which he now ecnududes, to hegwie the 
most painful, gloomy, and despondent period 
of a life, iathe web of which has been woven 
less of white than the world may dean I But 
like most other friends, the Imagination is 
capricious, and forsakes us often at the mo- 
ment In wnich we most need its aid. Ab we 
grow older, we begin to learn that, of the 
two, our more faithful and steadfast comforter 
is — Custom. But I should apologise for this 
sudden and unseasonable indulgence of a 
momentary weakness— it is but for a moment. 
With returning health returns abo that 
energy, without vTtdch the soul were given us 
in vain, and which enables us calmly to face 
the evils of our being, and resolutely to fulfil 
its objects. There is but one puloeophy 
(though there are a thousand schools), and its 
name is Fortitude: 



"to bear is to conquer our fate! 
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